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Consult '‘Contents’’ for parts of the publication that will meet your specific needs. 
This survey contains useful information for farmers or ranchers, foresters or 
agronomists; for planners, community decision makers, engineers, developers, 
builders, or homebuyers; for conservationists, recreationists, teachers, or students; 
for specialists in wildlife management, waste disposal, or pollution control. 


This soil survey is a publication of the National Cooperative Soi! Survey, a 
joint effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and other federal 
agencies, state agencies including the Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
local agencies. The Soil Conservation Service has leadership for the federal 
part of the National Cooperative Soil Survey. In line with Department of 
Agriculture policies, benefits of this program are available to all, regardless of 
race, color, national origin, sex, religion, marital status, or age. 

Major fieldwork for this soil survey was completed in 1983. Soil names and 
descriptions were approved in June 1984. Unless otherwise indicated, 
statements in this publication refer to conditions in the survey area in 1983. 
This survey was made cooperatively by the Soil Conservation Service and the 
IHinois Agricultural Experiment Station. The cost was shared by the Monroe 
County Board. The survey is part of the technical assistance provided to the 
Monroe County Soil and Water Conservation District. It is Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station Soil Report No. 126. 

Soil maps in this survey may be copied without permission. Enlargement of 
these maps, however, could cause misunderstanding of the detail of mapping. 
If enlarged, maps do not show the small areas of contrasting soils that could 
have been shown at a larger scale. 


Cover: Limestone outcrops along the bluff overlooking bottom lands cailed the Great 
American Bottoms. 
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Foreword 


This soil survey contains information that can be used in land-planning 
programs in Monroe County. It contains predictions of soil behavior for selected 
land uses. The survey also highlights limitations and hazards inherent in the 
soil, improvements needed to overcome the limitations, and the impact of 
selected land uses on the environment. 

This soil survey is designed for many different users. Farmers, foresters, 
and agronomists can use it to evaluate the potential of the soil and the 
management needed for maximum food and fiber production. Planners, 
community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and home buyers can use 
the survey to plan land use, select sites for construction, and identify special 
practices needed to ensure proper performance. Conservationists, teachers, 
students, and specialists in recreation, wildlife management, waste disposal, 
and pollution control can use the survey to help them understand, protect, and 
enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur within short distances. Some 
soils are seasonally wet or subject to flooding. Some are shallow to bedrock. 
Some are too unstable to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. 
Clayey or wet soils are poorly suited to use as septic tank absorption fields. A 
high water table makes a soil poorly suited to basements or underground 
installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map. The 
location of each soil is shown on the detailed soil maps. Each soil in the survey 
area is described. Information on specific uses is given for each soil. Help in 
using this publication and additional information are available at the local office 
of the Soil Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension Service. 


John J. Eckes 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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Soil Survey of 


Monroe County, Illinois 


By S.K. Higgins, Soil Conservation Service 


Fieldwork by S.K. Higgins and R.J. Moore, Soil Conservation Service, 


and R.J. Christ and D.E. Leach, Monroe County 


United States Department of Agriculture, Soil Conservation Service, 
in cooperation with the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station 


MONROE COUNTY is in the southwestern part of 
illinois. It has an area of 250,240 acres. It is bordered on 
the west by the Mississippi River, on the northeast by St. 
Clair County, and on the south by Randolph County. In 
1980, the population of the county was 20,117, and that 
of Waterloo, the county seat and largest city, was 4,646 
(4). Other towns and villages in the county are Columbia, 
Fults, Hecker, Maeystown, Renault, and Valmeyer. 


General Nature of the County 


The following sections provide general information 
about the climate, history and development, 
transportation facilities, natural resources, and relief, 
physiography, and drainage of Monroe County. 


Climate 


Prepared by the National Climatic Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Monroe County is cold in winter and quite hot in 
summer. Winter precipitation, frequently snow, results in 
a good accumulation of soil moisture by spring and 
minimizes drought in summer on most soils. The normal 
annual precipitation is adequate for all crops that are 
adapted to the temperature and growing season in the 
survey area. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation 
for the survey area, as recorded at Waterloo, Illinois, in 
the period 1961 to 1978. Table 2 shows probable dates 
of the first freeze in fall and the last freeze in spring. 
Table 3 provides data on length of the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 33 degrees F, 
and the average daily minimum temperature is 24 
degrees. The lowest temperature on record, which 


occurred at Waterloo on January 17, 1977, is -16 
degrees. In summer the average temperature is 76 
degrees, and the average daily maximum temperature is 
87 degrees. The highest recorded temperature, which 
occurred on August 21, 1962, is 107 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to heat units. During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (40 degrees F). 
The normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule 
single or successive plantings of a crop between the last 
freeze in spring and the first freeze in fall. 

The average annual precipitation is 36.6 inches. Of 
this, 21 inches, or nearly 60 percent, usually falls in April 
through September. The growing season for most crops 
falls within this period. In 2 years out of 10, the rainfall in 
April through September is less than 16 inches. The 
heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of record was 
5.96 inches at Waterloo on November 2, 1972. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 45 days each year. 
Tornadoes and severe thunderstorms occur 
occasionally. These storms are usually local in extent 
and of short duration and cause damage in scattered 
areas. 

The average seasonal snowfall is about 15 inches. 
The greatest snow depth at any one time during the 
period of record was 13 inches. On the average, 10 days 
have at least 1 inch of snow on the ground. The number 
of such days varies greatly from year to year. 

The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
60 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 80 percent. The sun shines about 70 
percent of the time possible in summer and 50 percent 


in winter. The prevailing wind is from the south. Average 
windspeed is highest, 9 miles per hour, in spring. 


History and Development 


In 1787 the area that is now Monroe County was 
annexed into the Union as part of the Northwest 
Territory (3). It was originally part of Illinois County, then 
part of St. Clair County. In 1816 Monroe County became 
the 10th county in Illinois. 

A large number of German immigrants came into the 
county in the mid-1800's. German customs and traditions 
are still evident in the county. 

Agriculture and agribusiness are the major industries in 
Monroe County. Most of the land is used for agriculture. 
The metropolitan area of St. Louis, Missouri, is within 
commuting distance; consequently, the local agricultural 
economy is increasingly being affected as farmland is 
converted to urban land. 


Transportation Facilities 


The transportation facilities available in Monroe County 
include interstate highways, railroads, buses, and 
airports. Interstate 255 crosses the northern part of the 
county and provides quick access to St. Louis, Missouri, 
and the rest of the interstate system. State Highways 3, 
156, and 159 also cross the county. Several county 
roads provide important transportation links. Most of the 
secondary township and county roads are blacktopped. 
Railroads provide freight service through the county. A 
small airport at Columbia and several smaller tanding 
strips are located in the county. Daily bus service 
provides a link to the St. Louis metropolitan area. 


Natural Resources 


Soil is the chief natural resource in Monroe County. 
About 170,000 acres is used as cropland, and about 
3,000 acres is used for pasture (4). The main crops are 
corn, soybeans, and wheat. Other farm products include 
grain sorghum, barley, hay, fruits and vegetables, cattle, 
hogs, dairy products, and poultry. 

Woodland makes up about 36,000 acres in the county. 
It is in scattered areas throughout the county, but large 
tracts are along the major drainageways and near the 
bluff along the bottom lands called the Great American 
Bottoms. These wooded areas provide a source of wood 
products as well as habitat for wildlife. 

There are approximately 1,500 ponds and reservoirs 
and about 230 miles of streams in the county. These 
water areas provide opportunities for fishing. 

Subsurface natural resources include water, limestone, 
and oil. Adequate water supplies for farm and domestic 
uses are available in most parts of the county. In small 
areas where aquifers are deep, however, an adequate 
supply is difficult to obtain. The county has several 
limestone quarries. The limestone is used for agricultural 
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lime and in construction. A number of wells produce 
crude oil. 


Relief, Physiography, and Drainage 


About two-thirds of the soils in the county are on 
uplands, which are mostly loess-covered, Illinoian glacial 
till plains. The thickness of the loess ranges from more 
than 100 feet along the bluffs to less than 10 feet in the 
eastern part of the county. About 15,000 acres of the 
uplands has a karst topography. This consists of conical 
depressions, called sinkholes or sinks, and 
interconnecting ridges. Most depressions are open at the 
bottom and allow water to drain directly into the 
underlying creviced limestone bedrock. In the less 
sloping karst areas, some sinkholes are closed at the 
bottom. 

The alluvial soils on flood plains along the Mississippi 
River, the Kaskaskia River, and their tributary streams 
make up about one-third of the county. Also, small areas 
of alluvial soils are on terraces along the Kaskaskia 
River. 

Elevation of the uplands ranges from about 750 to 400 
feet above sea level. Elevation of the flood plains along 
the Mississippi River ranges from about 380 feet above 
sea level near the river to 400 feet near the bluff. In 
many places along the bluff, a nearly vertical escarpment 
rises 200 to 300 feet above the flood plain. 

Monroe County is drained by the Mississippi River on 
the west and by the Kaskaskia River on the east. A high 
ridge in the center of the county separates the 
Mississippi River and Kaskaskia River watersheds. 
Fountain and Carr Creeks, in the northern and central 
parts of the county, drain into the Mississippi River. 
Maeystown, Monroe City, and Fults Creeks flow 
southwesterly into the Mississippi River. Rockhouse, 
Long, Richland, and Black Creeks flow easterly into the 
Kaskaskia River. Horse Creek flows southeasterly into 
adjacent Randolph County and then into the Kaskaskia 
River. 


How This Survey Was Made 


This survey was made to provide information about the 
soils in the survey area. The information includes a 
description of the soils and their location and a 
discussion of the suitability, limitations, and management 
of the soils for specified uses. Soil scientists observed 
the steepness, length, and shape of slopes; the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of crops and native plants 
growing on the soils; and the kinds of bedrock. They dug 
many holes to study the soil profile, which is the 
sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil. The 
profile extends from the surface down into the 
unconsolidated material in which the soil formed. The 
unconsolidated material is devoid of roots and other 
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living organisms and has not been changed by other 
biologic activity. 

The soils in the survey area occur in an orderly pattern 
that is related to the geology, the landforms, relief, 
climate, and the natural vegetation of the area. Each 
kind of soil is associated with a particular kind of 
landscape or with a segment of the landscape. By 
observing the soils in the survey area and relating their 
position to specific segments of the landscape, a soil 
scientist develops a concept, or model, of how the soils 
were formed. Thus, during mapping, this model enables 
the soil scientist to predict with considerable accuracy 
the kind of soil at a specific location on the landscape. 

Commonly, individual soils on the landscape merge 
into one another as their characteristics gradually 
change. To construct an accurate soil map, however, soil 
scientists must determine the boundaries between the 
soils. They can observe only a limited number of soil 
profiles. Nevertheless, these observations, supplemented 
by an understanding of the soil-landscape relationship, 
are sufficient to verify predictions of the kinds of soil in 
an area and to determine the boundaries. 

Soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the soil 
profiles that they studied. They noted soil color, texture, 
size and shape of soil aggregates, kind and amount of 
rock fragments, distribution of plant roots, acidity, and 
other features that enable them to identify soils. After 
describing the soils in the survey area and determining 
their properties, the soil scientists assigned the soils to 
taxonomic classes (units). Taxonomic classes are 
concepts. Each taxonomic class has a set of soil 
characteristics with precisely defined limits. The classes 
are used as a basis for comparison to classify soils 
systematically. The system of taxonomic classification 
used in the United States is based mainly on the kind 
and character of soil properties and the arrangement of 
horizons within the profile. After the soil scientists 
classified and named the soils in the survey area, they 
compared the individual soils with similar soils in the 
same taxonomic class in other areas so that they could 
confirm data and assemble additional data based on 
experience and research. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of some of 
the soils in the area generally are collected for laboratory 
analyses and for engineering tests. Soil scientists 
interpreted the data from these analyses and tests as 
well as the field-observed characteristics and the soil 
properties in terms of expected behavior of the soils 
under different uses. Interpretations for all of the soils 
were field tested through observation of the soils in 
different uses under different levels of management. 
Some interpretations are modified to fit local conditions, 
and new interpretations sometimes are developed to 
meet local needs. Data were assembled from other 
sources, such as research information, production 
records, and field experience of specialists. For example, 
data on crop yields under defined levels of management 


were assembled from farm records and from field or plot 
experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

Predictions about soil behavior are based not only on 
soil properties but also on such variables as climate and 
biological activity. Soil conditions are predictable over 
long periods of time, but they are not predictable from 
year to year. For example, soil scientists can state with a 
fairly high degree of probability that a given soil will have 
a high water table within certain depths in most years, 
but they cannot assure that a high water table will 
always be at a specific level in the soil on a specific 
date. 

After soil scientists located and identified the 
significant natural bodies of soil in the survey area, they 
drew the boundaries of these bodies on aerial 
photographs and identified each as a specific map unit. 
Aerial photographs show trees, buildings, fields, roads, 
and rivers, all of which help in locating boundaries 
accurately. 


Map Unit Composition 


A map unit delineation on a soil map represents an 
area dominated by one major kind of soil or an area 
dominated by several kinds of soil. A map unit is 
identified and named according to the taxonomic 
classification of the dominant soil or soils. Within a 
taxonomic class there are precisely defined limits for the 
properties of the soils. On the landscape, however, the 
soils are natural objects. In common with other natural 
objects, they have a characteristic variability in their 
properties. Thus, the range of some observed properties 
may extend beyond the limits defined for a taxonomic 
class. Areas of soils of a single taxonomic class rarely, if 
ever, can be mapped without including areas of soils of 
other taxonomic classes. Consequently, every map unit 
is made up of the soil or soils for which it is named and 
some soils that belong to other taxonomic classes. 
These latter soils are called inclusions or included soils. 

Most inclusions have properties and behavioral 
patterns similar to those of the dominant soil or soils in 
the map unit, and thus they do not affect use and 
management. These are called noncontrasting (similar) 
inclusions. They may or may not be mentioned in the 
map unit descriptions. Other inclusions, however, have 
properties and behavior divergent enough to affect use 
or require different management. These are contrasting 
(dissimilar) inclusions. They generally occupy small areas 
and cannot be shown separately on the soil maps 
because of the scale used in mapping. The inclusions of 
contrasting soils are mentioned in the map unit 
descriptions. A few inclusions may not have been 
observed and consequently are not mentioned in the 
descriptions, especially where the soil pattern was so 
complex that it was impractical to make enough 
observations to identify all of the kinds of soil on the 
landscape. 


The presence of inclusions in a map unit in no way 


diminishes the usefulness or accuracy of the soil data. 


The objective of soil mapping is not to delineate pure 
taxonomic classes of soils but rather to separate the 
landscape into segments that have similar use and 


management requirements. The delineation of such 
landscape segments on the map provides sufficient 
information for the development of resource plans, but 
onsite investigation is needed to plan for intensive uses 
in smail areas. 


General Soil Map Units 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows the soil associations in the survey area. Each 
association has a distinctive pattern of soils, relief, and 
drainage. Each is a unique natural landscape. Typically, 
an association consists of one or more major soils and 
some minor soils. It is named for the major soils. The 
soils making up one association can occur in another but 
in a different pattern. 

The general soil map can be used to compare the 
suitability of large areas for general land uses. Areas of 
suitable soils can be identified on the map. Likewise, 
areas where the soils are not suitable can be identified. 

Because of its small scale, the map is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or for selecting a 
site for a road or building or other structure. The soils in 
any one association differ from place to place in slope, 
depth, drainage, and other characteristics that affect 
management. 

Because of differences in the extent of the major soils, 
the names of the associations on the general soil map of 
this county do not completely agree with those on the 
general soil maps of the adjacent Randolph and St. Clair 
Counties. Because the soils are similar, however, these 
differences do not significantly affect the use of the map 
for general planning of land uses. 

The associations in this county have been grouped for 
broad interpretive purposes. The following pages 
describe the four groups and nine associations in the 
county. 


Soil Descriptions 


Gently Sloping to Very Steep, Moderately Permeable 
and Slowly Permeable Soils That Formed in Loess, 
Glacial Till, or Residuum; on Uplands 


These soils are on uplands characterized by ridges 
that are dissected by drainageways. They also are in 
small areas of bottom lands along streams. Large areas 
of these soils have a karst topography. 


1. Muren-Alford Association 


Gently sloping to moderately steep, well drained and 
mederately well drained, moderately permeable, silty 
soils; formed in loess 

This association consists of soils on ridges and 
dissected side slopes (fig. 1). The ridges are gently 
sloping to sloping and are as narrow as 50 feet in some 


places and more than 1,500 feet wide in other places. 
The side slopes are strongly sloping to steep and are 50 
to 200 feet long. 

This association makes up about 15 percent of the 
county. It is about 48 percent Muren soils, 44 percent 
Alford soils, and 8 percent minor soils. 

Muren soils are gently sloping to strongly sloping and 
are moderately well drained. They are on ridges and side 
slopes. Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown, friable silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 29 inches thick. In the upper part it 
is yellowish brown, mottled, friable silt loam. In the next 
part it is dark yellowish brown, mottled, friable silty clay 
loam. In the lower part it is grayish brown and strong 
brown, mottled, friable silt loam. The underlying material 
to a depth of 60 inches or more is light brownish gray 
and strong brown, mottled, friable silt loam. 

Alford soils are gently sloping to steep and are well 
drained. They generally are on the narrower ridges and 
the steeper side slopes. Typically, the surface layer is 
brown, friable silt loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 41 inches thick. In the upper part it is 
dark brown, friable silt loam. in the next part it is dark 
brown, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part it is dark 
brown, friable silt loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is yellowish brown, friable silt 
loam. 

The minor soils in this association are the somewhat 
poorly drained Blair, Marine, and Wakeland soils. Blair 
soils formed in silty sediments. Marine soils are on broad 
ridges below the Muren soils. Wakeland soils are in 
drainageways and along streams. 

Most areas of this association are used for cultivated 
crops, pasture, or hay. Some areas on the moderately 
steep side slopes are used as native woodland. The 
soils are generally well suited to the cultivated crops 
commonly grown in the county. Corn, soybeans, small 
grain, and forage crops grow well. Organic matter 
content is moderate or moderately low. Soil fertility and 
available water capacity are high. The main management 
concerns are controlling erosion and maintaining soil tilth 
and soil fertility. 

Some areas of this association are used as sites for 
buildings and sanitary facilities. The main limitations 
affecting urban development are the seasonal high water 
table, the shrink-swell potential, permeability, and slope. 


2. Alford Association 


Gently sloping to very steep, well drained, moderately 
permeable, silty soils; formed in loess in areas of karst 
topography 

This association consists of soils on ridges and the 
side slopes of depressions in areas of karst topography 
(fig. 2). The ridges are gently sloping to sloping and are 
50 to more than 400 feet wide. The side slopes of 
conical sinkholes are gently sloping to very steep and 
are 50 to 150 feet long. 

This association makes up about 17 percent of the 
county. It is about 85 percent Alford soils and 15 percent 
minor soils. 

Alford soils are on narrow ridges and on the conical 
side slopes of sinkholes. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark brown, friable silt loam about 6 inches thick. The 
subsoil is friable silt loam about 43 inches thick. In the 
upper part it is yellowish brown, and in the lower part it is 
strong brown. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches or more is dark brown, friable silt loam. 
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Soil Survey 


The minor soils in this association are Hickory and 
Muren soils. Also of minor extent are areas of limestone 
outcrops. The moderately well drained Muren soils are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Alford soils. 
Hickory soils and the limestone outcrops are on the 
lower parts of steep and very steep side slopes. 

Most areas of this association are used for pasture 
and hay or are native woodland. The gently sloping and 
sloping areas are used for corn, soybeans, or small 
grain. Crops and trees grow well. Soil fertility and 
available water capacity are high. Organic matter content 
is moderate or moderately low. The main management 
concerns are controlling erosion and maintaining soil tilth 
and soil fertility. 

The soils in this association are generally not suited to 
use as sites for septic tank absorption fields because of 
the hazard of ground water contamination. 


3. Seaton-Hickory-Eden Association 


Steep and very steep, well drained, moderately 
permeable and slowly permeable, silty and loamy soils; 
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Figure 1.—Typlcal pattern of solls and parent material In the Muren-Alford association. 
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Figure 2.—Typical pattern of solls and parent material in the Alford association. 


formed in loess, glacial till, and residuum 


This association consists of soils on side slopes and 
narrow ridge crests. The ridges are 100 to 500 feet wide, 
and the side slopes are 100 to 800 feet long. 

This association makes up about 14 percent of the 
county. It is about 36 percent Seaton soils, 20 percent 
Hickory soils, 13 percent Eden soils, and 31 percent 
minor soils. 

Seaton soils are very steep and are on side slopes. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 1 inch thick. The subsurface layer 
is dark grayish brown and brown, friable silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown, friable silt loam 
about 54 inches thick. 

Hickory soils are steep and are on side slopes. 
Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt ioam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown, friable silt loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 51 inches thick. In the upper 
part it is yellowish brown, friable clay loam. In the next 


part it is strong brown, friable clay loam. In the lower part 
it is brown and strong brown, friable loam. 

Eden soils are steep and are on side slopes. Typically, 
the surface layer is very dark grayish brown flaggy silt 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 21 
inches thick. In the upper part it is dark yellowish brown, 
friable flaggy silty clay loam. In the next part it is strong 
brown, firm flaggy and very flaggy silty clay. In the lower 
part it is strong brown, very firm extremely flaggy silty 
clay. Limestone bedrock is at a depth of about 24 
inches. 

The minor soils in this association are Lacrescent, 
Neotoma, and Westmore soils on side slopes and nose 
slopes. 

Most areas of this association support native 
hardwoods. A few areas are used for cultivated crops, 
hay, or pasture. Soil fertility is moderate to high. Organic 
matter content is moderate. These soils are generally 
suited to use as woodland and as habitat for woodland 
wildlife (fig. 3). The main management concerns are the 


erosion hazard and the equipment limitation on the very 
steep slopes. 

The soils in this association are generally not suited to 
use as sites for dwellings and septic tank absorption 
fields because of the steep and very steep slopes. 


Nearly Level to Strongly Sloping, Moderately Slowly 
Permeable to Very Slowly Permeable Soils That 
Formed in Loess or Silty Sediments; on Uplands 


These soils are on nearly level, broad ridges and 
gently sloping or sloping side slopes. They are poorly 
drained or somewhat poorly drained. 


4. Blair-Marine Association 


Nearly level to strongly sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable and slowly 
ponnesbie, silty soils; formed in silty sediments or in 
loess 

This association consists of soils on broad, nearly 
level and gently sloping ridges and on eroded side 
slopes (fig. 4). The ridges are 100 to more than 1,500 
feet wide. On the side slopes, the surface layer and 
most of the subsoil have been removed by erosion. 
Slopes are 50 to 200 feet long. 


Soi! Survey 


This association makes up about 19 percent of the 
county. It is about 55 percent Blair soils, 28 percent 
Marine soils, and 17 percent minor soils. 

Blair soils are sloping and strongly sloping and are on 
side slopes. Typicatly, the surface layer is brown, friable 
silty clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
55 inches thick. In the upper part it is brown, mottled, 
firm silty clay loam. In the next part it is brown, mottled, 
firm silt loam. In the lower part it is gray, mottled, friable 
silt loam. 

Marine soils are nearly ievel and gently sloping and 
are on ridges. Typically, the surface layer is brown, 
friable silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light brownish gray, mottled, friable silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is about 40 inches 
thick. In the upper part it is brown, mottled, firm silty clay 
loam. In the next part it is brown, mottled, firm silty clay. 
In the lower part it is light brownish gray, mottled, firm 
and friable silty clay loam and silt loam. The underlying 
material to a depth of 60 inches or more is grayish 
brown, mottled, friable silt loam. 

The minor soils in this association are Banlic, Muren, 
and Rushville soils. The somewhat poorly drained Banlic 
soils are in drainageways and along streams. The 


Figure 3.—A wooded area of the Seaton-Hickory-Eden association. Lake Mildred Is in the foreground. 
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Figure 4.—Typicai pattern of soils and parent material In the Blalr-Marine association. 


moderately well drained Muren soils are on ridges and 
side slopes above the Marine and Blair soils. The poorly 
drained Rushville soils are on broad upland divides and 
in depressions. 

Most areas of this association are used for cultivated 
crops, pasture, or hay. The soils are moderately suited to 
the cultivated crops commonly grown in the county. 
Soybeans, sorghum, small grain, and hay grow well. 
Organic matter content, soil reaction, and soil fertility are 
low. Available water capacity is moderate, and in some 
years the soils do not supply enough moisture for some 
crops during the growing season. The main management 
concerns are erosion control, soil fertility, a low pH level, 
available water capacity, low organic matter content, and 
spring wetness. 

The soils in this association are poorly suited to use as 
sites for dwellings and septic tank absorption fields. The 
major limitations are the seasonal high water table and 
permeability. 


5. Coulterville-Coultervilie Variant Association 


Nearly level to sloping, somewhat poorly drained and 
poorly drained, slowly permeable and very slowly 
permeable, silty soils; formed in loess 


This association consists of soils on ridges, dissected 
side slopes, and broad, nearly level and depressional 
interfluves. Some areas have “scalds” or ‘‘slickspots,” 
which look like severely eroded spots. The surface layer 
in these areas has very poor structure because of a high 
content of sodium. The gently sloping ridges are 100 to 
more than 1,000 feet wide. 

This association makes up about 2 percent of the 
county. It is about 50 percent Couiterville soils, 25 
percent Coulterville Variant soils, and 25 percent minor 
soils. 

Coulterville soils are gently sloping and sloping and 
are somewhat poorly drained. They are on broad ridges 
and dissected side siopes. Typically, the surface layer is 
dark grayish brown, friable silt loam about 7 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 49 inches thick. In the upper part it 
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is brown and gray, mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the 
lower part it is gray, light olive gray, olive, and brown, 
mottled, friable silt loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is brown, mottled silt loam. 

Coulterville Variant soils are poorly drained and are on 
broad, nearly level and depressional upland divides. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
grayish brown, mottled silt loam about 3 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 48 inches thick. In the upper part it 
is grayish brown, mottled silty clay loam. In the next part 
it is light brownish gray, mottled silty clay loam. In the 
lower part it is gray, mottled silt loam. 

The minor soils in this association are Blair, Marine, 
and Rushville soils. The somewhat poorly drained Blair 
soils are on the lower side slopes. The somewhat poorly 
drained Marine soils are on the nearly level and gently 
sloping side slopes. The poorly drained Rushville soils 
are on broad flats. None of the minor soils have 
significant concentrations of sodium in the subsoil. 

Most areas of this association are used for cultivated 
crops. The soils are better suited to such early maturing 
crops as wheat, soybeans, and sorghum than to corn. 
Because of the significant amounts of sodium in the 
subsoil, soil structure is poor and the uptake of plant 
nutrients is restricted. The soils tend to be droughty in 
late summer. The main management concerns are the 
sodium content, the erosion hazard, soil tilth, and soil 
fertility. 

The soils in this association are poorly suited to use as 
sites for dweilings and septic tank absorption fields. The 
major limitations are the seasonal high water table and 
permeability. 


Nearly Level to Sloping, Slowly Permeable and Very 
Slowly Permeable Soils That Formed In Loess and 
Lacustrine Sediments; on Terraces 


6. Colp-Hurst-Okaw Association 


Moderately well drained, somewhat poorly drained, and 
poorly drained, silty soils; formed in loess and lacustrine 
sediments 

This association consists of soils on various terrace 
levels and short, steep terrace breaks (fig. 5). Areas of 
these soils are adjacent to flooded bottom lands. 

This association makes up about 1 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Colp soils, 30 percent 
Hurst soils, 10 percent Okaw soils, and 20 percent minor 
soils. 

Colp soils are nearly level to gently sloping and are 
moderately well drained. They are on high terraces and 
on terrace breaks. Typically, the surface layer is brown, 
friable silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light brownish gray, friable silt loam about 4 


inches thick. The subsoil extends to a depth of about 60. 


inches. In the upper part it is yellowish brown, mottled, 
firm and very firm silty clay and clay. In the next part it is 


Soil Survey 


brown, mottled, firm silty clay loam. In the lower part it is 
light brownish gray, mottled, friable and firm silty clay 
loam and silty clay. 

Hurst soils are gently sloping and somewhat poorly 
drained. They are on terraces above the Okaw soils. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brown and 
pale brown, friable silt loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 44 inches thick. In the upper part it is 
brown, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part it is 
grayish brown, mottled, firm silty clay. 

Okaw soils are nearly level and poorly drained. They 
are on low terraces. Typically, the surface layer is brown, 
mottled, friable silt loam about 10 inches thick. The 
subsurface layer is light brownish gray, mottled, friable 
silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is about 43 
inches thick. It is grayish brown and mottled. In the 
upper part it is friable silty clay loam, and in the lower 
part it is firm silty clay. 

The minor soils in this association are the poorly 
drained Birds and somewhat poorly drained Wakeland 
soils on flood plains below the Okaw soils. 

Most areas of this association are used for cultivated 
crops. Some of the wetter areas of the Okaw soils occur 
as native woodland and as habitat for wetland wildlife. 
The soils are generally suited to the cultivated crops 
commonly grown in the county. Organic matter content 
is moderately low. The main management concerns are 
low fertility, available water capacity, a low pH level, the 
seasonal high water table, and flooding. 

The soils in this association are generally not suited to 
use as sites for dwellings because of flooding. 


Nearly Level and Gently Sloping, Very Slowly 
Permeable to Rapidly Permeable Solls That Formed in 
Clayey, Loamy, or Silty Alluvium; on Flood Plains 


These soils are on broad bottom lands characterized 
by swells and low areas. Some areas of the soils are on 
low terraces and a few terrace breaks. Several alluvial 
fans are adjacent to the upland bluffs. 


7. Wakeland-Wilbur-Birds Association 


Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained, moderately well 
drained, and poorly drained, moderately permeable and 
moderately slowly permeable, silty soils; formed in silty 
alluvium 

This association consists of soils on low bottom lands 
next to drainageways and streams. In some areas the 
landscape is characterized by depressions and short, 
steep slopes. 

This association makes up about 8 percent of the 
county. It is about 60 percent Wakeland soils, 20 percent 
Wilbur soils, 10 percent Birds soils, and 10 percent minor 
soils. 

Wakeland soils are somewhat poorly drained and are 
in upland drainageways and on alluvial fans. Typically, 
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Figure 5.—Typical pattern of solts and parent material in the Colp-Hurst-Okaw association. 


the surface soil is dark grayish brown, mottled, friable silt 
loam about 12 inches thick. The underlying material is 
grayish brown, gray, and dark grayish brown, mottled, 
friable silt loam about 48 inches thick. 

Wilbur soils are moderately well drained and are 
slightly higher on the landscape than the Wakeland soils. 
Typically, the surface layer is brown silt loam about 8 
inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches or more is brown and dark yellowish brown, 
friable silt loam. 

Birds soils are poorly drained and are in depressions 
and low areas below the Wakeland soils. Typically, the 
surface soil is dark grayish brown, mottled, friable silt 
loam about 18 inches thick. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is gray, mottled silt loam and 
silty clay loam. 

The minor soils in this association are the well drained 
Drury and Raddle soils. Drury soils are on foot slopes 
and alluvial fans adjacent to the bluffs. Raddle soils are 
on foot slopes and low terraces. Their surface layer is 
darker colored than that of the major soils. 


Most areas of this association are used for cultivated 
crops. Large areas near the major streams occur as 
native woodland or as habitat for wetland wildlife. The 
soils are well suited to the cultivated crops commonly 
grown in the county. Corn, soybeans, and hay grow well 
if an adequate drainage system is installed. Organic 
matter content is moderately low. Available water 
capacity is high. The main management concerns in the 
areas used for crops are flooding and the seasonal high 
water table. Large wooded areas and numerous ponded 
areas provide abundant habitat for wildlife. 

The soils in this association are generally not suited to 
use as sites for dwellings and septic tank absorption 
fields because of flooding. 


8 Fults-Ambraw-Riley Association 


Nearly level and gently sloping, poorly drained and 
somewhat poorly drained, very slowly permeable and 
moderately permeable, clayey, silty, and loamy soils; 
formed in clayey and loamy alluvium 


This association consists of soils on bottom lands 
characterized by swells and low areas. The soils on the 
swells are gently sloping and are 100 to more than 1,000 
feet long. The low areas are nearly level or depressional. 
A levee along the western edge of the association 
protects the areas against flooding. 

This association makes up about 20 percent of the 
county. It is about 35 percent Fults soils, 25 percent 
Ambraw soils, 20 percent Riley soils, and 20 percent 
minor soils. 

Fults soils are nearly level and poorly drained. They 
are in depressions and low areas. The upper part of the 
profile is very slowly permeable, and the lower part is 
moderately rapidly permeable. Typically, the surface soil 
is very dark gray, very firm silty clay about 12 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 30 inches thick. in the upper 
part it is dark gray, mottled, very firm clay. In the next 
part it is dark gray, mottled, friable clay loam. In the 
lower part it is gray, mottled, very friable sandy clay 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is dark gray, mottled sandy loam. 

Ambraw soils are nearly level, poorly drained, and 
moderately permeable. They are in swales. They formed 
in loamy sediments. Typically, the surface layer is very 
dark gray, friable silty clay loam about 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 31 inches thick. In the upper part it 
is dark gray, mottled, friable clay loam and sandy clay 
loam. In the next part it is gray, mottled, friable clay loam 
and very friable sandy clay loam. In the lower part it is 
dark grayish brown, mottled, very friable sandy loam. 
The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is gray, friable loam and silt loam. 

Riley soils are nearly level and somewhat poorly 
drained. They are on low ridges and terraces. They 
formed in loamy sediments. The upper part of the profile 
is moderately permeable, and the lower part is rapidly 
permeable. Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray, 
friable loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
22 inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown and dark 
grayish brown and is mottled. In the upper part it is 
friable clay loam, in the next part it is friable sandy clay 
loam, and in the lower ‘part it is very friable sandy loam. 
The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is brown, mottled, loose loamy sand. 

The minor soils in this association are the somewhat 
poorly drained Dupo soils in areas adjacent to uplands 
and the well drained Landes soils on undulating ridges 
and terraces. 

Most areas of this association are used for cultivated 
crops (fig. 6). The soils generally are well suited to the 
crops commonly grown in the county. Corn, soybeans, 
small grain, and hay grow well. Soil fertility is high. 
Organic matter content is moderate or high. Available 
water capacity is generally moderate. The main 
management concerns are flooding, wetness, soil tilth, 
and soil fertility. 


Soil Survey 


The soils in this association are generally not suited to 
use as sites for dwellings and septic tank absorption 
fields because of flooding. 


9. Ambraw-Haynie Association 


Nearly level and gently sloping poorly drained and 
moderately well drained, moderately permeable, silty 
soils; formed in loamy alluvium 

This association consists of soils on bottom lands that 
are characterized by swells and low areas and that are 
between the Mississippi River and a levee. The swells 
are gently sloping and are 200 feet to more than 1 mile 
long. 

This association makes up about 4 percent of the 
county. It is about 40 percent Ambraw soils, 35 percent 
Haynie soils, and 25 percent minor soils. 

Ambraw soils are nearly level and poorly drained. They 
are in swales and depressions. Typically, the surface 
layer is very dark grayish brown, friable silty clay loam 
about 6 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is very dark grayish brown, dark 
grayish brown, and grayish brown, mottled alluvium. 
Textures include silty clay loam, silt loam, loam, loamy 
fine sand, and fine sandy loam. 

Haynie soils are gently sloping and moderately well 
drained. They are on undulating ridges. Typically, the 
surface layer is very dark grayish brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brown silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is stratified silty and loamy 
alluvium. Strata are dominantly silt loam, but some are 
loam or silty clay loam. 

The minor soils in this association are Aquents and 
Sarpy soils. Also of minor extent are areas of Riverwash. 
Aquents are in depressions, old oxbows, and borrow 
areas next to the levee. Sarpy soils are excessively 
drained. Riverwash is sandy alluvium deposited along the 
Mississippi River. Short, steep slopes and cutbanks are 
common along the river. 

Most areas of this association are used for cultivated 
crops. A few of the wetter areas are wooded and are 
used as habitat for wildlife. In some areas timber is 
harvested. Flooding severely limits the use of this 
association for cultivated crops. In some years crops 
cannot be planted because of the flooding. In most 
years short-season soybeans are planted after 
floodwaters recede. A small acreage of wheat is grown 
on the highest ridges. Wetland wildlife is abundant. The 
main management concern affecting most uses is 
flooding. 


Broad Land Use Considerations 


The soils in Monroe County vary widely in their 
suitability for major land uses. More than 65 percent of 
the acreage is used for cultivated crops, dominantly 
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Figure 6.—Farmland In an area of the Fults-Ambraw-Riley association on bottom lands called the Great American Bottoms. 


corn, soybeans, and wheat. Much of the acreage used 
for wheat is double cropped with soybeans. In 
associations 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, most of the 
acreage is cultivated. 

Erosion is the main hazard if the soils in associations 
1, 2, and 4 are used for crops. The major soils in these 
associations are Alford, Blair, Marine, and Muren soils. 
Flooding is the main hazard in associations 7 and 9. The 
major soils in these associations are Ambraw, Birds, 
Haynie, and Wakeland soils. The seasonal high water 
table is the major limitation in associations 4 through 9. 
The major soils in these associations are Ambraw, Birds, 
Blair, Coulterville, Coulterville Variant, Fults, Hurst, 
Marine, Okaw, and Riley soils. 

A small acreage in the county is used for pasture. All 
associations, except for 3 and 9, are suited to grasses 
and legumes. The seasonal high water table is the major 
limitation if the soils in associations 4 through 7 are used 


for pasture. Water-tolerant grasses are suitable on these 
soils. 

Nearly 15 percent of the acreage in the county is 
woodland. Most of the woodland is in association 3, 
where the soils are dominantly steep and very steep. 
The major management problem is the equipment 
limitation. Rock outcrops are common throughout this 
association. They limit tree growth. 

A few areas in the county are developed or built up for 
urban uses. In general, association 1 is better suited to 
building site development than the other associations. 
The limitations in the other associations are slow 
permeability, the seasonal high water table, and slope. 
Overcoming these limitations commonly is very 
expensive. Associations 6 through 9 are generally 
unsuitable for urban development because of flooding. 

Private sewage disposal systems are needed 
throughout much of the county. The gently sloping Alford 
soils are well suited to onsite sewage disposal. In areas 
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of most other soils, the limitations affecting onsite 
sewage disposal are moderate or severe. The soils in 
associations 4 and 5 have low potential for this use 
because of the seasonal high water table, permeability, 
and slope. Associations 6 through 9 are subject to 
flooding. The soils in association 2 are generally not 
suited because of the hazard of ground water 
contamination, which can occur if the effluent seeps into 
open sinkholes. 

The suitability for recreation uses in the associations 
ranges from good to poor, depending upon the intensity 
of the expected use. All the associations are suitable for 
some recreation uses, such as paths and trails for hiking 


or horseback riding. Associations 2 and 3 are in scenic 
areas and have large tracts of woodland that provide a 
natural setting for paths and trails, camp areas, and 
picnic areas. Associations 6 through 9 are poorly suited 
to many of these uses because flooding is a hazard. 

The suitability for wildlife habitat generally is good 
throughout the county. Associations 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
generally are well suited to use as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. Associations 6 through 9 
generally have good potential for use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. Many areas in the county are native 
woodland and wetlands. 


Detailed Soil Map Units 
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The map units on the detailed soil maps at the back of 
this survey represent the soils in the survey area. The 
map unit descriptions in this section, along with the soil 
maps, can be used to determine the suitability and 
potential of a soil for specific uses. They also can be 
used to plan the management needed for those uses. 
More information on each map unit, or soil, is given 
under ‘‘Use and Management of the Soils.” 

Each map unit on the detailed soil maps represents an 
area on the landscape and consists of one or more soils 
for which the unit is named. 

A symbol identifying the soil precedes the map unit 
name in the soil descriptions. Each description includes 
general facts about the soil and gives the principal 
hazards and limitations to be considered in planning for 
specific uses. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up 
a soil series. Except for differences in texture of the 
surface layer or of the underlying material, all the soils of 
a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement. 

Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or of the underlying material. They also can differ in 
slope, stoniness, salinity, depth of the seasonal high: 
water table, degree of erosion, and other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into soi! phases. Most of the areas 
shown on the detailed soil maps are phases of soil 
series. The name of a soil phase commonly indicates a 
feature that affects use or management. For example, 
Alford silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is one of several 
phases in the Alford series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more major 
soils. These map units are called soil complexes. A soi/ 
complex consists of two or more soils, or one or more 
soils and a miscellaneous area, in such an intricate 
pattern or in such small areas that they cannot be shown 
separately on the soil maps. The pattern and proportion 
of the soils are somewhat similar in all areas. The 
Westmore-Neotoma complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes, is 
an example. 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those for which the map unit is named. Some 
of these included soils have properties that differ 
substantially from those of the major soil or soils. Such 
differences could significantly affect use and 
management of the soils in the map unit. The included 


soils are identified in each map unit description. Some 
small areas of strongly contrasting soils are identified by 
a special symbol on the soil maps. 

This survey includes miscellaneous areas. Such areas 
have little or no soil material and support little or no 
vegetation. Riverwash is an example. Miscellaneous 
areas are shown on the soil maps. Some that are too 
small to be shown are identified by a specia! symbol! on 
the soil maps. 

Because of differences in the extent of the major soils, 
the names of the map units on the detailed soil maps of 
this county do not completely agree with those on the 
detailed soil maps of the adjacent Randolph and St. Clair 
Counties. Because the soils are similar, however, these 
differences do not significantly affect the use of the map 
for detailed planning of land uses. 

Table 4 gives the acreage and proportionate extent of 
each map unit. Other tables (see ‘“‘Summary of Tabies’’) 
give properties of the soils and the limitations, 
capabilities, and potentials for many uses. The Glossary 
defines many of the terms used in describing the soils. 


Soil Descriptions 


5C3—Blair silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 3 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silty clay 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is about 55 
inches thick. In the upper part it is brown, mottled, firm 
silty clay loam. in the next part it is brown, mottled, firm 
silt loam. In the lower part it is gray, mottled, friable silt 
loam. In some places the subsoil has more clay. In other 
places it has significant amounts of sodium. Some areas 
have steeper slopes. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Ursa soils. These soils formed in a fine 
textured paleosol and are on the steeper slopes at the 
lower ends of drainageways. They make up less than 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Blair soil at a 
moderately slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff 
is medium. The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.5 
feet below the surface in spring. Available water capacity 
is moderate. Organic matter content is low. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
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upper part of the subsoil and from strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part. After hard rains, a crust 
commonly forms on the surface. If this soil is tilled when 
wet, the surface becomes hard and cloddy. The shrink- 
sweil potential is moderate in the subsoil, and the 
potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is poorly suited to cultivated crops and 
moderately suited to pasture and hay. It is poorly suited 
to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields and for 
dwellings with basements. It is moderately suited to use 
as a site for dwellings without basements. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or smail grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Resource management systems that 
include crop rotations with 1 or more years of forage 
crops, a conservation tillage system that leaves crop 
residue on the surface, contour farming, terraces, or a 
combination of these practices help to control erosion 
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(fig. 7). Returning crop residue to the soil helps to reduce 
crusting and improves soil tilth. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour helps to control erosion. 
Overgrazing reduces forage yields and causes surface 
compaction, excessive runoff, and erosion. Pasture and 
hay planting, rotation grazing, deferred grazing, and 
fertilization help to maintain the pasture and control 
erosion. 

The main limitations affecting the use of this soil as a 
site for dwellings are the seasonal high water table, 
shrinking and swelling, and slope. Installing tile drains 
around the base of foundations lowers the seasonal high 
water table. Reinforcing foundations and widening the 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. in some areas land 


Figure 7.—A grassed waterway in an area of Blair silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded. The resource management 
system on this soil includes leaving crop residue on the surface. 
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shaping by cutting and filling helps to overcome the 
slope. During construction, leaving as much undisturbed 
vegetation on the surface as possible helps to control 
erosion. Disturbed areas should be seeded or sodded. 

The limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for septic tank absorption fields are moderately slow 
permeability, the seasonal high water table, and slope. 
Replacing the soil with more permeable material or 
enlarging the filter field helps to overcome the 
moderately slow permeability. Placing the filter lines on 
the contour helps to prevent contamination of surface 
water and seepage of effluent on side slopes. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. 

The land capability classification is IVe. 


5D3—Bilair silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a strongly sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silty 
clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is mottled, 
friable silty clay loam about 55 inches thick. In the upper 
part it is dark yellowish brown and brown. In the next 
part it is grayish brown. In the lower part it is light 
brownish gray. In some places the subsoil has more 
clay. In other places the lower part of the subsoil has 
significant amounts of sodium. Some areas have steeper 
slopes. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Ursa soils. These soils have more clay 
in the subsoil than the Blair soil and are on the steeper 
slopes at the lower ends of drainageways. Also included 
are ‘“‘scald spots,” or places where the surface layer has 
significant amounts of sodium. These spots are on nose 
slopes and the lower parts of side slopes. They are 
difficult to vegetate and significantly reduce yields. The 
included areas make up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Blair soil at a 
moderately slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff 
is rapid. The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.5 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Organic matter content is low. Reaction 
ranges from very strongly acid to medium acid in the 
upper part of the subsoil and from strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part. After hard rains, a crust 
commonly forms on the surface. The surface layer is 
easily tilled only within a narrow range in moisture 
content. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The 
potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is generally not suited to cultivated 
crops because erosion is a severe hazard. It is 
moderately suited to pasture and hay and to use as a 
site for dwellings without basements. It is poorly suited to 
use as a site for septic tank absorption fields and 
dwellings with basements. 
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If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till planter helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing reduces forage yields and 
causes surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and control erosion. 

The limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for dwellings are the seasonal high water table, the 
moderate shrink-swell potential, and the slope. Installing 
tile drains around the base of foundations lowers the 
seasonal high water table. Reinforcing foundations and 
widening foundation trenches and backfilling them with 
suitable coarse material help to prevent the structural 
damage caused by shrinking and swelling. Extensive 
land shaping by cutting and filling is needed to prepare 
building sites. During construction, leaving as much 
vegetation on the surface as possible helps to control 
erosion. Seeding or sodding disturbed areas also helps 
to control erosion. 

The limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for septic tank absorption fields are the moderately slow 
permeability, the seasonal high water table, and the 
slope. Replacing the soil with more permeable material 
or enlarging the filter field helps to overcome the 
moderately slow permeability. Placing the filter lines on 
the contour helps to prevent contamination of surface 
water and seepage of effluent on side slopes. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. 

The land capability classification is Vle. 


7D3—Atlas silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a strongly sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 3 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silty clay 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 51 
inches thick. In the upper part it is yellowish brown and 
gray, mottled, firm silty clay loam. In the lower part it is 
gray and strong brown, mottled, firm silty clay. In places 
the upper part of the soil is silt loam. In some areas the 
subsoil has less clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Hickory, moderately well drained Muren, 
and well drained Ursa soils. Hickory soils are on the 
steeper side slopes. Muren soils formed in loess and are 
on the upper parts of slopes and at the upper ends of 
drainageways. Ursa soils are on the steeper side slopes. 
The included areas make up 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

Water and air move through this Atlas soil at a very 
slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is rapid. The 
seasonal high water table is within 2 feet of the surface 
in spring. Available water capacity is moderate. Organic 
matter content is low. Reaction in the subsoil ranges 
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from medium acid to mildly alkaline. After hard rains, a 
crust commonly forms on the surface. The surface layer 
is easily tilled only within a narrow range in moisture 
content. The shrink-swell potential and the potential for 
frost action are high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is generally not suited to cultivated 
crops because erosion is a hazard. It is moderately 
suited to pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till planter helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing reduces forage yields and 
causes surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and control erosion. 

The limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for dwellings are the seasonal high water table, the high 
shrink-swell potential, and the slope. Installing tile drains 
around the base of foundations lowers the seasonal high 
water table. Reinforcing foundations and widening 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. Extensive land shaping 
by cutting and filling is needed to prepare building sites. 
During construction, leaving as much undisturbed 
vegetation on the surface as possible helps to contro! 
erosion. Seeding or sodding disturbed areas also helps 
to control erosion. 

The limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for septic tank absorption fields are the very slow 
permeability, the seasonal high water table, and the 
slope. Replacing the soil with more permeable material 
helps to overcome the very slow permeability. Placing 
the filter lines on the contour helps to prevent 
contamination of surface water and seepage of effluent 
on side slopes. Subsurface drains help to lower the 
seasonal high water table. 

The land capability classification is Vle. 


7E3—Atilas silty clay loam, 15 to 20 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a moderately steep, somewhat 
poorly drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silty 
clay loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is about 49 
inches thick. In the upper part it is strong brown, mottled, 
firm silty clay. In the next part it is yellowish brown and 
grayish brown, mottled, firm clay loam. In the lower part 
it is brown, mottied, firm clay loam. The underlying 
material to a depth of about 60 inches is brown, mottled 
loam. In some of the less eroded areas, the surface 
layer is silt loam. In other areas the seasonal high water 
table is more than 2 feet below the surface. In places 
the subsoil has less clay. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Hickory, moderately well drained Muren, 
and well drained Ursa soils. Hickory soils are on the 
steeper side slopes. Muren soils formed in loess and are 
on the upper parts of slopes and at the upper ends of 
drainageways. Ursa soils are on the steeper side slopes. 
Also included are areas where bedrock crops out near 
the base of slopes. The included areas make up 10 to 
15 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Atlas soil at a very 
slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is rapid. The 
seasonal high water table is within 2 feet of the surface 
in spring. Available water capacity is moderate. Organic 
matter content is low. Reaction in the subsoil ranges 
from medium acid to mildly alkaline. The shrink-swell 
potential and the potential for frost action are high. 

In most areas this soil is used for pasture and hay or 
is wooded. It is generally not suited to cultivated crops 
because of the moderately steep slopes and the erosion 
hazard. It is moderately suited to pasture and hay and to 
woodland. It is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife and moderately suited to use as habitat for 
openland wildlife. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields and dwellings. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till planter helps to 
control erosion. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, 
timely deferment of grazing, weed control, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to maintain the pasture. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are management concerns because 
of the slope. Other management concerns are seedling 
mortality and the windthrow hazard caused by the high 
clay content of the soil. Laying out logging roads and 
skid trails on or as near the contour as possible helps to 
control erosion. On the steeper slopes, skidding logs or 
trees uphill with a cable and winch also helps to control 
erosion. Firebreaks of grass are needed. Seeding all 
bare areas created by logging operations to grass or to a 
grass-legume mixture after the completion of logging 
operations helps to control erosion. Limiting the use of 
machinery to periods when the soil is firm reduces the 
equipment limitation. Planting stock that is larger than 
typical reduces seedling mortality. Using harvesting 
methods that do not leave isolated or widely spaced 
trees and removing only high-value trees from a 50-foot- 
wide strip along the west and south edges of the 
woodland help to reduce windthrow. Excluding livestock 
from the woodland prevents reduction or destruction of 
the leaf mulch and of desirable young trees, compaction 
of the soil, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection 
prevents damage to trees and maintains the leaf mulch. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover 
can be maintained, but the moderately steep slopes and 
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low fertility limit the extent of grain and seed crops. 
Protection from fire and grazing is essential. 

The limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for dwellings are the seasonal high water table, slope, 
and shrinking and swelling. Installing tile drains around 
the base of foundations lowers the seasonal high water 
table. Extensive land shaping by cutting and filling is 
needed to prepare building sites. During construction, 
leaving as much vegetation on the surface as possible 
and seeding or sodding disturbed areas help to control 
erosion. Reinforcing foundations and widening the 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. 

The limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for septic tank absorption fields are the very slow 
permeability, the slope, and the seasonal high water 
table. Replacing the soil with more permeable material or 
enlarging the filter field helps to overcome the very slow 
permeability. Placing the filter lines on the contour helps 
to prevent contamination of surface water and seepage 
of effluent on side slopes. Subsurface drains help to 
lower the seasonal high water table. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. 


8F—Hickory silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. This 
is a steep, well drained soil on upland side slopes. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown, friable silt loam about 5 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 51 inches thick. In the upper 
part it is yellowish brown, friable clay loam. In the next 
part it is strong brown, friable clay loam. In the lower part 
it is brown and strong brown, friable loam. In some 
places the subsoil has less sand. In other places it has 
more clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Atlas soils on the upper 
parts of drainageways. These soils have more clay in the 
subsoil than the Hickory soil. Also included are a few 
areas of rock outcrops at the base of slopes. The 
included areas make up 10 to 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

Water and air move through this Hickory soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is very rapid. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content is 
moderately low. Reaction in the subsoil is very strongly 
acid to neutral. The shrink-swell potential and the 
potential for frost action are moderate. 

In most areas this soil supports native hardwood trees. 
It is well suited to use as woodland and as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. It is only moderately suited to pasture 
and generally is not suited to hay because of the steep 
slopes. It is generally not suited to cultivated crops and 
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to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields and 
dwellings because of the steep slopes. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
severe hazard, especially during the establishment 
period. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely 
deferment of grazing, weed control, and restricted 
grazing during wet periods help to maintain an adequate 
stand of pasture plants. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are management concerns because 
of the slope. Another management concern is plant 
competition, which affects seedlings of desirable 
species. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on or as 
near the contour as possible helps to control erosion. 
Seeding all bare areas created by logging operations to 
grass or to a grass-legume mixture after the completion 
of logging operations also helps to control erosion. 
Limiting the use of machinery to periods when the soil is 
firm reduces the equipment limitation. Chemical or 
mechanical measures can reduce the competition from 
undesirable plants in openings created by timber 
harvesting operations. Excluding livestock from the 
woodland helps to prevent reduction or destruction of 
the leaf mulch and of desirable young trees, compaction 
of the soil, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection 
prevents damage to trees and maintains the leaf mulch. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and poor potential for use as habitat 
for openland wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous 
cover can be maintained, but the steep slopes and low 
fertility limit the extent of grain and seed crops. Areas of 
native hardwoods provide good habitat for deer, wild 
turkey, squirrels, and other woodland wildlife. Protection 
from fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vie. 


16—Rushville silt loam. This is a nearly level, poorly 
drained soil on broad upland ridges, at the head of 
drainageways, and in shallow depressions. It is subject 
to ponding for brief periods in spring. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is light brownish gray, friable silt foam about 11 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 41 inches thick. In the 
upper part it is light brownish gray, mottled, firm silty clay 
loam. In the lower part it is light gray, mottled, friable silt 
loam. In places the surface layer has more organic 
matter. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Coulterville Variant and Marine soils. Coulterville Variant 
soils are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Rushville soil. They have significant amounts of sodium 
in the subsoil. The somewhat poorly drained Marine soils 
are on ridges and on side slopes along drainageways. 
The included soils make up 2 to 5 percent of the map 
unit. 
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Water and air move through this Rushville soil at a 
very slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow 
to ponded. The seasonal high water table is 1 foot 
above the surface to 1 foot below in spring. Available 
water capacity is moderate. Organic matter content is 
low. Reaction in the subsoil is very strongly acid to 
neutral. The surface layer is friable and can be easily 
tilled throughout a wide range of moisture content. After 
hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the surface. The 
shrink-swell potential and the potential for frost action 
are high. 

in most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. 
It is generally not suited to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because of the seasonal 
high water table, very slow permeability, and ponding. 

If this soil is used for corn or soybeans, the seasonal 
high water table and very slow permeability are 
limitations. The soil dries slowly in spring, and in some 
years planting is delayed. Surface ditches remove 
excess water. A conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surface after planting reduces 
puddling and crusting. The low reaction in the subsoil 
restricts root growth and the availability of plant 
nutrients. Crops respond well to fertilization if the soil is 
adequately limed. During periods of low rainfall, the 
amount of available soil moisture may be inadequate for 
optimum corn yields. Grain sorghum, wheat, and 
Soybean yields are less affected by the reduced amount 
of available water. 

If adequately limed, this soil is suited to pasture and 
hay. Water-tolerant grasses and legumes are suitable for 
planting. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet 
reduces forage production and causes surface 
compaction, excessive runoff, and poor soil tilth. 
Installing surface ditches to remove excess water 
reduces winterkill and frost heave. 

The land capability classification is Illw. 


30F—Hamburg silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 
This is a steap, somewhat excessively drained soil on 
loess-covered limestone bluffs. The areas are linear in 
shape and range from 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable, calcareous silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
friable, calcareous silt. In the upper part it is dark 
yellowish brown, in the next part it is brown, and in the 
lower part it is yellowish brown. In places the surface 
layer is thicker and the subsoil is weakly developed. In 
some areas the underlying material is not calcareous. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Lacrescent soils. These soils formed in 
colluvial sediments that have a high content of coarse 
fragments. They are downslope from the Hamburg soil. 
Also included are some areas of limestone outcrops. 
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The included areas make up 10 to 15 percent of the 
map unit. 

Water and air move through this Hamburg soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is rapid. Available water 
capacity is high. Organic matter content is moderately 
low. Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline in 
the underlying material. The shrink-swell potential is low. 
The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil supports native prairie grasses 
and is used as habitat for wildlife. It is generally not 
suited to cultivated crops, pasture, or hay or to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of the slope. 

The land capability classification is Vile. 


70—Beaucoup silty clay loam. This is a nearly level, 
poorly drained soil on broad flats and in depressions on 
flood plains along the major rivers. The soil is protected 
by a levee system but is subject to rare flooding. It is 
subject to ponding in spring. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 10 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark gray and very 
dark grayish brown, mottled, friable silty clay loam about 
16 inches thick. The subsoil is mottled, friable silty clay 
loam about 44 inches thick. In the upper part it is dark 
grayish brown. In the lower part it is yellowish brown and 
gray. In places the surface layer and the subsoil have 
more clay. In some areas the subsoil and underlying 
material have more sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Riley and Tice soils in the 
higher positions on the landscape. The included soils 
make up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Beaucoup soil at a 
moderately slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff 
is slow to ponded. The seasonal high water table is 0.5 
foot above the surface to 1.0 foot below in spring. 
Available water capacity is high. Organic matter content 
also is high. Reaction in the subsoil is slightly acid to 
mildly alkaline. The surface layer is easily tilled only 
within a narrow range in moisture content. The shrink- 
swell potential is moderate. The potential for frost action 
is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because flooding is a hazard. 

If this soil is used for corn or soybeans, the seasonal 
high water table delays planting in some years. This soil 
is protected from flooding by a levee, but it is subject to 
frequent ponding by surface runoff from adjacent areas. 
Surface ditches remove excess water. Minimizing tillage 
and returning crop residue to the soil help to maintain 
soil tilth and soil fertility and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the seasonal 
high water table is a limitation. Water-tolerant grasses 
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and legumes are suitable. Surface ditches help to 

remove excess water. Proper stocking rates, rotation 

grazing, timely deferment of grazing, and restricted 

grazing during wet periods help to maintain the pasture. 
The land capability classification is Ilw. 


75B—Drury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This is 
a gently sloping, well drained soil on foot slopes. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 50 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish 
brown, friable silt loam about 36 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more also 
is dark yellowish brown, friable silt loam. In some places 
the surface layer is darker. In other places the subsoil 
has more clay. In some areas the underlying material 
has thin strata of sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the moderately well drained Wilbur soils. These soils are 
in the lower positions on the landscape and in 
drainageways. Also included are some areas where 
limestone flagstones are throughout the profile. The 
included soils make up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Drury soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. Available water capacity is high. Organic matter 
content is moderate. Reaction is medium acid to neutral. 
The shrink-swell potential is low. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay and to 
use as a site for dwellings and septic tank absorption 
fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. It can be controlled by contour 
farming and a conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surface after planting. 

If this soil is used for pasture, overgrazing reduces 
forage yields and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation 
grazing, deferred grazing, and fertilization help to 
maintain the pasture and contro! erosion. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


75C—Drury silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes. This 
is a sloping, well drained soil on foot slopes. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is dark yellowish 
brown, friable silt loam about 36 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
dark brown silt loam. In places the surface layer is 
darker. In some areas the underlying material has thin 
strata of sand. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are areas that have 
limestone flagstones throughout the profile. The included 
soils make up 2 to 5 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Drury soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. Available water capacity is high. Organic matter 
content is moderate. Reaction is medium acid to neutral. 
The shrink-swell potentiai is low. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is weil suited to cultivated crops, 
pasture, and hay and to use as a site for dwellings and 
septic tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Terraces, crop rotation, contour 
farming, and a conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surface after planting help to control 
erosion, reduce crusting, and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture, overgrazing reduces 
forage yields and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation 
grazing, deferred grazing, and fertilization help to 
maintain the pasture and control erosion. 

This soil is well suited to use as a site for dwellings, 
but erosion is a hazard during construction. Removing 
the plant cover only from those sites under active 
construction helps to control erosion and sedimentation. 
Topsoil can be stockpiled and later returned to the site. 
Seeding or sodding disturbed areas as soon as possible 
helps to contro! erosion. Establishing developments on 
the contour reduces construction problems and helps to 
control erosion. 

This soil has few limitations if used for septic tank 
absorption fields. Installing the absorption fields on the 
contour helps to prevent surfacing of the effluent and 
contamination of surface water. 

The land capability classification is Ille. 


75D—Drury silt loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes. This 
is a strongly sloping, well drained soil on foot slopes. 
The areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 40 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
friable silt loam about 35 inches thick. In the upper part it 
is dark brown, and in the lower part it is dark yellowish 
brown. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches 
or more is dark yellowish brown silt loam. In some 
places reaction in the subsoil is higher. In other places 
the soil has limestone flagstones throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas where 
bedrock is within 40 inches of the surface and some 
areas where bedrock crops out near the base of slopes. 
The included areas make up 5 to 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

Water and air move through this Drury soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is rapid. 
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Available water capacity is high. Organic matter content 
is moderate. Reaction is medium acid to neutral. The 
shrink-swell potential is low. The potential for frost action 
is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is moderately suited to cultivated 
crops and well suited to pasture and hay. It is 
moderately suited to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Terraces, a crop rotation that 
includes grasses or legumes, contour farming, and a 
conservation tillage system that leaves crop residue on 
the surface after planting help to contro! erosion and 
increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture, overgrazing reduces 
forage yields and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation 
grazing, deferred grazing, and fertilization help to 
maintain the pasture and control erosion. 

The slope is a moderate limitation affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for dwellings. Designing buildings so 
that they conform to the natural slope of the land helps 
to overcome the slope. In some areas land shaping by 
cutting and filling is needed. Erosion is a hazard during 
construction. Removing the plant cover only from those 
sites under active construction helps to control erosion 
sedimentation. Topsoil can be stockpiled and returned to 
the site after construction. Seeding or sodding all 
disturbed areas as soon as possible helps to control 
erosion. Establishing developments on the contour 
reduces construction problems and helps to control 
erosion. 

The slope is a moderate limitation affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Placing the filter lines on the contour helps to prevent 
contamination of surface water and seepage of effluent 
on side slopes. 

The land capability classification is Mle. 


75F—Drury silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes. This 
is a steep, well drained soil on foot slopes. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is friable silt loam 
about 30 inches thick. In the upper part it is dark brown 
and dark yellowish brown. In the lower part it is yellowish 
brown. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches 
or more is brown silt loam. In some places the subsoil 
has more sand. In other places it is calcareous. In some 
areas the soil has limestone flagstones throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are areas where 
bedrock is within a depth of 60 inches and some areas 
where bedrock crops out near the base of slopes. Also 
included are areas that have deep gullies. The included 
areas make up 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 
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Water and air move through this Drury soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is very rapid. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content is 
moderate. Reaction is medium acid to neutral. The 
potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for pasture or woodland. 
It is moderately suited to pasture and poorly suited to 
hay. It is well suited to use as woodland and as habitat 
for woodland wildlife. It is generally not suited to 
cultivated crops and to use as a site for dwellings and 
septic tank absorption fields because of the slope and 
the erosion hazard. 

If this soil is used for pasture, erosion is a hazard, 
particularly during the establishment period. Seeding on 
the contour with a no-till planter helps to control erosion. 
Overgrazing reduces forage yields and causes surface 
compaction, excessive runoff, and erosion. Proper 
stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely deferment of 
grazing, and weed contro! help to maintain the pasture. 
In some areas stabilizing or rerouting livestock paths 
helps to prevent the formation of gullies. Steep slopes 
limit the use of haying equipment. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are management concerns because 
of the slope. Another management concern is plant 
competition, which affects seedlings of desirable 
species. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on or as 
near the contour as possible helps to control erosion. On 
the steeper slopes, skidding logs or trees uphill with a 
cable and winch also helps to control erosion. Firebreaks 
of grass are needed. Seeding all bare areas created by 
logging operations to grass or to a grass-legume mixture 
after the completion of logging operations helps to 
control erosion. Limiting the use of machinery to periods 
when the soil is firm reduces the equipment limitation. 
Chemical or mechanical measures can reduce the 
competition from undesirable vegetation in openings 
created by timber harvesting operations. Excluding 
livestock from the woodland prevents reduction or 
destruction of the leaf mulch and of desirable young 
trees, compaction of the soil, and damage to tree roots. 
Fire protection prevents damage to trees and maintains 
the leaf muich. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover 
can be maintained, but the steep slopes and low fertility 
limit the extent of grain and seed crops. Areas of native 
hardwoods provide good habitat for deer, wild turkey, 
squirrels, and other woodland wildlife. Protection from 
fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vle. 


78—Arenzville silt loam. This is a nearly level, well 
drained soil on alluvial fans. It is protected by a levee 
system, but is subject to rare flooding. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 100 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The underlying material is 
about 50 inches thick. In the upper part it is dark brown, 
friable silt loam. In the lower part, 27 inches below the 
surface, it is a buried soil that is very dark gray and dark 
brown, friable silt loam. In places the buried soil is at a 
depth of less than 20 or more than 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Dupo and Wakeland soils 
in the lower positions on the landscape. Dupo soils have 
buried soil layers that are higher in clay content than 
those in the Arenzville soil. Wakeland soils generally do 
not have buried soil layers. 

Water and air move through the Arenzville soil at a 
moderate rate. in cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. 
Available water capacity is high. Organic matter content 
is moderately low. Reaction is medium acid to mildly 
alkaline. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The 
potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and pasture and hay. It is 
generally not suited to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because flooding is a 
hazard. 

This soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, and small 
grain. Conservation tillage and crop residue management 
help to maintain soil fertility and soil tilth. A levee 
protects the soil from flooding by the river. The soil is 
subject to rare flooding for very brief periods, however, 
because of surface runoff trapped behind the levee. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Overgrazing 
reduces forage yields and causes surface compaction. 
Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, deferred 
grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is |. 


84—Okaw silt loam. This is a nearly level, poorly 
drained soil on terraces along the major streams. It is 
subject to occasional flooding and ponding for brief 
periods in spring. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 20 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, mottled, friable 
silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
light brownish gray, mottled, friable silt loam about 7 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 43 inches thick. It is 
grayish brown and mottled. In the upper part it is friable 
silty clay loam. In the lower part it is firm silty clay. In 
places the subsoil has less clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Hurst and Wakeland soils 
in the higher landscape positions. Wakeland soils formed 
entirely in silty sediments. The included areas make up 5 
to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Okaw soil at a very 
slow rate. Surface runoff is slow to ponded. The 
seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot above the surface 
to 1.0 foot below in spring. Available water capacity is 
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moderate. Organic matter content is moderately low. 
Reaction in the subsoil ranges from medium acid to very 
strongly acid. After hard rains, a crust commonly forms 
on the surface. The soil dries slowly in spring. The 
shrink-swell potential and the potential for frost action 
are high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
hay, or pasture. It is poorly suited to cultivated crops and 
moderately suited to pasture and hay. It is generally not 
suited to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields 
and dwellings because flooding is a hazard. 

If this soil is used for corn or soybeans, the seasonal 
high water table and spring flooding delay planting. The 
soil dries slowly in spring. Surface ditches remove 
excess water. Low reaction in the subsoil restricts root 
growth and the availability of plant nutrients. Crops 
respond well to fertilization if this soil is adequately 
limed. Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and 
returning crop residue to the soil help to improve soil tilth 
and soil fertility, reduce crusting, and increase water 
infiltration. In some years the amount of available soil 
moisture is inadequate for optimum corn yields because 
of the high clay content. Grain sorghum and soybean 
yields are less affected by the reduced amount of 
available water. 

lf adequately limed, this soil is suited to pasture and 
hay. Installing surface ditches to remove excess water 
helps to reduce winterkill and frost heave. Water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes are suitable for planting. 
Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet reduces 
forage production and causes surface compaction and 
poor soil tilth. 

The land capability classification is Vw. 


96F—Eden flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes. This is a moderately deep, steep, well drained 
soil on upland side slopes. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from § to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown 
flaggy silt loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 
21 inches thick. In the upper part it is dark yellowish 
brown, friable flaggy silty clay loam. In the next part it is 
strong brown, firm flaggy and very flaggy silty clay. In the 
lower part it is strong brown, very firm extremely flaggy 
silty clay. Limestone bedrock is at a depth of about 24 
inches. In some places the subsoil is thicker. in other 
places fewer stones are throughout the profile. In some 
areas the upper part of the subsoil formed in a paleosol. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
exposed bedrock and vertical bedrock escarpments (fig. 
8). Also included are areas of soils that are shallow to 
bedrock. The included areas make up 5 to 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Eden soil at a slow 
rate. Surface runoff is rapid. Available water capacity is 
low. Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction 
in the subsoil is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. The 
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Figure 8.—Limestone outcrops Included in an area of Eden flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes. 


shrink-swell potential and the potential for frost action 
are moderate. 

In most areas this soil is used as native woodland and 
as habitat for wildlife. It is moderately suited to use as 
woodland. It is not suited to cultivated crops, pasture, 


and hay or to use as a site for dwellings and septic tank 
absorption fields because of the steep slopes and 
limestone outcrops. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are management concerns because 
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of the slope. Other management concerns are the 
windthrow hazard and seedling mortality, which is 
caused by the low available water capacity. Laying out 
logging roads and skid trails on or as near the contour 
as possible helps to control erosion. Seeding all bare 
areas created by logging operations to a grass-lequme 
mixture after the completion of logging operations also 
helps to contro! erosion. Limiting the use of machinery to 
periods when the soil is firm reduces the equipment 
limitation. Planting stock that is larger than typical helps 
to reduce seedling mortality. Using harvesting methods 
that do not leave isolated or widely spaced trees and 
removing only high-value trees from a 50-foot-wide strip 
along the west and south edges of the woodland reduce 
the windthrow hazard. Excluding livestock from the 
woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the leaf 
mulch and of desirable young trees, compaction of the 
soil, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection prevents 
damage to trees and maintains the leaf mulch. 

Areas of this soil that support native hardwoods have 
fair or good potential as habitat for deer, wild turkey, 
squirrels, and other woocland wildlife. Protection from 
fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vile. 


122B—Colp silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This is 
a gently sloping, moderately well drained soil on terraces 
and terrace breaks. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 20 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray, friable silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil extends to a depth of 60 inches or more. In the 
upper part it is yellowish brown, mottled, firm and very 
firm silty clay and clay. In the next part it is brown, 
mottled, firm silty clay loam. In the lower part it is light 
brownish gray, mottled, friable and firm silty clay loam 
and silty clay. In places the subsoil has less clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Hurst soils. These soils are 
in the lower landscape positions and are subject to 
occasional flooding. They make up 5 to 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Colp soil at a slow 
rate. Surface runoff is slow. The seasonal water table is 
2 to 4 feet below the surface in spring. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Organic matter content is 
moderately low. Reaction in the subsoil is very strongly 
acid to medium acid. After hard rains, a crust commonly 
forms on the surface. The shrink-swell potential and the 
potential for frost action are high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and well suited to 
pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
dwellings and septic tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Contour farming and a conservation 
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tillage system that leaves crop residue on the surface 
after planting help to control erosion, reduce crusting, 
and increase water infiltration. Low reaction in the 
subsoil restricts the availability of plant nutrients. Adding 
lime helps to make nutrients more available and 
increases yields. In some years the amount of available 
soil moisture is inadequate for optimum corn yields 
because of the high clay content. Grain sorghum and 
soybean yields are less affected by the reduced amount 
of available water. 

If adequately limed, this soil is suited to pasture and 
hay. Overgrazing or grazing when the soil is too wet 
reduces forage production and causes surface 
compaction, excessive runoff, and poor soil tilth. 

The seasonal high water table is a severe limitation 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings with 
basements and a moderate limitation on sites for 
dwellings without basements. The shrink-swell potential 
is a severe limitation on sites for dwellings without 
basements. Installing tile drains around the base of 
foundations lowers the seasonal high water table. 
Reinforcing foundations and widening foundation 
trenches and backfilling them with suitable coarse 
material help to prevent the structural damage caused by 
shrinking and swelling. Revegetation is difficult if the 
subsoil is exposed. 

The slow permeability and the seasonal high water 
table are severe limitations affecting the use of this soil 
as a site for septic tank absorption fields. Replacing the 
soil with more permeable material helps to overcome the 
slow permeability. Subsurface drains help to lower the 
seasonal high water table. 

The land capability classification is Ille. 


122C3—Colp silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This is a sloping, moderately 
well drained soil on terraces and terrace breaks. The 
areas are elongated and range from 10 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silty clay 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 51 
inches thick. In the upper part it is dark yellowish brown, 
very firm clay. In the next part it is yellowish brown and 
brown, mottled, very firm clay. In the lower part it is 
brown and grayish brown, mottled, firm silty clay. In 
some places the subsoil has less clay. In other places it 
has small pebbles throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Blair and Hurst soils. Blair 
soils formed in silty sediments and are moderately slowly 
permeable. They are in positions on the landscape 
similar to those of the Colp soil. Hurst soils are in the 
less sloping areas. The included soils make up 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Colp soil at a slow 
rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is medium. The 
seasonal water table is 2 to 4 feet below the surface in 
spring. Available water capacity is moderate. Organic 
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matter content is low. Reaction in the subsoil is very 
strongly acid to medium acid. After hard rains, a crust 
commonly forms on the surface. The shrink-swell 
potential and the potential for frost action are high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is poorly suited to cultivated crops and 
well suited to pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use 
as a site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a severe hazard. Terraces, crop rotation, 
contour farming, and a conservation tillage system that 
leaves crop residue on the surface after planting help to 
control erosion, reduce crusting, and increase water 
infiltration. Low reaction in the subsoil restricts the 
availability of plant nutrients. Adding lime helps to make 
nutrients more available and increases yields. In some 
areas the amount of available soil moisture is inadequate 
for optimum corn yields because of the high clay 
content. Grain sorghum and soybean yields are less 
affected by the reduced amount of available water. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour and applying lime and fertilizer 
help to control erosion and establish the pasture. 
Overgrazing causes a reduced forage yield, surface 
compaction, excessive runoff, and erosion. Hay and 
pasture planting, rotation grazing, deferred grazing, and 
fertilization help to maintain the pasture and control 
erosion. 

The seasonal high water table is a severe limitation 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings with 
basements and a moderate limitation on sites for 
dwellings without basements. The shrink-swell potential 
is a severe limitation on sites for dwellings without 
basements. The slope is a moderate limitation on sites 
for both kinds of dwellings. Installing tile drains around 
the base of foundations lowers the seasonal high water 
table. Reinforcing foundations and widening foundation 
trenches and backfilling them with suitable coarse 
material help to prevent the structural damage caused by 
shrinking and swelling. Land shaping by cutting and 
filling is needed to prepare building sites. Revegetation is 
difficult if the subsoil is exposed. 

The slow permeability and the seasonal high water 
table are limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site 
for septic tank absorption fields. Replacing the soil with 
more permeable material helps to overcome the slow 
permeability. Subsurface drains help to lower the water 
table. Placing the filter lines on the contour helps to 
prevent seepage of effluent on side slopes and 
contamination of surface water. 

The land capability classification is IVe. 


123—Riverwash. This map unit is between the Corps 
of Engineers levee and the Mississippi River. !t is subject 
to frequent flooding or ponding for long periods. The 
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areas are linear in shape and range from 10 to 400 
acres. 

Typically, the areas consist of stratified sandy material. 
Slopes are irregular, and there are many short 
escarpments where flowing water has cut away some 
sand. 

Water and air generally move through this sandy 
material at a rapid rate. The water table is several feet 
above the surface during periods of flooding. It is within 
a depth of 3 feet during other periods. The depth of the 
water table is largely controlled by the water level of the 
river. Available water capacity is low. Organic matter 
content is very low. 

Most areas are idle land and support very little 
vegetation. Areas of Riverwash are generally not suited 
to crops or use as woodland or as a site for dwellings 
and septic tank absorption fields because of flooding. 
These areas are a probable source of sand. 

A land capability classification has not been assigned. 


180—Dupo silt loam. This is a nearly level, somewhat 
poorly drained soil on flood plains adjacent to bluffs. It is 
protected by a levee but is subject to rare flooding. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 200 
acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 16 inches thick. The underlying material is 
dark brown, mottled, friable silt loam about 18 inches 
thick. Below this is a buried soil of very dark gray, 
mottled, firm silty clay. In places the layer of silty clay is 
deeper. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the well drained Arenzville, poorly drained Fults, and 
moderately well drained Wilbur soils. Arenzville soils are 
underlain by a silt loam buried soil. Fults soils are in the 
lower landscape positions. They have more clay in the 
surface layer than the Dupo soil. Wilbur soils formed 
entirely in silty sediments and are in the higher 
landscape positions. The included areas make up 5 to 
10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of this 
Dupo soil at a moderate rate and through the lower part 
at a slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.5 feet below 
the surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction is 
neutral throughout the profile. The potential for frost 
action is high. The shrink-swell potential is low in the 
surface layer and the underlying material and high in the 
buried soil layer. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for dwellings and septic tank absorption fields 
because of flooding. 

lf this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table delays planting in some 
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years. The levee protects the soil from flooding by the 
river, but the soil is subject to rare flooding for very brief 
periods because of surface runoff trapped behind the 
levee. Surface ditches help to remove excess water. 
Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and returning 
crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil 
fertility, reduce crusting, and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes are suitable. Removing excess 
water with surface ditches reduces winterkill and frost 
heave. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. 


226—Wirt silt loam. This is a nearly level, well 
drained soil on narrow bottom lands. It is subject to 
occasional flooding for brief periods in spring. The areas 
are linear in shape and range from 3 to 20 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 3 inches thick. The subsoil is about 30 
inches thick. In the upper part it is dark brown, friable silt 
loam. In the lower part it is dark yellowish brown and 
yellowish brown, mottled, friable loam. The underlying 
material to a depth of 60 inches or more is yellowish 
brown, mottled sandy loam and gravelly and very 
gravelly sandy loam. In some places the soil has coarse 
fragments within 20 inches of the surface. In other 
places it does not have coarse fragments within a depth 
of 60 inches. In some areas bedrock is within a depth of 
60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soils. These 
soils are in landscape positions similar to those of the 
Wirt soil. They do not have coarse fragments within a 
depth of 60 inches. They make up 5 to 10 percent of the 
map unit. 

Water and air move through this Wirt soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is slow. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Organic matter content is 
moderately low. Reaction in the subsoil is medium acid 
to neutral. The shrink-swell potential is low, and the 
potential for frost action is moderate. 


In most areas this soil is used for woodland or pasture. 


Most areas are not easily accessible and commonly are 
not wide enough for easy cultivation. The soil is well 
suited to pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to 
use as a site for dwellings and septic tank absorption 
fields because of flooding. 

In the areas used for pasture, overgrazing reduces 
forage yields and causes surface compaction. Pasture 
and hayland planting, rotation grazing, deferred grazing, 
and fertilization help to maintain the pasture. 

In the wooded areas, measures that exclude livestock 
and prevent fires are needed. Excluding livestock from 
the woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the 
leaf mulch and of desirable young trees, surface 
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compaction, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection 
helps to prevent damage to trees and helps to maintain 
the leaf mulch. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It is suited to grain and seed 
crops, grasses, wild herbaceous plants, and hardwood 
species. Trees and shrubs are easily established, and 
native stands of trees provide good habitat for woodland 
wildlife. Protection from fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. 


249—Edinburg silt loam. This is a nearly level, poorly 
drained soil in upland depressions and drainageways. It 
is ponded for brief periods in spring. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is very dark grayish brown, friable silty clay loam 
about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is about 41 inches 
thick. In the upper part it is gray and grayish brown, 
mottled, firm silty clay. In the next part it is light brownish 
gray, mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part it is 
light brownish gray, mottled, friable silt loam. In some 
places the surface layer has more clay. In other places it 
has less organic matter and is lighter in color. 

Water and air move through this Edinburg soil at a 
slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow to 
ponded. The seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot above 
the surface to 2.0 feet below in spring. Available water 
capacity is high. Organic matter content is moderate. 
Reaction in the subsoil is medium acid to neutral. The 
shrink-swell potential and the potential for frost action 
are high. 

in most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of ponding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table and ponding delay planting 
in some years. Surface ditches and subsurface drains 
help to remove excess water. Keeping tillage operations 
to a minimum and returning crop residue to the soil help 
to maintain soil tilth and soil fertility, reduce crusting, and 
increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, frost heave 
commonly damages the plants. Surface ditches and 
subsurface drains help to remove excess water. Proper 
stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely deferment of 
grazing, and restricted grazing during wet periods help to 
maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. 


274G—Seaton silt loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes. 
This is a very steep, well drained soil on dissected 
upland side slopes. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 20 to 2,000 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 1 inch thick. The subsurface layer 
is dark grayish brown and brown, friable silt loam about 5 
inches thick. The subsoil is dark brown, friable silt loam 
about 54 inches thick. In some areas the subsoil has 
more clay. In other areas the subsoil and the underlying 
material are calcareous. Some areas are less. sloping. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Eden and Lacrescent soils. Eden soils formed in loess 
and material weathered from limestone. They are near 
the base of slopes. Lacrescent soils formed in colluvium 
and are on the face of bluffs. Also included are areas of 
limestone outcrops at midslope and near the base of 
slopes. The included areas make up 5 to 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Seaton soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is very rapid. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content is 
moderately low. Reaction in the subsoil is very strongly 
acid to neutral. The shrink-swell potential is low. The 
potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil supports native hardwood trees 
(fig. 9). It is well suited to woodland and to habitat for 
woodland wildlife. It is generally not suited to cultivated 
crops, pasture, and hay and to use as a site for 
dwellings and septic tank absorption fields because of 
the slope and the limestone outcrops. 

Because of the slope, the main concerns in managing 
woodland are the erosion hazard and the equipment 
limitation. Another management concern is plant 
competition, which affects seedlings of desirable 
species. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on or as 
near the contour as possible helps to control erosion. On 
the steeper slopes, skidding logs or trees uphill with a 
cable and winch also helps to contro! erosion. Firebreaks 
of grass are needed. Seeding all bare areas created by 
logging operations to grass or a grass-legume mixture 
after completion of logging operations helps to control 
erosion. Limiting the use of machinery to periods when 
the soil is firm reduces the equipment limitation. 
Chemical or mechanical measures can reduce 
competition from undesirable vegetation in openings 
created by timber harvesting operations. Excluding 
livestock from the woodland prevents reduction or 
destruction of the leaf mulch and of desirable young 
trees, surface compaction, and damage to tree roots. 
Fire protection prevents damage to trees and helps to 
maintain the leaf mulch. 

The areas of native hardwoods have good potential for 
use as habitat for deer, wild turkey, squirrels, and other 
woodland wildlife. Protection from fire and grazing is 
essential. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. 


284—Tice silty clay loam. This is a nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil on slight rises and low 
terraces on flood plains. It is protected by a levee 
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system but is subject to rare flooding. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 15 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray, friable 
silty clay loam about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is very dark grayish brown, friable silty clay loam about 6 
inches thick. The subsoil is friable silty clay loam about 
45 inches thick. In the upper part it is dark grayish 
brown. In the lower part it is grayish brown and mottied. 
In places the subsoil and the underlying material have 
more sand. In some areas the subsoil has more clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Beaucoup and Fults soils in the lower 
positions on the landscape. Fults soils have more clay in 
the subsoil and more sand in the lower part than the 
Tice soil. The included soils make up 5 to 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Tice soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.0 feet below 
the surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderate. Reaction in the 
subsoil is medium acid to neutral. The surface layer is 
easily tilled only within a narrow range in moisture 
content. It becomes hard and cloddy if tilled when wet. 
The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for 
frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonai high water table delays planting in some 
years. The levee protects the soil from flooding by the 
river, but the soil is subject to rare flooding because of 
surface runoff trapped behind the levee. Surface ditches 
help to remove excess water. Subsurface drains can be 
used if suitable outlets are available. Keeping tillage 
operations to a minimum and returning crop residue to 
the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil fertility and 
increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, frost heave 
commonly damages the plants. Surface ditches help to 
remove excess water. Subsurface drains can be used if 
suitable outlets are available. Proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help to maintain the 
pasture. 

The land capability classification is |. 


302—Ambraw silty clay loam. This is a nearly level, 
poorly drained soil in swales and on broad, low ridges on 
flood plains. It is protected by a levee system but is 
subject to rare flooding. The areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray, friable 
silty clay loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is 
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Figure 9.—A wooded area of Seaton silt loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes. Hamburg silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes, Is in the foreground. 


about 31 inches thick. In the upper part it is dark gray, 
mottled, friabie clay loam and sandy clay loam. In the 
next part it is gray, mottled, friable clay loam and very 
friable sandy clay loam. In the lower part it is dark 
grayish brown, mottled, very friable sandy loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
gray, friable loam and silt loam. In some places the 


subsoil has more sand. In other places it has more clay. 


Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Riley and Nameoki soils in 
the higher landscape positions. Nameoki soils have more 
clay in the subsoil than the Ambraw soil. The included 
areas make up 2 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Ambraw soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. 
The seasonal high water table is within a depth of 2 feet 
in spring. Available water capacity is high. Organic matter 
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content is moderate. Reaction in the subsoil is strongly 
acid to neutral. After hard rains, a crust commonly forms 
on the surface. The soil is easily tilled only within a 
narrow range in moisture content. It becomes hard and 
cloddy if tilled when too wet. The shrink-sweil potential is 
moderate. The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table delays planting in some 
years. The levee protects the soil from frequent flooding 
by the river, but the soil is subject to rare flooding 
because of surface runoff trapped behind the levee. 
Surface ditches help to remove excess water. Keeping 
tillage operations to a minimum and returning crop 
residue to the soil improve soil tilth and soil fertility, 
reduce crusting, and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the seasonal 
high water table reduces yields. Water-tolerant grasses 
and legumes are suitable. Removing excess water with 
surface ditches helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. 


304B—Landes very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent 
slopes. This is a gently sloping, well drained soil on 
undulating ridges and natural levees on flood plains 
along the major rivers and streams. It is protected by a 
levee system but is subject to rare flooding. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 250 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark gray, very friable 
very fine sandy loam about 14 inches thick. The subsoil 
is dark brown and brown, very friable very fine sandy 
loam about 25 inches thick. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is dark yellowish brown, 
loose loamy very fine sand. In some places the soil has 
more silt and clay throughout. In other places the 
underlying material has more clay. In some areas the soil 
has more sand throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Riley and Nameoki soils in 
depressions and along drainageways. Riley soils have 
less sand throughout than the Landes soil, and Nameoki 
soils have more clay in the upper part. The included soils 
make up 2 to 5 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of this 
Landes soil at a moderately rapid rate and through the 
lower part at a rapid rate. In cultivated areas surface 
runoff is stow. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction in 
the subsoil is slightly acid to mildly atkaline. The shrink- 
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sweil potential is low. The potential for frost action is 
moderate. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and well suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
water erosion and soil blowing are hazards and the 
moderate available water capacity is a limitation. Contour 
farming and a conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surface after planting help to control 
erosion and soil blowing. Selecting crops and crop 
species that are drought tolerant or that mature before 
the hot, dry part of summer helps to overcome the 
moderate available water capacity. Leaving crop residue 
on the surface also helps to conserve soil moisture. The 
soil is suited to irrigation, and a source of water is 
generally available. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, yields are 
reduced during periods of low rainfall. Water can be 
added by irrigation systems. Soil blowing is a hazard. It 
can be controlled by field windbreaks. Water erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour and applying lime and fertilizer 
help to ensure good growth of pasture plants and control 
erosion. Allowing sufficient time for pasture plants to 
become established and preventing overgrazing help to 
maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


308B—Alford silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
is a gently sloping, well drained soil on upland ridges (fig. 
10). The areas are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 
200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 10 inches thick. The subsoil is about 41 inches 
thick. In the upper part it is dark brown, friable silt loam. 
In the next part it is dark brown, friable silty clay loam. In 
the lower part it is dark brown, friable silt loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
yellowish brown, friable silt loam. In some areas the 
subsoil has continuous silt coatings in the middle part 
and is firm and brittle in the lower part. In other areas 
the upper part of the subsoil is mottled. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Marine soils in 
drainageways, in depressions, and on side slopes at the 
head of drainageways. These soils are moderately. slowly 
permeable. They make up 2 to 5 percent of the map 
unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. Available water capacity is high. Organic matter 
content is moderately low. Reaction in the subsoil is 
strongly acid to slightly acid. The shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. The potential for frost action is high. 
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Figure 10.—An area of Alford slit loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, on a narrow ridge. Seaton silt loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes, is on the 
steeper adjacent side slopes. 


In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. it is 
moderately suited to use as a site for dwellings and well 
suited to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. It can be controlled by contour 
farming and a conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surface after planting. 

If this soil is used for pasture, overgrazing reduces 
forage yields and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation 
grazing, deferred grazing, and fertilization help to 
maintain the pasture and contro! erosion. 

The shrink-swell potential is a limitation affecting the 
use of this soil as a site for dwellings. Reinforcing 
foundations and widening foundation trenches and 
backfilling them with suitable coarse material help to 
prevent the structural damage caused by shrinking and 
swelling. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


308C2—Alford silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a sloping, well drained soil on upland 
side slopes and ridges. The areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is about 52 inches 
thick. In the upper part it is yellowish brown, friable silty 
clay loam. In the lower part it is yellowish brown, friable 
silt loam. In places the surface layer is thinner. In some 
areas the subsoil has continuous silt coatings in the 
lower part and is firm and brittle in the middle part. In 
other areas the subsoil is mottled. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soils on narrow 
bottom lands. The included areas make up 2 to 5 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. Available water capacity is high. Organic matter 
content is low. Reaction is strongly acid or medium acid 
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in the subsoil. After hard rains, a crust commonly forms 
on the surface. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, and hay. It is moderately suited to cultivated 
crops and well suited to pasture and hay. It is well suited 
to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields and 
moderately suited to use as a site for dwellings. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Terraces, crop rotation, contour 
farming, and a conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surtace after planting help to control 
erosion, reduce crusting, and increase water infiltration 
(fig. 11). 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing reduces forage yields and 
causes surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
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erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and control erosion. 

The shrink-swell potential is a limitation affecting the 
use of this soil as a site for dwellings. Reinforcing 
foundations and widening foundation trenches and 
backfilling them with suitable coarse material help to 
prevent the structural damage caused by shrinking and 


‘swelling. Erosion is a hazard during construction. 


Removing the plant cover only from those sites under 
active construction helps to control erosion and 
sedimentation. Topsoil can be stockpiled and later 
returned to the site. Seeding or sodding all disturbed 
areas as soon as possible helps to control erosion. 
Laying out developments on the contour reduces 
construction problems and the hazard of erosion. 

The land capability classification is Ille. 


Figure 11.—A terrace In an area of Alford silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, eroded. 
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308D3—Alford silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a strongly sloping, well drained 
soil on upland side slopes. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 25 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 54 inches of 
yellowish brown, friable silty clay loam and silt loam. In 
some places the surface layer has more clay. In other 
places the soil has more sand and pebbles throughout. 
In some areas the subsoil is firm and brittle in the lower 
part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soils in narrow 
drainageways. The included areas make up 2 to 5 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is rapid. 
Available water capacity is high. Organic matter content 
is low. Reaction in the subsoil is very strongly acid to 
medium acid. After hard rains, a crust commonly forms 
on the surface. The soil is easily tilled only within a 
narrow range in moisture content. It becomes hard and 
cloddy if tilled when wet. The shrink-swell potential is 
moderate. The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, and hay. It is poorly suited to cultivated crops 
and well suited to pasture and hay. It is moderately 
suited to use as a site for dwellings and septic tank 
absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Resource management systems that 
include crop rotations with 1 or more years of forage 
crops, a conservation tillage system that leaves crop 
residue on the surface after planting, contour farming, 
terraces, or a combination of these practices help to 
control erosion and improve soil tilth. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing reduces forage yields and 
causes surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and control erosion. 

The shrink-swell potential and the slope are limitations 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings. 
Erosion is a hazard during construction periods. 
Reinforcing foundations and widening foundation 
trenches and backfilling them with suitable coarse 
material help to prevent the structural damage caused by 
shrinking and swelling. Land shaping by cutting and 
filling is needed. Removing the plant cover only from 
those sites under active construction helps to control 
erosion and sedimentation. Topsoil can be stockpiled 
and later returned to the site. Seeding or sodding all 
disturbed areas as soon as possible helps to control 
erosion. Laying out developments on the contour 
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reduces construction problems and helps to control 
erosion. 

The slope is a limitation affecting the use of this soil 
as a site for septic tank absorption fields. Placing the 
filter ines on the contour helps to prevent contamination 
of surface water and seepage of effluent on side slopes. 

The land capability classification is IVe. 


308E3—Alford silt loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a moderately steep, well 
drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 20 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is friable silt loam 
about 52 inches thick. It is strong brown in the upper 
part and dark brown in the lower part. In places the soil 
has more sand and pebbles throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the slowly permeable Ursa soils, which formed in a 
paleosol in the tower positions on the slopes. Also 
included are bedrock outcrops at the base of some 
slopes. The included areas make up 2 to 5 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is rapid. Available water 
capacity is high. Organic matter content is low. Reaction 
in the subsoil is strongly acid or medium acid. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for pasture, hay, or 
woodland. It is generally not suited to cultivated crops 
because of the slope and the erosion hazard. It is well 
suited to pasture and hay and to use as woodland and 
as habitat for woodland wildlife. It is moderately suited to 
use as habitat for openiand wildlife. It is poorly suited to 
use as a site for dwellings and septic tank absorption 
fields. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard during the establishment period. Seeding on the 
contour with a no-till seeder helps to control erosion. 
Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely deferment 
of grazing, weed control, additions of fertilizer, and 
restricted use during wet periods help to maintain the 
pasture. 

The main concerns in managing woodland are 
excluding livestock and preventing fires. Excluding 
livestock from the woodland prevents reduction or 
destruction of the leaf mulch and of desirable young 
trees, surface compaction, and damage to tree roots. 
Fire protection prevents damage to trees and helps to 
maintain the leaf mulch. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover 
can be maintained, but the moderately steep slopes and 
low fertility limit the extent of grain and seed crops. 
Protection from fire and grazing is essential. 
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The slope and the shrink-swell potential are limitations 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings. 
Extensive land shaping by cutting and filling is needed to 
prepare building sites. Reinforcing foundations and 
widening foundation trenches and backfilling them with 
suitable coarse material help to prevent the structural 
damage caused by shrinking and swelling. Leaving as 
much vegetation on the surface as possible during 
construction helps to control erosion. Seeding or sodding 
disturbed areas as soon as possible helps to control 
erosion. 

The slope is a severe limitation affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Placing the filter tines on the contour helps to prevent 
contamination of surface water and seepage of effluent 
on side slopes. 

The land capability classification is Vle. 


308F—Alford silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. 
This is a steep, well drained soil on dissected upland 
side slopes. The areas are irregular in shape and range 
from 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown, friable silt loam about 3 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 52 inches of yellowish brown, friable silty 
clay loam and silt loam. The underlying material is 
brown, friable silt loam. In some areas the soil has more 
sand and pebbles throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the slowly permeable Ursa soils, which formed in a 
paleosol. These soils are in landscape positions similar 
to those of the Alford soil. Also included are some areas 
of rock outcrops at the base of slopes and areas where 
deep gullies have been cut into many of the side slopes. 
The included areas make up 5 to 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is very rapid. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content is 
moderately low. Reaction in the subsoil is strongly acid 
or medium acid. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. 
The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil supports native hardwoods. It is 
moderately suited to use as woodland and well suited to 
use as habitat for woodland wildlife. It is moderately 
suited to pasture. It is generally not suited to cultivated 
crops and hay and to use as a site for dwellings and 
septic tank absorption fields because of the slope. 

Because of the slope, the main concerns in managing 
woodland are the erosion hazard and the equipment 
limitation. Another management concern is plant 
competition, which affects seedlings of desirable 
species. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on or as 
near the contour as possible helps to control erosion. On 
the steeper slopes, skidding !ogs or trees uphill with a 
cable and winch also helps to control erosion. Firebreaks 
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of grass are needed. Seeding all bare areas created by 
logging operations to grass or a grass-legume mixture 
after completion of logging operations helps to control 
erosion. Limiting the use of machinery to periods when 
the soil is firm reduces the equipment limitation. 
Chemical or mechanical measures can reduce the 
competition from undesirable plants in openings created 
by timber harvesting operations. Excluding livestock from 
the woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the 
leaf mulch and of desirable young trees, surface 
compaction, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection 
prevents damage to trees and helps to maintain the leaf 
mulch. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover 
can be maintained, but the steep slopes and low fertility 
limit the extent of grain and seed crops. Areas of native 
hardwoods have good potential for use as habitat for 
deer, wild turkey, squirrels, and other woodland wildlife. 
Protection from fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vle. 


333—Wakeland silt loam. This is a nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil on the flood plains in 
upland drainageways and on alluvial fans. It is subject to 
occasional flooding for brief periods in spring. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 5 to 20 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
mottled, friable silt loam about 9 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
grayish brown and light brownish gray, mottled, friable 
silt loam. In some places the root zone is more acid. In 
other places the underlying material has more sand and 
limestone flagstones. In some areas a buried soil is at a 
depth of less than 40 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Birds and moderately well drained 
Wilbur soils. Birds soils are in the lower areas and are 
subject to frequent flooding for long periods in spring. 
Wilbur soils are in the higher areas. The included areas 
make up 2 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Wakeland soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is very 
slow. The seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 3 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction 
is mecium acid to neutral. The shrink-swell potential is 
low. The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. Jt is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generaily not suited to use as a 
site for dwellings and septic tank absorption fields 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table and occasional flooding 
delay planting in some years. Surface ditches help to 
remove excess water. Subsurface drains can be used if 
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suitable outlets are available. Keeping tillage operations 
to a minimum and returning crop residue to the soil help 
to maintain soil tilth and soil fertility. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, water-tolerant 
legumes and grasses are suitable. Removing excess 
water with surface ditches and subsurface drains helps to 
reduce winterkill and frost heave. Proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help to maintain the 
pasture. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openland 
and woodland wildlife. It is suited to grain and seed 
crops, grasses, wild herbaceous plants, and hardwood 
species. When flooded, it provides temporary feeding 
and resting sites for migratory and resident waterfowl. 
Protection from fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. 


334—Birds silt loam. This is a nearly level, poorly 
drained soil on flood plains along the major streams. It is 
subject to ponding and to frequent flooding for long 
periods in spring. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is dark grayish brown, 
mottied, friable silt loam about 18 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
gray, mottled silt loam and silty clay loam. In some 
places the root zone is more acid. In other places the 
lower part of the soil has more clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Okaw and somewhat poorly drained 
Wakeland soils. Okaw soils formed in clayey lacustrine 
sediments and are on the slightly higher terraces. 
Wakeland soils are in the slightly higher positions on 
flood plains. The included areas make up 5 to 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Birds soil at a 
moderately slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff 
is very slow or ponded. The seasonal high water table is 
0.5 foot above the surface to 1.0 foot below in spring. 
Available water capacity is high. Organic matter content 
is moderately low. Reaction is strongly acid to neutral. 
The shrink-swell potential is low. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is undrained and supports 
native hardwoods. It is generally not suited to cultivated 
crops, pasture, and hay because of flooding. It is well 
suited to use as woodland. It is generally not suited to 
use as a Site for dwellings and septic tank absorption 
fields because of flooding. 

Because of the seasonal high water table, the main 
concerns in managing woodland are the equipment 
limitation, seedling mortality, and windthrow. Another 
management concern is plant competition, which affects 
seedlings of desirable species. Limiting the use of 
equipment to periods when the soil is firm reduces the 
equipment limitation. Planting stock that is larger than is 
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typical helps to reduce seedling mortality. Planting on 
ridges helps to overcome excessive moisture conditions. 
Using harvesting methods that do not leave isolated or 
widely spaced trees and removing only high-value trees 
from a 50-foot-wide strip along the west and south 
edges of the woodiand help to reduce windthrow. 
Chemical or mechanical measures can reduce the 
competition from undesirable plants in openings created 
by timber harvesting operations. Excluding livestock from 
the woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the 
leaf mulch and of desirable young trees, surface 
compaction, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection 
prevents damage to trees and helps to maintain the leaf 
mulch. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for openland, 
woodland, and wetland wildlife. It is suited to grain and 
seed crops, grasses, wild herbaceous plants, and 
hardwood species. Shallow water areas for waterfowl 
can be easily developed. Protection from fire and grazing 
is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vw. 


336—Wilbur silt loam. This is a nearly level, 
moderately well drained soil on the flood plains along the 
major streams and upland drainageways and on alluvial 
fans (fig. 12). The soil is subject to rare flooding. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 100 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is friable silt loam. In the upper part 
it is. brown. In the lower part it is brown and dark 
yellowish brown and is mottled. In places a dark buried 
soil is within 40 inches of the surface. In some areas the 
soil has limestone flagstones throughout. In other areas 
it has more sand throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Wakeland soils. These 
soils are in the lower landscape positions and are 
occasionally flooded. They make up 5 to 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Wilbur soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. 
The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.0 feet below 
the surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction is 
medium acid to neutral throughout the profile. The 
shrink-swell potential is low. The potential for frost action 
is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is well suited to cultivated crops, 
pasture, and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for dwellings and septic tank absorption fields 
because of flooding. 

In areas used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
keeping tillage operations to a minimum and returning 
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Figure 12.—An area of Wilbur silt loam In the foreground. Drury solls are on the sloping terraces below the tree line. 


crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil 
fertility. 

if this soil is used for pasture and hay, water-tolerant 
legumes and grasses are suitable. Frost heave is a 
problem in undrained areas. Excess water can be 
removed by surface ditches and subsurface drains. 
Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely deferment 
of grazing, and restricted grazing during wet periods help 
to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is |. 


338B—Hurst silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes. This is 
a gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil on 
terraces along the major streams. It is subject to rare 
flooding. The areas are irregular in shape and range 
from 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is brown and 
pale brown, friable silt loam about 7 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 44 inches thick. In the upper part it is 
brown, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part it is 
grayish brown, mottled, firm silty clay. In places the 
surface layer is thinner and has more clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the moderately well drained Colp and poorly drained 


Okaw soils. Colp soils are on the short, steep sides of 
terraces and in the higher terrace positions. Okaw soils. 
are in the lower positions. The included areas make up 5 
to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Hurst soil at a very 
slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is medium. 
The seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 3 feet below 
the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Organic matter content is moderately low. 
Reaction in the subsoil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid. After hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the 
surface. The soil dries slowly in spring. The shrink-swell 
potential is high, and the potential for frost action is 
moderate. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. 
It is generally not suited to use as a site for dwellings 
and septic tank absorption fields because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or smail grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Contour farming and a conservation 
tillage system that leaves crop residue on the surface 
after planting help to contro! erosion, reduce crusting, 
improve soil tilth, and increase water infiltration. Low 
reaction in the subsoil restricts the availability of plant 
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nutrients. Crops respond well to fertilization if the soil is 
adequately limed. Surface ditches help to lower the 
seasonal high water table. In some years the soil does 
not supply enough moisture for optimum corn yields 
because of the high clay content in the subsoil. Grain 
sorghum and soybean yields are less affected by the 
reduced amount of available water. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes are suitable. Erosion is a hazard, 
particularly during the establishment period. Seeding on 
the contour and applying lime and fertilizer help to 
establish the pasture and control erosion. Overgrazing or 
grazing when the soil is too wet reduces forage 
production and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and poor soil tilth. Removing excess water with 
surface ditches helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. 

The land capability classification is Ile. 


394B—Haynie silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
is a gently sloping, moderately well drained soil on 
undulating ridges on flood plains. It is subject to rare 
flooding. The areas are irregular in shape and range 
from 10 to 250 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown, friable silt loam about 5 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
Stratified dark grayish brown, brown, very dark grayish 
brown, and dark gray, mottled, friable silt loam and silty 
clay loam. In places the soil has more sand throughout. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Ambraw soils in depressions. These 
soils have more clay than the Haynie soil. Also included 
are some areas along old channels where slopes are 
short and steep. The included areas make up 5 to 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Haynie soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. 
The seasonal high water table is 3 to 6 feet below the 
Surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction is 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline throughout the 
profile. The shrink-swell potential is low. The potential for 
frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. It is 
generally not suited to use as a site for dwellings and 
septic tank absorption fields because of flooding. 

lf this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. A conservation tillage system that 
leaves crop residue on the surface after planting helps to 
control erosion, helps to maintain soil tilth, and increases 
water infiltration. 

This soil is suited to pasture and hay. Erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour helps to control erosion. 
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Allowing sufficient time for pasture plants to become 
established before they are grazed and preventing 
overgrazing help to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


408—Aquents, loamy. These nearly level, very poorly 
drained soils are in depressions, abandoned channels, 
and low areas on flood plains. They are subject to 
ponding and frequent flooding for very long periods in 
spring. The areas are irregular in shape and range from 
5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray, firm silty 
clay loam about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
very dark gray, firm silty clay about 5 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
Stratified silty clay loam, silty clay, silt loam, and very fine 
sandy loam. In some places the soil has more clay 
throughout. In other places it has more sand throughout. 

Water and air generally move through these soils at a 
moderately slow rate. Surface runoff is very slow or 
ponded. The seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot above 
the surface to 1.0 foot below during most of the year. 
Ponding generally occurs at some time during the 
growing season. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderate. Reaction is neutral 
or mildly alkaline throughout the profile. 

In most areas these soils support native trees and 
herbaceous plants. Some areas have been cleared. The 
soils are generally not suited to cultivated crops, pasture, 
and hay and to use as a site for dwellings and septic 
tank absorption fields because of flooding. They are well 
suited to wetland plants and to use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. 

The wetland plant species on these soils provide good 
food and cover for wetland wildlife, such as ducks, 
muskrat, mink, and shore birds. Shallow water areas can 
be easily developed. Protection from fire and grazing is 
essential. 

A land capability classification has not been assigned. 


430—Raddle slit loam. This is a nearly level, well 
drained soil on foot slopes and low terraces on flood 
plains. It is subject to rare flooding. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 19 inches thick. The subsoil is 
dark brown and very dark grayish brown, friable silt loam 
about 41 inches thick. ft is mottled in the lower part. In 
places the subsoil has more sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Tice soils in the slightly 
lower positions on the landscape. The included areas 
make up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Raddle soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. Available water capacity is high. Organic matter 
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content is moderate. Reaction is medium acid to neutral. 
The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is cultivated. It is well suited to 
cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. It is generaily not 
suited to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields 
and dwellings because of flooding. 

In areas used for corn, soybeans, and small grain, 
keeping tillage at a minimum and returning crop residue 
to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil fertility. 

The land capability classification is |. 


452A—Riley loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. This is a 
nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil on low 
terraces on flood plains. It is protected by a levee 
system but is subject to rare flooding. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray, friable 
loam about 11 inches thick. The subsoil is about 22 
inches thick. It is dark yellowish brown and dark grayish 
brown and is mottled. In the upper part it is friable clay 
loam, in the next part it is friable sandy clay loam, and in 
the lower part it is very friable sandy loam. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
brown, mottled, loose loamy sand. In some places the 
subsoil is thicker. In other places the subsoil and the 
underlying material have more clay. In some areas the 
subsoil has more sand. 

included with this soi! in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Fults and well drained Landes soils. 
Fults soils have more clay in the upper part than the 
Riley soil. They are in depressions and the lower lying 
areas. Landes soils have more sand throughout than the 
Riley soil. They are on ridges and the higher terraces. 
The included areas make up 5 to 15 percent of the map 
unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of this 
Riley soil at a moderate rate and through the underlying 
material at a rapid rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff 
is slow. The seasonal high water table is 1.5 to 3.0 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Organic matier content also is moderate. 
Reaction in the subsoil is medium acid to mildly alkaline. 
The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for 
frost action is high. 

in most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table delays planting In some 
years. Surface ditches help to remove excess water. 
Subsurface drains can be used if suitable outlets are 
available. The levee protects this soil from flooding by 
the river, but the soil is subject to rare flooding because 
of surface runoff trapped behind the levee. Keeping 
tillage operations to a minimum and returning crop 
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residue to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil 
fertility and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the plants 
commonly are damaged by frost heave. Surface ditches 
help to remove excess water. Subsurface drains can be 
used if suitable outlets are available. Proper stocking 
rates, rotation grazing, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help to maintain the 
pasture. 

The land capability classification is |. 


453B—Muren silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
is a gently sloping, moderately well drained soil on 
upland ridges and side slopes. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is yellowish 
brown, friable silt loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil 
is about 29 inches thick. In the upper part it is yellowish 
brown, mottled, friable silt loam. In the next part it is dark 
yellowish brown, mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the 
lower part it is grayish brown and strong brown, mottled, 
friable silt loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches or more is light brownish gray and strong brown, 
mottled, friable silt loam. In places tillage has mixed the 
surface layer with the subsoil. In some areas the subsoil 
has continuous silt coatings in the middle part and is 
brittle in the lower part. In other areas the subsoil does 
not have mottles. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Marine and Wakeland 
soils. Marine soils are on the less sloping parts of ridges. 
They have more clay in the subsoil than the Muren soil. 
Wakeland soils are in narrow drainageways. The 
included areas make up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Muren soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. The seasonal high water table is 2 to 6 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction 
in the subsoil is medium acid or strongly acid. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. It is 
moderately suited to use as a site for dwellings without 
basements. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
dwellings with basements and for septic tank absorption 
fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Contour farming and a conservation 
tillage system that leaves crop residue on the surface 
after planting help to contro! erosion, reduce crusting, 
and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture, overgrazing reduces 
forage yields and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation 
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grazing, deferred grazing, and fertilization help to 
maintain the pasture and control erosion. 

The seasonal high water table is a moderate limitation 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings 
without basements and a severe limitation on sites for 
dwellings with basements. The shrink-swell potential is a 
moderate limitation on sites for dwellings with or without 
basements. Reinforcing foundations and widening 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. Installing tile drains 
around the base of foundations helps to lower the 
seasonal high water table. 

If this soil is used as a site for septic tank absorption 
fields, the seasonal high water table is a limitation. It can 
be lowered by subsurface drains. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


453C2—Muren slit loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, 
eroded. This is a moderately sloping, moderately well 
drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 30 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is mottled, friable silt 
loam about 29 inches thick. In the upper part it is 
yellowish brown. In the lower part it is grayish brown. 
The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is grayish brown, mottled, friable silt loam. In some areas 
the subsoil has continuous silt coatings in the middle 
part and is brittle in the lower part. 

Water and air move through this Muren soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. The seasonal high water table is 2 to 6 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is low. Reaction in the 
subsoil is medium acid or strongly acid. The surface 
layer tends to crust and puddle after hard rains. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and well suited to 
pasture and hay. It is moderately suited to use as a site 
for dwellings without basements and poorly suited to use 
as a site for dwellings with basements. It is poorly suited 
to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Terraces, crop rotation, contour 
farming, and a conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surface after planting help to control 
erosion, reduce crusting, and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour witha no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing causes reduced forage 
yields, surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
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deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and contro! erosion. 

The seasonal high water table is a moderate limitation 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings 
without basements and a severe limitation on sites for 
dwellings with basements. The shrink-swell potential and 
the slope are moderate limitations on sites for dwellings 
with or without basements. Reinforcing foundations and 
widening foundation trenches and backfilling them with 
suitable coarse material help to prevent the structural 
damage caused by shrinking and swelling. Installing tile 
drains around the base of foundations helps to lower the 
seasonal high water table. Land shaping by cutting and 
filling helps to overcome the slope. Removing the plant 
cover only from those sites under active construction 
helps to control erosion. Topsoil can be stockpiled and 
later returned to the site. Seeding or sodding all 
disturbed areas as soon as possible helps to control 
erosion. 

The slope and the seasonal high water table are 
limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields. Placing the filter lines on 
the contour helps to prevent hillside seepage and 
contamination of surface water. Subsurface drains help 
to lower the seasonal high water table. 

The land capability classification is Ille. 


453D3—Muren silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. This is a strongly sloping, moderately 
well drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 50 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is about 38 
inches thick. In the upper part it is brown, friable silt 
loam. in the next part it is yellowish brown and brown, 
mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part it is gray 
and dark brown, mottled, friable silt loam. The underlying 
material to a depth of 60 inches or more is gray, dark 
brown, and light brownish gray, mottled, friable silt loam. 
In places the subsoil and the underlying material have 
more sand and small pebbles, 

Water and air move through this Muren soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium. The seasonal high water is 2 to 6 feet below 
the surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is low. Reaction in the subsoil is 
medium acid or strongly acid. After hard rains, a crust 
commonly forms on the surface. The shrink-swell 
potential is moderate. The potential for frost action is 
high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
poorly suited to cultivated crops and well suited to 
pasture and hay. It is moderately suited to use as a site 
for dwellings without basements and poorly suited to use 
as a site for dwellings with basements. It is poorly suited 
to use as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
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If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a severe hazard. Resource management 
systems that include crop rotations with 1 or more years 
of forage crops, a conservation tillage system that leaves 
crop residue on the surface, contour farming, terraces, or 
a combination of these practices help to control erosion 
and to maintain soil productivity. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing causes reduced forage 
yields, surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and control erosion. 

The seasonal high water table is a moderate limitation 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings 
without basements and a severe limitation on sites for 
dwellings with basements. The slope and the shrink- 
swell potential are moderate limitations on sites for 
dwellings with or without basements. Instailing tile drains 
around the base of foundations lowers the seasonal high 
water table. Reinforcing foundations and widening 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. Land shaping by 
cutting and filling is needed to prepare building sites. 
Erosion is a hazard during construction. Removing the 
plant cover only from those sites under active 
construction reduces soil loss and sediment damage. 
Topsoil can be stockpiled and later returned to the site. 
Seeding or sodding all disturbed areas as soon as 
possible helps to contro! erosion. 

The slope and the seasonal high water table are 
limitations affecting the use of this soil as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields. Placing the filter lines on 
the contour helps to overcome the slope and helps to 
prevent hillside seepage and contamination of surface 
water. Subsurface drains help to lower the seasonal high 
water table. 

The land capability classification is IVe. 


457——Booker clay. This is a nearly level, very poorly 
drained soil on broad flats and in depressions on flood 
plains along the major rivers. It is protected by a levee 
system but is subject to occasional flooding for brief 
periods in spring. It is frequently ponded in spring. The 
areas are irreguiar in shape and range from 20 to 400 
acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark gray, very firm 
clay about 13 inches thick. The subsoil is mottled, very 
firm clay about 47 inches thick. In the upper part it is 
olive gray, in the next part it is gray and dark grayish 
brown, and in the lower part it is olive gray. In places the 
subsoil and the underlying material have more sand and 
lass clay. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Dupo and Nameoki soils. 
Dupo soils have at least 20 inches of silt loam overwash 
and are near the streams. Nameoki soils are on low 
ridges. They have more sand in the lower part of the 
subsoil and in the underlying material than the Booker 
soil. The included areas make up 5 to 10 percent of the 
map unit. 

Water and air move through this Booker soil at a very 
slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow to 
ponded. The seasonal high water table is 0.5 foot above 
the surface to 1.0 foot below in spring. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Organic matter content also is 
moderate. Reaction in the subsoil is medium acid to 
neutral. After hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the 
surface. The shrink-swell potential is very high. The 
potential for frost action is moderate. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and poorly suited 
to pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table delays planting in some 
years. The soil is protected from frequent flooding by a 
levee, but it is occasionally flooded or ponded by surface 
runoff. Surface ditches help to remove excess water. 
Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and returning 
crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil 
fertility. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the seasonal 
high water table reduces yields. Water-tolerant grasses 
and legumes are suitable. Removing excess water with 
surface ditches helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to maintain the pasture. 

This soil is moderately suited to use as habitat for 
wetland wildlife. It is suited to grain and seed crops, 
grasses, wild herbaceous plants, and hardwood species. 
The native plant species provide food and cover for 
wetland wildlife, such as ducks, muskrat, mink, and 
shore birds. Shallow water areas for waterfowl can be 
easily developed. Protection from fire and grazing is 
essential. 

The land capability classification is IIlw. 


517A—Marine silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
is a nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil on broad 
upland ridges. The areas are irregular in shape and 
range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown, friable silt 
loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray, friable silt loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 36 inches thick. In the upper part it is 
brown, mottled, firm silty clay loam. In the next part it is 
brown, mottled, firm silty clay. In the lower part it is 
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grayish brown, mottled, friable silty clay loam and gray, 
mottled, friable silt loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is gray, mottled, friable silt 
loam. In some places the subsoil has less clay. In other 
places it has a high amount of sodium. In some areas 
the surface layer and the subsoil have been mixed by 
cultivation. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Rushville soils at the head of 
drainageways and in slight depressions. The included 
areas make up 2 to 5 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Marine soil at a slow 
rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. The 
seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 2 feet below the 
surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction in 
the subsoil is very strongly acid to slightly acid. After 
hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the surface. The 
shrink-swell potential and the potential for frost action 
are high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields and dwellings. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table is a limitation. It can be 
lowered by surface ditches. Keeping tillage operations to 
a minimum and returning crop residue to the soil improve 
soil tilth and soil fertility, reduce crusting, and increase 
water infiltration. Low reaction in the subsoil restricts the 
availability of plant nutrients. Crops respond well to 
fertilizer if this soil is adequately limed. In some years the 
soil does not supply enough moisture for optimum corn 
yields because of the high clay content in the subsoil. 
Grain sorghum and soybean yields are less affected by 
the reduced amount of available water. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes are suitable. Additions of lime 
increase the availability of plant nutrients. Overgrazing or 
grazing when the soil is too wet reduces forage 
production and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and poor soil tilth. Removing excess water with 
surface ditches helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. 

The seasonal high water table and the high shrink- 
swell potential are severe limitations affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for dwellings. Installing tile drains 
around the base of foundations lowers the seasonal high 
water table. Reinforcing foundations and widening 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. 

The seasonal high water table and the slow 
permeability are severe limitations affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the water table. 
Enlarging the absorption area or replacing the soil with 
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more permeable material helps to overcome the slow 
permeability. 
The land capability classification is Ilw. 


517B—Marine silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
is a gently sloping, somewhat poorly drained soil on 
upland ridges and side slopes. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is light 
brownish gray, mottled, friable silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil is about 40 inches thick. In the upper 
part it is brown, mottled, firm silty clay loam. in the next 
part it is brown, mottled, firm silty clay. In the lower part 
it is light brownish gray, mottled, firm and friable silty clay 
loam and silt loam. The underlying material. to a depth of 
60 inches or more is grayish brown, mottled, friable silt 
loam. In areas where the surface layer and the subsoil 
have been mixed through tillage, the surface layer has 
more clay. In some areas the subsoil has less clay. In 
other areas it has more sodium. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Rushville soils in depressions and at 
the head of drainageways. The included areas make up 
2 to 5 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Marine soil at a slow 
rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is medium. The 
seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 2 feet below the 
surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction in 
the subsoil is very strongly acid to slightly acid. After 
hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the surface. The 
shrink-swell potential and the potential for frost action 
are high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. it is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
septic tank absorption fields and dwellings. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Contour farming and a conservation 
tillage system that leaves crop residue on the surface 
after planting help to control erosion, reduce crusting, 
and increase water infiltration. Additions of lime help to 
make plant nutrients more available. Surface ditches 
lower the seasonal high water table. In some years this 
soil does not supply enough moisture for optimum corn 
yields because of the high clay content in the subsoil. 
Grain sorghum and soybean yields are less affected by 
the reduced amount of available water. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes are suitable. Erosion is a hazard, 
particularly during the establishment period. Seeding on 
the contour helps to contro! erosion. Overgrazing or 
grazing when the soil is too wet reduces forage 
production and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and poor soil tilth. Removing excess water with 
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subsurface drains helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. 

The seasonal high water table and the high shrink- 
swell potential are severe limitations affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for dwellings. Installing tile drains 
around the base of foundations lowers the seasonal high 
water table. Reinforcing foundations and widening 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. 

The seasonal high water table and the slow 
permeability are severe limitations affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. Enlarging the absorption area or replacing the soil 
with more permeable material helps to overcome the 
slow permeability. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


591—Fults silty clay. This is a nearly level, poorly 
drained soil in swales and on broad, low ridges on flood 
plains. It is protected by a levee system but is subject to 
occasional flooding for brief periods in spring. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark gray, very firm 
silty clay about 12 inches thick. The subsoil is about 30 
inches thick. In the upper part it is dark gray, mottled, 
very firm clay. In the next part it is dark gray, mottled, 
friable clay loam. In the lower part it is gray, mottled, 
very friable sandy clay loam. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is gray, mottled sandy loam. 
in some places the subsoil is thinner and the underlying 
material is closer to the surface. In other places the 
subsoil has more sand. In some areas the lower part of 
the subsoil and the underlying material have more clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Nameoki and Riley soils on 
the slightly higher parts of the landscape. Riley soils 
have more sand in the subsoil than the Fults soil. The 
included areas make up 2 to 5 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move at a very slow rate through the 
upper part of this Fults soil and at a moderately rapid 
rate through the underlying material. in cultivated areas 
surface runoff is slow. The seasonal high water table is 
within 2 feet of the surface in the spring. Available water 
capacity is moderate. Organic matter content also is 
moderate. Reaction in the subsoil is slightly acid to mildly 
alkaline. The surface layer is easily tilled only within a 
narrow range in moisture content. The shrink-swell 
potential is high in the upper part of the subsoil. The 
potential for frost action is high. 

in most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and poorly suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 
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if this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table delays planting and 
reduces yields. The levee protects this soil from frequent 
flooding by the river, but the soil is occasionally flooded 
by surface runoff. Surface ditches help to remove excess 
water. Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and 
returning crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil 
tilth and soil fertility and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the seasonal 
high water table reduces yields. Water-tolerant grasses 
and legumes are suitable. Removing excess water with 
surface ditches helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. 


592—Nameoki silty clay. This is a nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil on low ridges and terraces 
on flood plains. |t is protected by a levee system but is 
subject to rare flooding. The areas are irregular in shape 
and range from 10 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark gray and very 
dark grayish brown, firm silty clay about 14 inches thick. 
The subsoil is about 42 inches thick. In the upper part it 
is dark brown, mottled, firm clay. In the next part it is 
dark grayish brown, mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the 
lower part it is dark grayish brown, mottled, friable clay 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is dark grayish brown, mottled sandy loam. In 
some areas the surface layer is thinner and has less 
clay. In some places the subsoil has more sand. In other 
places it extends below a depth of 60 inches. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Ambraw and Fults and well drained 
Landes soils. Ambraw and Fults soils are in swales and 
in the lower positions on the landscape. Ambraw scils 
formed in loamy alluvium. Landes soils formed entirely in 
loamy alluvium on the higher ridges. The included areas 
make up 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through the subsoil of this 
Nameoki soil at a very slow rate and through the 
underlying material at a moderate rate. In cultivated 
areas surface runoff is slow. The seasonal high water 
table is 1 foot to 3 feet below the surface in spring. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Organic matter 
content also is moderate. Reaction in the subsoil is 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline. The surface layer is 
easily tilled only within a narrow range in moisture 
content. The shrink-swell potential is high in the upper 
part of the subsoil and moderate in the lower part. The 
potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 
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If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table delays planting in some 
years. The levee protects the soil from flooding by the 
river. Surface ditches help to remove excess water. 
Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and returning 
crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil 
fertility and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the seasonal 
high water table reduces yields. Water-tolerant grasses 
and legumes are suitable. Removing excess water with 
surface ditches helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is |lw. 


605F—Ursa silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes. This 
is a steep, well drained soil on upland side slopes. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 20 to 400 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 2 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown, friable loam about 4 inches thick. The 
subsoil is about 54 inches thick. In the upper part it is 
strong brown, mottled, friable loam. In the next part it is 
strong brown, mottled, firm clay loam and clay. In the 
lower part it is gray, brown, and light brownish gray, 
mottled, firm clay loam. In some places the surface layer 
has more clay. In other places the subsoil has less clay. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Atlas soils at the head of 
drainageways and on the less sloping parts of the 
landscape. Also included are areas where sandstone 
crops out on the lower part of slopes and in some 
drainageways. The included areas make up 5 to 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Ursa soil at a slow 
rate. Surface runoff is rapid. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction 
in the subsoil is very strongly acid to neutral. The shrink- 
swell potential is high. The potential for frost action is 
moderate. 

In most areas this soil supports native hardwood trees. 
A few areas have been cleared for pasture. The soil is 
moderately suited to use as woodland and well suited to 
use as habitat for woodland wildlife. It is moderately 
suited to pasture and generally is not suited to hay 
because of the slope. It is generally not suited to 
cultivated crops and to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because of the slope. 

Because of the slope and the high clay content of this 
soil, the main concerns in managing woodland are the 
erosion hazard, the equipment limitation, and seedling 
mortality. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on or 
as near the contour as possible helps to control erosion. 
On the steeper slopes skidding logs or trees uphill with a 
cable and winch also helps to control erosion. Firebreaks 
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of grass are needed. Seeding all bare areas created by 
logging operations to grass or a grass-legume mixture 
after the completion of logging operations helps to 
control erosion. Limiting the use of equipment to periods 
when the soil is firm reduces the equipment limitation. 
Planting stock that is larger than is typical helps to 
reduce seedling mortality. Excluding livestock from the 
woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the leaf 
mulch and of desirable young trees, surface compaction, 
and damage to tree roots. Fire protection prevents 
damage to trees and helps to maintain the leaf mulch. 

This soil has good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and fair potential for use as habitat for 
openiand wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover 
can be maintained, but the steep slopes and low fertility 
limit the extent of grain and seed crops. In areas of 
native hardwoods, the soil has good potential for use as 
habitat for deer, wild turkey, squirrels, and other 
woodland wildlife. Protection from fire and grazing is 
essential. 

If this soil is used for pasture, the erosion hazard is 
severe, especially during the establishment period. 
Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely deferment 
of grazing, weed control, and restricted grazing during 
wet periods help to maintain an adequate stand of 
pasture plants. The steep slopes limit the use of 
equipment. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. 


621B2—Coulterville slit loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. This is a gently sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained soil on upland ridges and side slopes. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 15 to 40 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 7 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 49 inches thick. In the upper part it is brown, 
mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the next part it is gray, 
mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part it is gray, 
light olive gray, olive, and brown, mottled, friable silt 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is brown, mottled silt loam. In some areas the 
subsoil is grayer. In other areas it has more clay. In 
places it does not have significant amounts of sodium. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Coulterville Variant soils in 
depressions and the lower positions on the landscape. 
Also included are “scald spots” where the surface layer 
has a high content of sodium. The included areas make 
up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Coulterville soil at a 
slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is medium. 
The seasonal water table is 1 foot to 3 feet below the 
surface in spring. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Organic matter content is low. Reaction in the subsoil is 
strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the upper part and 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline in the lower part. 
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After hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the surface. 
The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for 
frost action is high. The content of sodium is high 
enough to adversely affect the growth of most crops. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited to 
pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
dwellings and septic tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Resource management systems that 
include a conservation tillage system, contour farming, 
terraces, or a combination of these practices help to 
control erosion. Returning crop residue to the soil 
improves soil fertility and soil tilth, reduces crusting, and 
increases water infiltration. The high content of sodium 
in the subsoil restricts the availability of water and 
interferes with the uptake of plant nutrients. During dry 
periods crops commonly show signs of stress because 
of the sodium content. Soybean, grain sorghum, and 
wheat yields are less affected than corn yields by the 
high sodium content. During construction of terraces, 
grassed waterways, and structures, special care must be 
taken so as not to leave the subsoil exposed. 
Revegetation of the exposed subsoil is extremely 
difficult. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, water-tolerant 
grasses and legumes are suitable. Erosion is a hazard, 
particularly during the establishment period. Seeding on 
the contour helps to control erosion. Overgrazing or 
grazing when the soil is too wet reduces forage 
production and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and poor soil tilth. Removing excess water with 
subsurface drains helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. 

The seasonal high water table and the moderate 
shrink-swell potential are limitations affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for dwellings. Installing tile lines around 
the base of foundations helps to lower the seasonal high 
water table. Reinforcing foundations and widening 
foundation trenches and backfilling them with suitable 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. During construction, 
leaving as much vegetation on the surface as possible 
helps to control erosion. Seeding or sodding disturbed 
areas also helps to control erosion. 

The seasonal high water table and the slow 
permeability are severe limitations affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the water table. 
Enlarging the absorption area or replacing the soil with 
more permeable material helps to overcome the slow 
permeability. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


621C3—Coulterville silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded. This is a sloping, somewhat 
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poorly drained soil on upland side slopes. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 3 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silty 
clay loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 51 
inches thick. In the upper part it is grayish brown, 
mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part it is 
grayish, brown, mottled, firm clay loam. In some places 
the subsoil is thinner and has more sand and pebbles. In 
other places it has more clay. In some areas it does not 
have significant amounts of sodium. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
Blair soils. These soils are in positions on the landscape 
similar to those of the Coulterville soil. They do not have 
significant amounts of sodium. Also included are ‘scald 
spots” where the surface layer has a high content of 
sodium. The included areas make up § to 10 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Coulterville soil at a 
slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is medium. 
The seasonal water table is 1 foot to 3 feet below the 
surface in spring. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Organic matter content is low. Reaction in the subsoil is 
very strongly acid to mildly alkaline in the upper part and 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline in the lower part. 
After hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the surface. 
The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for 
frost action is high. The content of sodium is high 
enough to adversely affect the growth of most plants. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
poorly suited to cultivated crops and moderately suited 
to pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
dwellings and septic tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the erosion hazard and the concentration of sodium in 
the subsoil limit yields. Resource management systems 
that include crop rotations with 1 or more years of forage 
crops, a conservation tillage system that leaves crop 
residue on the surface, contour farming, terraces, or a 
combination of these practices help to keep soil losses 
within acceptable limits and thus help to maintain soil 
productivity. Returning crop residue to the soil reduces 
crusting and improves soil tilth. The high content of 
sodium in the subsoil restricts the availability of water 
and interferes with the uptake of plant nutrients. Crops 
commonly show signs of stress because of the sodium 
content. Soybean, grain sorghum, and wheat yields are 
less affected than corn yields by the sodium content. 
During construction of terraces, grassed waterways, and 
structures, special care must be taken not to leave the 
subsoil exposed. Revegetation of the exposed subsoil is 
extremely difficult. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing reduces forage yields and 
causes surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
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deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and conirol erosion. 

The seasonal high water table, the moderate shrink- 
swell potential, and the slope are limitations affecting the 
use of this soil as a site for dwellings. Installing tile lines 
around the base of foundations helps to lower the 
seasonal high water table. Reinforcing foundations and 
widening foundation trenches and backfilling them with 
coarse material help to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. Land shaping by 
cutting and filling is commonly needed to prepare 
building sites. Slopes are difficult to revegetate, 
especially where the subsoil is exposed. Leaving as 
much vegetation on the surface as possible helps to 
control erosion. Seeding or sodding disturbed areas also 
helps to contro! erosion. 

The seasonal high water table and the slow 
permeability are severe limitations affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the water table. 
Enlarging the absorption area or replacing the soil with 
more permeabie material helps to overcome the slow 
permeability. 

The land capability classification is !Ve. 


785G—Lacrescent flaggy silt loam, 30 to 70 
percent slopes. This is a very steep, well drained soil at 
the base of limestone bluffs (fig. 13). The areas are 
linear in shape and range from 20 to 400 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black flaggy silt loam 
about 18 inches thick. The underlying material to a depth 
of 60 inches or more is dark brown extremely flaggy silt 
loam. In places bedrock is within a depth of 60 inches. 
Some areas have steeper slopes. 

Water and air move through this Lacrescent soil at a 
moderately rapid rate. Surface runoff is very rapid. 
Available water capacity is low. Organic matter content is 
moderate. The soil is mildly alkaline or moderately 
alkaline and is calcareous throughout. The shrink-swell 
potential is low. The potential for frost action is 
moderate. 

in most areas this soil supports native trees and 
herbaceous plants. Tree growth is extremely slow 
because of the low available water capacity. The soil is 
not suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay or to use 
as a site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of the slope. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are woodland management 
concerns because of the slope. Other management 
concerns are the windthrow hazard and plant 
competition. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on 
or as near the contour as possible helps to control 
erosion. On the steeper slopes, skidding logs or trees 
uphill with a cable and winch also helps to control 
erosion. Firebreaks of grass are needed. Seeding all 
bare areas created by logging operations to grass or a 
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grass-legume mixture after completion of logging 
operations helps to contro! erosion. Limiting the use of 
machinery to periods when the soil is firm reduces the 
equipment limitation. Using harvesting methods that do 
not leave isolated or widely spaced trees and removing 
only high-value trees from a 50-foot-wide strip along the 
west and south edges of woodland help to reduce 
windthrow. Chemical or mechanical measures can 
reduce the competition from undesirable plants in 
openings created by timber harvesting operations. 
Excluding livestock from the woodland prevents 
reduction or destruction of the leaf mulch and of 
desirable young trees, surface compaction, and damage 
to tree roots. Fire protection prevents damage to trees 
and helps to maintain the leaf mulch. 

In areas of native hardwoods, this soil has fair or good 
potential for use as habitat for deer, wild turkey, 
squirrels, and other woodland wildlife. Protection from 
fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. 


787—Banlic silt loam. This is a nearly level, 
somewhat poorly drained soil on very low terraces along 
streams and drainageways (fig. 14). It is subject to rare 
flooding. The areas are linear in shape and range from 5 
to 75 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is grayish brown, friable silt loam about 4 inches 
thick. The subsoil to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
grayish brown, mottled silt loam. It is friable in the upper 
part and firm in the lower part. In some places the 
subsoil is thinner and the underlying material has more 
sand. In other places the subsoil has more sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Birds and moderately well drained 
Wilbur soils. These soils do not have firm layers in the 
lower part of the subsoil. Birds soils are in the lower 
areas near drainageways. Wilbur soils are in the slightly 
higher areas. The included areas make up 5 to 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Banlic soil at a slow 
rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. The 
seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 3 feet below the 
surface in spring. Available water capacity is moderate. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction in 
the subsoil is very strongly acid to neutral. The shrink- 
swell potential is low. The potential for frost action is 
high. Rooting depth is restricted in the lower part of the 
subsoil. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops and moderately well suited 
to pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for dwellings and septic tank absorption fields 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the seasonal high water table delays planting in some 
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Figure 13.—An area of Lacrescent flaggy silt loam, 30 to 70 percent siopes, on the face of a limestone bluff. Wilbur silt loam Is on the 
bottom lands in the foreground. 


years. Surface ditches help to remove excess water. 
Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and returning 
crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil 
fertility. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the seasonal 
high water table is a limitation. Water-tolerant grasses 
and legumes are suitable. Delaying grazing when the soil 
is wet improves forage production, helps to prevent 
surface compaction and deterioration of soil tilth, and 
helps to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is Ilw. 


802D—Orthents, loamy, rolling. These are well 
drained and moderately well drained soils in areas where 


the landscape has been modified by filling, leveling, and 
shaping. The areas occur as cloverleafs of highways, 
areas adjacent to gravel pits, and fill areas. They are 
rectangular or irregularly shaped and range from 10 to 
150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam. The substratum to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
layered material that is dominantly silt loam. Some layers 
have been densely compacted during placement. in 
some places more sand is mixed throughout the profile. 
In other places gravel and large stones are mixed 
throughout. The soil material varies widely and does not 
occur in a consistent pattern. 
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Included with these soils in mapping are urban areas 
where concrete, asphalt, buildings, streets, and parking 
lots cover as much as 65 percent of the surface. Also 
included are some areas where slopes are steep and 
very steep. The included areas make up 10 to 15 
percent of the map unit. 

Available water capacity generally is moderate or high 
in the Orthents, but it varies widely. Permeability also 
varies widely because the soils have been compacted by 
construction equipment and because the texture varies 
from place to place. Generally, organic matter content is 
moderate and soil fertility is medium. 

Most areas of these soils are idle or are developed for 
urban or other nonfarm uses. Unless a good plant cover 
protects the surface, erosion is a severe hazard. In the 
more sloping areas, it is an especially severe hazard. In 
severely eroded areas, special management is needed 
to establish and maintain a plant cover. Onsite 
investigation is needed to determine the limitations or 
hazards affecting the use of specific areas. 

This map unit has not been assigned a land capability 
classification. 
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807—Aquents-Orthents complex. This map unit 
consists of soils on a levee and in the borrow area 
adjacent to the levee (fig. 15). In most places a road is 
on top of the levee. The Aquents are nearly level, poorly 
drained soils in the depressional borrow areas on the 
unprotected side of the levee. These soils are subject to 
frequent flooding for very long periods. They are 
generally ponded during part of the growing season. The 
Orthents are moderately steep to very steep, well 
drained soils on the sides, top, and aprons of the levee. 
The areas of this complex are narrow and linear in 
shape and are several hundred acres. They are 65 to 75 
percent Aquents and 25 to 35 percent Orthents. The 
Aquents and Orthents are in areas so small and narrow 
that it was not practical to map them separately. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Aquents is dark gray 
silty clay loam about 8 inches thick. The underlying 
material to a depth of 60 inches or more is mottled, 
stratified silt loam, very fine sandy loam, loam, and 
sandy loam. Colors include very dark gray, dark gray, 
light yellowish brown, and brown. Some areas have been 
leveled or filled. In places the underlying material has 
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Figure 14.—An area of Banliic silt loam in the foreground. Blalr silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded, is in the 


background. 
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Figure 15.—This levee, built by the Corps of Engineers, prevents flooding in farmed areas on bottom lands called the Great American 
Bottoms. 


more clay. Some small areas are ponded throughout the 
year. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Orthents is stratified 
very dark grayish brown, dark brown, and grayish brown, 
friable very fine sandy loam, silty clay, and clay. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
stratified, calcareous, dark grayish brown, very dark 
grayish brown, and grayish brown silt loam, very fine 
sandy loam, and very fine sand. In some places more 
clay is throughout the profile. 

Water and air move through these soils at a slow to 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is ponded on the Aquents 
and medium or rapid on the Orthents. In most years the 
Aquents have a seasonal high water table 1.0 foot above 
to 0.5 foot below the surface for extended periods. 
Available water capacity is high in both the Aquents and 
the Orthents. Organic matter content is low to moderate. 
Reaction ranges from medium acid to moderately 


alkaline throughout the profile. The shrink-swell potential 
and the potential for frost action are moderate or high. 

In most areas the Aquents support stands of 
cottonwood or a recent growth of willows and cattails. 
The Orthents are protected by a good cover of grasses 
and legumes. This map unit is within a drainage district, 
and land use is restricted. The soils are generally not 
suited to cultivated crops or to use as sites for dwellings 
and septic tank absorption fields because of the flooding 
and the slope. 

The Aquents are well suited to wetland plants and to 
use as habitat for wetland wildlife. The native plant 
species on these soils provide food and cover for 
wetland wildlife, such as ducks, muskrat, mink, and 
shore birds. Shallow water areas for waterfowl can be 
easily developed. Protection from fire and grazing is 
essential. 

This map unit has not been assigned a land capability 
classification. 
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864—Pits, quarries. This map unit consists of open 
excavations from which limestone has been mined. 
Areas of this unit are blocky and range from 50 to 80 
acres. The excavations are about 50 to 100 feet deep 
and consist of horizontal layers of bedrock. 

Included with this unit in mapping are areas 
surrounding the pits and horizontal shafts where 
overburden soil material has been mixed with rock 
fragments and other debris during mining operations. 
The included areas make up 5 to 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

The limestone from active quarries is used for 
agricultural lime and for road construction and 
maintenance. 

This map unit has not been assigned a land capability 
classification. 


988F—Westmore-Neotoma complex, 20 to 35 
percent slopes. These steep, well drained soils are on 
upland side slopes. The Westmore soil is on the upper 
part of the side slopes, and the Neotoma soil is on the 
lower part. The areas are irregular in shape and range 
from 20 to 300 acres. They are 65 to 75 percent 
Westmore soil and 25 to 35 percent Neotoma soil. The 
two soils occur in such an intricate pattern that it was 
not practical to map them separately. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Westmore soil is 
very dark grayish brown, friable silt loam about 2 inches 
thick. The subsurface layer is brown, friable silt loam 
about 4 inches thick. The subsoil is about 54 inches 
thick. In the upper part it is yellowish brown and strong 
brown, friabie silt loam. In the next part it is strong brown 
and brown, friable silty clay loam. in the lower part it is 
brown and strong brown, firm silty clay and clay and has 
sandstone fragments. In some areas sandstone bedrock 
is less than 48 inches below the surface. In some places 
the lower part of the subsoil has less clay. In other 
places the subsoil formed in a fine textured paleosol and 
has more clay. 

Typically, the surface layer of the Neotoma soil is very 
dark grayish brown, friable flaggy silt loam about 3 
inches thick. The subsurface layer is brown, friable very 
flaggy silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsoil to a 
depth of about 60 inches is strong brown and yellowish 
red, stratified extremely flaggy loam, extremely flaggy 
sandy loam, and very flaggy sandy clay loam. In places 
the subsoil has more clay. In some areas sandstone and 
shale bedrock is within 40 inches of the surface. 

Included with these soils in mapping are small areas of 
bedrock outcrops and escarpments. The included areas 
make up 10 to 15 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through the upper part of the 
Westmore soil at a moderate rate and through the lower 
part at a slow rate. They move through the Neotoma soil 
at a moderately rapid rate. On both soils surface runoff 
is rapid. Available water capacity is moderate in the 
Westmore soil and very low in the Neotoma soil. Organic 
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matter content is moderately low in both soils. Reaction 
is very strongly acid to neutral in the subsoil of the 
Westmore soil and very strongly acid to medium acid in 
the subsoil of the Neotoma soil. The shrink-swell 
potential and the potential for frost action are high in the 
Westmore soil and low in the Neotoma soil. 

In most areas these soils support native trees and 
herbaceous plants. They are well suited to use as 
woodland and habitat for woodland wildlife. They are 
generally not suited to cultivated crops because of the 
slope. The Westmore soil is well suited to pasture and 
hay, but the Neotoma soil is poorly suited. Both soils are 
generally not suited to use as sites for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because of the slope and 
the large stones in the Neotoma soil. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are management concerns because 
of the slope. Other management concerns are seedling 
mortality on the Westmore soil and plant competition on 
the Neotoma soil. Laying out logging roads and skid 
trails on or as near the contour as possible helps to 
control erosion. On the steeper slopes, skidding logs or 
trees uphill with a cable and winch also helps to control 
erosion. Firebreaks of grass are needed. Seeding all 
bare areas created by logging operations to grass or a 
grass-legume mixture after completion of logging 
operations helps to control erosion. Equipment use is 
restricted to periods when the soil is sufficiently firm and 
dry for good traction. Planting stock that is larger than is 
typical helps to reduce seedling mortality. Chemical or 
mechanical measures can reduce the competition from 
undesirable plants in openings created by timber 
harvesting operations. Excluding livestock from the 
woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the leaf 
mulch and of desirable young trees, surface compaction, 
and damage to tree roots. Fire protection prevents 
damage to trees and helps to maintain the leaf mulch. 

These soils have good potential for use as habitat for 
woodland wildlife and fair potential for use as habitat for 
openland wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover 
can be maintained, but the steep slopes and low fertility 
limit the extent of grain and seed crops. Protection from 
fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. 


1302—Ambraw silty clay loam, wet. This is a nearly 
level, poorly drained soil in swales and depressions on 
flood plains. It is protected by a levee system but is 
frequently ponded by runoff from adjacent areas and by 
the seasonal high water table. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 5 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark gray, friable 
silty clay loam about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer 
is very dark gray, mottled, friable clay loam about 4 
inches thick. The underlying material to a depth of 60 
inches or more is dark grayish brown, grayish brown, 
dark gray, gray, and dark brown, mottled, stratified silty 
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clay, silty clay loam, very fine sandy loam, loamy sand, 
and sand. In some places the underlying material has 
more clay. In other places it has more sand. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the very poorly drained Aquents and the moderately well 
drained Haynie soils. Aquents are in the lower landscape 
positions and in most years are flooded or ponded 
during part of the growing season. Haynie soils are on 
ridges and the higher terraces. The included soils make 
up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Ambraw soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is very slow or ponded. 
The seasonal high water table is 3 feet above the 
surface to 1 foot below in spring. Available water 
capacity is high. Organic matter content is moderate. 
Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate, and the potential for 
frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and poorly suited 
to pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn or soybeans, the seasonal 
high water table and flooding delay planting in some 
years. Surface ditches help to remove excess water. 
Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and returning 
crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil tilth and soil 
fertility and increase water infiltration. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, the seasonal 
high water table reduces yields. Water-tolerant grasses 
and legumes are suitable. Removing excess water with 
surface ditches helps to reduce winterkill and frost 
heave. Proper stocking rates, rotation grazing, timely 
deferment of grazing, and restricted grazing during wet 
periods help to maintain the pasture. 

The land capability classification is IIlw. 


1457—Booker clay, wet. This is a nearly level, very 
poorly drained soil on broad flats and in closed 
depressions on the flood plains along the major rivers. It 
is subject to frequent flooding and ponding for long 
periods in spring and early summer. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is very dark gray, very firm 
silty clay about 16 inches thick. The subsoil is dark gray 
and gray, mottled, very firm clay about 44 inches thick. 
in places it has more sand. 

Water and air move through this Booker soil at a very 
slow rate. Surface runoff is slow to ponded. In most 
years the soil has standing water in winter and spring 
and is too wet for tillage. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Organic matter content is moderately low. 
Reaction in the subsoil is medium acid to neutral. The 
shrink-swell potential is very high. The potential for frost 
action is moderate. 
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In most areas this soil supports native wetland plants 
and is used as habitat for wetland wildlife. It is generally 
not suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay or to use 
as a site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of the flooding, the seasonal high water table, 
and the very slow permeability. 

This soil is well suited to wetland plants and to use as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. The native plant species 
provide food and cover for wetland wildlife, such as 
ducks, muskrat, mink, and shore birds. Shallow water 
areas for waterfowl can be easily developed. Protection 
from fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vw. 


3092B—Sarpy fine sand, frequently flooded, 1 to 7 
percent slopes. This is a gently sloping, excessively 
drained soil on undulating terrace ridges on the flood 
plain between the Mississippi River and a levee. The soil 
is subject to frequent flooding for long periods in winter 
and spring. The areas are irregular in shape and range 
from 30 to 60 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, very 
friable, calcareous fine sand about 9 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
dark grayish brown, loose, calcareous fine sand. In some 
places the soil has thin strata of silt loam, silty clay loam, 
silty clay, and clay loam throughout. in other places the 
surface layer and the upper part of the underlying 
material are not calcareous. In many areas along old 
channels, slopes are short and steep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Ambraw soils in swales and 
depressions. The included soils make up 5 to 10 percent 
of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Sarpy soil at a rapid 
rate. Surface runoff is slow. Available water capacity is 
low. Organic matter content also is low. The soil is 
neutral to moderately alkaline throughout. The shrink- 
swell potential and the potential for frost action are low. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops or 
supports native trees and herbaceous plants. It is poorly 
suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. It is 
generally not suited to use as a site for dwellings and 
septic tank absorption fields because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for cultivated crops, the main 
management concerns are the flooding hazard and 
droughtiness. In most years flooding delays or prevents 
planting. Soybean yields are generally less affected by 
late planting than corn yields because soybeans require 
a shorter growing season. Crops that can tolerate 
droughty conditions or that mature before the hot, dry 
part of summer should be selected for planting. Leaving 
crop residue on the surface helps to control soil blowing 
and conserves soil moisture. 

Flooding and droughtiness limit the use of this soil for 
pasture and hay. Forage production is low because few 
legume and grass species can tolerate the long periods 
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of flooding. Restricted grazing after these periods helps 
to maintain the pasture. 
The land capability classification is IVs. 


3302—Ambraw silty clay loam, frequently flooded. 
This is a nearly level, poorly drained soil in swales and 
depressions on flood plains between the Mississippi 
River and a levee. The soil is subject to frequent flooding 
and ponding for long periods in spring. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silty clay loam about 6 inches thick. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
very dark grayish brown, dark grayish brown, and grayish 
brown, mottled silty clay loam, silt loam, loam, loamy fine 
sand, and fine sandy loam. In some areas the underlying 
material has more clay. In places slopes are short and 
steep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the very poorly drained Aquents and the moderately well 
drained Haynie soils. Aquents are in the lower landscape 
positions and are frequently flooded or ponded during 
the growing season. Haynie soils are on ridges and the 
higher terraces. The included soils make up 5 to 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Ambraw soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow 
to ponded. The seasonal high water table is 3 feet 
above the surface to 1 foot below in spring. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content also is 
high. Reaction is mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. 
The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for 
frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops or 
supports native trees and herbaceous plants. It is poorly 
suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. It is 
generally not suited to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn or soybeans, the main 
management concern is flooding, which commonly 
delays or prevents planting. Soybeans require a shorter 
growing season; thus, soybean yields are generally less 
affected by late planting than corn yields. Conservation 
tillage and crop residue management help to maintain 
soil fertility and soil tilth. 

Flooding limits the use of this soil for pasture and hay. 
Forage production is low because few legume and grass 
species can tolerate the long periods of flooding. 
Restricted use after these periods helps to maintain the 
pasture. 

This soil is well suited to wetland plants and to use as 
habitat for wetland wildlife. The native plant species 
provide food and cover for wetland wildlife, such as 
ducks, muskrat, mink, and shore birds. Shallow water 
areas for waterfowl can be easily developed. Protection 
from fire and grazing is essential. 

The land capability classification is Vw. 
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3333—Wakeland silt loam, frequently flooded. This 
is a nearly level, somewhat poorly drained soil on flood 
plains along the major streams. It is subject to frequent 
flooding for.long periods in spring. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is dark grayish brown, 
mottled, friable silt loam about 12 inches thick. The 
underlying material is grayish brown, gray, and dark 
grayish brown, mottled, friable silt loam about 48 inches 
thick. In places it is more acid. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Birds and moderately well drained 
Wilbur soils. Birds soils are in the lower positions on the 
landscape. Wilbur soils are in the higher positions. The 
included soils make up 5 to 10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Wakeiand soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is very 
slow. The seasonal high water table is 1 foot to 3 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is moderately low. The soil 
is medium acid to neutral throughout. The shrink-swell 
potential is low. The potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and poorly suited 
to pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for septic tank absorption fields and dwellings 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn or soybeans, the seasonal 
high water table and flooding delay planting in some 
years. Surface ditches help to remove excess water. 
Subsurface drains can be used if suitable outlets are 
available. Keeping tillage operations to a minimum and 
returning crop residue to the soil help to maintain soil 
tilth and soit fertility. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, water-tolerant 
legumes and grasses are suitable. Removing excess 
water with surface ditches and subsurface drains helps 
to reduce winterkill and frost heave. Proper stocking 
rates, rotation grazing, timely deferment of grazing, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods help to maintain the 
pasture. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife. It is suited to grasses, wild herbaceous plants, 
and hardwood species. When flooded, it provides 
temporary feeding and resting sites for migratory and 
resident waterfowl. Protection from fire and grazing is 
essential. 

The land capability classification is Illw. 


3394B—Haynie silt loam, frequently flooded, 1 to 5 
percent slopes. This is a gently sloping, moderately well 
drained soil on undulating ridges on flood plains. It is not 
protected by a levee and is subject to frequent flooding 
for long periods in spring. The areas are irregular in 
shape and range from 10 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is very dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 10 inches thick. The subsurface 
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layer is brown, very friable silt loam about 5 inches thick. 
The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is stratified silt loam, loam, and silty clay loam. In some 
places it has more clay. In other places the soil has 
more sand anc is less stratified throughout. Some areas 
have short, steep slopes. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Ambraw soils in swales and 
depressions. The included soils make up 5 to 10 percent 
of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Haynie soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is slow. 
The seasonal high water table is 3 to 6 feet below the 
surface in spring. Available water capacity is high. 
Organic matter content is moderately low. The soil is 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline throughout. The 
shrink-swell potential is low. The potential for frost action 
is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops or 
supports native trees and herbaceous plants. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and poorly suited 
to pasture and hay. It is generally not suited to use as a 
site for dwellings and septic tank absorption fields 
because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn or soybeans, flooding 
delays or prevents planting in some years. Soybeans 
require a shorter growing season; thus, soybean yields 
are generally less affected by late planting than corn 
yields. 

Flooding limits the use of this soil for pasture and hay. 
Forage production is low because few legume and grass 
species can tolerate the long periods of flooding. 
Restricted use after these periods helps to maintain the 
pasture. 

In the wooded areas, plant competition is a 
management concern. It affects seedlings of desirable 
species. Chemical or mechanical measures can reduce 
the competition from undesirable plants in openings 
created by timber harvesting operations. Excluding 
livestock from the woodland prevents reduction or 
destruction of the leaf mulch and of desirable young 
trees, surface compaction, and damage to tree roots. 
Fire protection prevents damage to trees and helps to 
maintain the leaf mulch. 

The land capability classification is IIlw. 


5308C—Alford silt loam, karst, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes. This is a sloping, well drained soil on ridges 
between depressions and on side slopes of the conical 
depressions in areas of karst terrain. Nearly all 
depressions or sinkholes have closed bottoms and are 
cultivated; however, some have open bottoms that allow 
surface water to drain directly into creviced bedrock. The 
areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 200 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is about 49 
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inches thick. In the upper part it is dark yellowish brown 
and dark brown, friable silt loam. In the next part it is 
yellowish brown, friable silty clay loam. In the lower part 
it is yellowish brown and dark brown, friable silt loam. 
The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is dark brown, friable silt loam. In areas where the 
surface layer and the subsoil have been mixed through 
cultivation, the surface layer has more clay. In places the 
subsoil has continuous silt coatings in the middle part 
and is brittle in the lower part. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the moderately well drained Muren and somewhat poorly 
drained Wakeland soils. Muren soils are on broad ridges 
between depressions. The nearly level Wakeland soils 
formed in alluvium on the bottoms of the depressions. 
Also included are some areas where the depressions are 
intermittently ponded. The included soils:make up 5 to 
10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is medium and generally 
converges within a sinkhole. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction 
is very strongly acid to slightly acid in the subsoil. After 
hard rains, a crust commonly forms on the surface. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops and well suited to 
pasture and hay. It is poorly suited to use as a site for 
dwellings and septic tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. It is difficult to control because of 
the complex pattern of the slopes. Resource 
management systems that include crop rotations with 1 
or more years of forage crops and a conservation tillage 
system that leaves crop residue on the surface after 
planting help to keep soil iosses within acceptable limits 
and thus help to maintain soil productivity. Returning 
crop residue to the soil reduces crusting and improves 
soil tilth. 

lf this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. Allowing sufficiont time for pasture 
plants to become established and preventing overgrazing 
help to maintain the pasture. Proper stocking rates, 
rotation grazing, and deferred grazing when the soil is 
wet help to maintain the pasture. 

The shrink-swell potential and the slope are limitations 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings. 
Reinforcing foundations and widening foundation 
trenches and backfilling them with suitable coarse 
material help to prevent the structural damage caused by 
shrinking and swelling. During construction, erosion is a 
hazard. Removing plant cover only from those sites 
under active construction helps to control erosion and 
sedimentation. Topsoil can be stockpiled and later 
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returned to the site. Seeding or sodding all disturbed 
areas as soon as possible helps to control erosion. Land 
shaping by cutting and filling is commonly needed to 
prepare building sites. Subsidence is a continuing hazard 
on sites for both septic tank absorption fields and 
dwellings. 

If this soil is used as a site for septic tank absorption 
fields, ground water contamination is a hazard. Laying 
out the absorption fields on the contour helps to prevent 
hillside seepage and contamination of surface water. 

The land capability classification is Ille. 


5308E—Alford silt loam, karst, 12 to 25 percent 
slopes. This is a moderately steep, well drained soil on 
ridges between depressions and on side slopes of 
conical depressions in areas of karst terrain (fig. 16). 
Some depressions or sinkholes have closed bottoms, 
but most have open bottoms that allow surface water to 
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drain directly into creviced bedrock. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 200 acres. 
Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 6 inches thick. The subsoil is friable silt loam 
about 43 inches thick. In the upper part it is yellowish 
brown, and in the lower part it is strong brown. The 
underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more is 
dark brown, friable silt loam. In many areas the surface 
layer is eroded and is mixed with the subsoil. Loam 
glacial till is exposed near the bottom of some 
sinkholes. In places the subsoil has continuous silt 
coatings in the middle part and is firm in the lower part. 
Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the moderately well drained, gently sloping Muren soils 
on broad ridgetops. Also included are areas where 
bedrock is exposed near the bottom of the larger 


Figure 16.—A sinkhole In a pastured area of Alford silt loam, karst, 12 to 25 percent slopes. 
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sinkholes. The included areas make up 5 to 10 percent 
of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is rapid and generally 
flows inward and converges within a sinkhole. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content is low. 
Reaction in the subsoil is very strongly acid to medium 
acid. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The 
potential for frost action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for pasture and hay or 
supports native hardwoods. It is generally not suited to 
cultivated crops because of the steep, irregular slopes 
and the erosion hazard. It is well suited to pasture and 
hay and to woodland. It is generally not suited to use as 
a site for dwellings and septic tank absorption fields 
because of potential ground water contamination, slope, 
and the possibility of future subsidence. It is well suited 
to recreation uses, such as paths and trails, camp areas, 
and picnic areas. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. In some sinkholes outlet pipes have 
been installed and the sinkholes have been backfilled in 
an attempt to control erosion. Attempts at filling or 
sealing the sinkholes, however, generally have been 
unsuccessful. Allowing pasture plants sufficient time to 
become established and preventing overgrazing help to 
maintain the pasture. Proper stocking rates, rotation 
grazing, timely deferment of grazing, weed control, and 
restricted grazing during wet periods also help to 
maintain the pasture. The moderately steep slopes limit 
the use of haying equipment. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are management concerns because 
of the slope. Another management concern is plant 
competition, which affects seedlings of desirable 
species. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on or as 
near the contour as possible helps to control erosion. On 
the steeper slopes, skidding logs or trees uphill with a 
cable and winch also helps to control erosion. Firebreaks 
of grass are needed. Seeding all bare areas created by 
logging to grass or a grass-legume mixture after 
completion of logging operations helps to control 
erosion. Limiting the use of machinery to periods when 
the soil is firm reduces the equipment limitation. 
Chemical or mechanical measures can reduce the 
competition from undesirable plants in openings created 
by timber harvesting operations. Excluding livestock from 
the woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the 
leaf mulch and of desirable young trees, surface 
compaction, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection 
prevents damage to trees and helps to maintain the leaf 
mulch. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife and is moderately suited to use as habitat for 
openland wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover 
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can be maintained, but the moderately steep slopes and 
low soil fertility limit the extent of grain and seed crops. 
Protection from fire and grazing is essential. 

This soil is in scenic areas and provides a natural 
setting for the establishment of paths and trails, camp 
areas, and picnic areas. Interconnected ridges separate 
the sinkholes. The ridges are a few feet to several 
hundred feet wide. They are suitable sites for paths and 
trails. Laying out the paths and trails on the contour and 
excluding vehicular traffic help to control erosion. The 
wider ridges are suitable as camp and picnic areas. 
Maintaining an adequate cover of vegetation helps to 
control erosion. Poisonous snakes are common in the 
sinkholes. 

The land capability classification is Vle. 


§308G—Alford silt loam, karst, 25 to 55 percent 
slopes. This is a very steep, well drained soil on ridges 
between depressions and on side slopes of the conical 
depressions in areas of karst terrain. The depressions or 
sinkholes have open bottoms that allow surface water to 
drain directly into creviced bedrock. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 5 to 250 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is brown, friable silt loam about 2 inches thick. The 
subsoil is friable silt loam about 54 inches thick. In the 
upper part it is yellowish brown, and in the lower part it is 
dark yellowish brown. In some areas the surface layer is 
eroded and has been mixed with the subsoil. Loam 
glacial till is exposed near the bottom of some sinkholes. 

included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the moderately well drained, gently sloping Muren soils 
on broad ridgetops. Also included are many areas where 
bedrock is exposed near the bottom of the sinkholes. 
The included areas make up 5 to 10 percent of the map 
unit. 

Water and air move through this Alford soil at a 
moderate rate. Surface runoff is very rapid and generally 
flows inward and converges within a sinkhole. Available 
water capacity is high. Organic matter content is low. 
Reaction in the subsoil is very strongly acid to medium 
acid. The shrink-swell potential is moderate. The 
potential for frost action is high. Attempts at filling or 
sealing the sinkholes have generally been unsuccessful. 

In most areas this soil supports native hardwoods. It is 
generally not suited to cultivated crops, hay, and pasture 
because of the very steep, irregular slopes and a severe 
erosion hazard. It is well suited to woodland. It is 
generally not suited to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because of potential 
ground water contamination, slope, and the possibility of 
future subsidence. It is well suited to recreation uses, 
such as paths and trails, camp areas, and picnic areas. 

In the wooded areas, the erosion hazard and the 
equipment limitation are management concerns because 
of the slope. Another management concern is plant 
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competition, which affects seedlings of desirable 
species. Laying out logging roads and skid trails on or as 
near the contour as possible helps to control erosion. On 
the steeper slopes, skidding logs or trees uphill with a 
cable and winch also helps to control erosion. Firebreaks 
of grass are needed. Seeding all bare areas created by 
logging to grass or a grass-legume mixture after 
completion of logging operations helps to control 
erosion. Limiting the use of machinery to periods when 
the soil is firm reduces the equipment limitation. 
Chemical or mechanical measures can reduce the 
competition from undesirable plants in openings created 
by timber harvesting operations. Excluding livestock from 
the woodland prevents reduction or destruction of the 
leaf mulch and of desirable young trees, surface 
compaction, and damage to tree roots. Fire protection 
prevents damage to trees and helps to maintain the leaf 
mulch. 

This soil is well suited to use as habitat for woodland 
wildlife but is poorly suited to use as habitat for openiand 
wildlife. Adequate stands of herbaceous cover can be 
maintained, but the very steep slopes and low fertility 
limit the extent of grain and seed crops. In areas of 
native hardwoods, the soil has good potential for use as 
habitat for deer, wild turkey, squirrels, and other 
woodland wildlife. Protection from fire and grazing is 
essential. 

This soil is in scenic areas and provides a natural 
setting for the establishment of paths and trails, camp 
areas, and picnic areas. Interconnected ridges separate 
the sinkholes. The ridges are a few feet to several 
hundred feet wide. They are suitable sites for paths and 
trails. Laying out the paths and trails on the contour and 
excluding vehicular traffic help to control erosion. The 
wider ridges are suitable as camp and picnic areas. 
Maintaining an adequate cover of vegetation helps to 
control erosion. Poisonous snakes are common in the 
sinkholes. 

The land capability classification is Vlle. 


§453B—Muren silt loam, karst, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. This is a gently sloping, moderately well drained 
soil on ridges between depressions and on side slopes 
of conical depressions in areas of karst terrain. Nearly all 
depressions have closed bottoms and are cultivated. 
The areas are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 
150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown, friable silt 
loam about 9 inches thick. The subsoil is about 43 
inches thick. In the upper part it is dark yellowish brown 
and yellowish brown, mottled, friable silty clay loam. In 
the lower part it is yellowish brown, mottled, friable silt 
loam. The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or 
more is yellowish brown, mottled, friable silt loam. In 
places the surface layer has been mixed with a 
subsurface layer through tillage. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Marine and Wakeland 
soils. Marine soils are on ridges and in slight 
depressions. Wakeland soils are on the bottoms of the 
sinkholes. The included soils make up 10 to 15 percent 
of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Muren soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium and generally flows inward and converges within 
a sinkhole. The seasonal high water table is 2 to 6 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction 
in the subsoil is strongly acid or medium acid. After hard 
rains, a crust commonly forms on the surface. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate. The potential for frost 
action is high. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
well suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. It is 
poorly suited to use as a site for dwellings and septic 
tank absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. Slopes are irregular and generally 
converge toward a sinkhole. A conservation tillage 
system that leaves crop residue on the surface after 
planting helps to contro! erosion and reduces crusting. 

If this soil is used for pasture, overgrazing reduces 
forage yields and causes surface compaction, excessive 
runoff, and erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation 
grazing, deferred grazing, and fertilization help to 
maintain the pasture and control erosion. 

The seasonal high water table is a severe limitation 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings with 
basements and a moderate limitation on sites for 
dwellings without basements. The shrink-swell potential 
is a moderate limitation on sites for dwellings with or 
without basements. Reinforcing foundations and 
widening foundation trenches and backfilling them with 
suitable coarse material help to prevent the structural 
damage caused by shrinking and swelling. The seasonal 
high water table can be lowered by installing tile lines 
around the base of foundations. Subsidence is a 
continuing hazard on sites for both septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings. 

The seasonal high water table and a hazard of ground 
water contamination are the main problems affecting the 
use of this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. installing the absorption fields on the contour 
helps to prevent hillside seepage and contamination of 
surface water. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


5453C—Muren silt loam, karst, 5 to 12 percent 
slopes. This is a sloping, moderately well drained soil on 
ridges between depressions and on side slopes of 
conical depressions in areas of karst terrain. Nearly all 
depressions or sinkholes have closed bottoms and are 
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cultivated. Some have open bottoms that allow surface 
water to drain directly into creviced bedrock. The areas 
are irregular in shape and range from 10 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown, 
friable silt loam about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is 
about 37 inches thick. In the upper part it is dark 
yellowish brown, mottled, friable silty clay loam. In the 
lower part it is yellowish brown, mottled, friable silt loam. 
The underlying material to a depth of 60 inches or more 
is yellowish brown, mottled, friable silt loam. In places 
the surface layer is eroded and is mixed with the subsoil. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Blair and Marine soils. Blair 
soils formed in silty sediments and are on the lower, 
severely eroded side slopes. Marine soils have more 
clay in the subsoil than the Muren soil. They are on the 
broader, flatter ridges. The included areas make up 5 to 
10 percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Muren soil at a 
moderate rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff is 
medium and generally flows inward and converges within 
a sinkhole. The seasonal high water table is 2 to 6 feet 
below the surface in spring. Available water capacity is 
high. Organic matter content is moderately low. Reaction 
in the subsoil is strongly acid or medium acid. The 
shrink-swell potential is moderate, and the potential for 
frost action is high. 

in most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops, 
pasture, or hay. It is moderately suited to cultivated 
crops and well suited to pasture and hay. It is poorly 
suited to use as a site for dwellings and septic tank 
absorption fields. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
erosion is a hazard. It is difficult to control because of 
the irregular and complex pattern of the slopes. 
Resource management systems that include crop 
rotations with 1 or more years of forage crops and a 
conservaticn tillage system that leaves crop residue on 
the surface after planting help to control erosion and 
maintain soil productivity. Returning crop residue to the 
soil reduces crusting and helps to maintain soil tilth. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, erosion is a 
hazard, particularly during the establishment period. 
Seeding on the contour with a no-till seeder helps to 
control erosion. Overgrazing causes reduced forage 
yields, surface compaction, excessive runoff, and 
erosion. Pasture and hay planting, rotation grazing, 
deferred grazing, and fertilization help to maintain the 
pasture and control erosion. 

The seasonal high water table is a severe limitation 
affecting the use of this soil as a site for dwellings with 
basements and a moderate limitation on sites for 
dwellings without basements. The shrink-swell potential 
and the slope are moderate limitations on sites for 
dwellings with or without basements. Reinforcing 
foundations helps to prevent the structural damage 
caused by shrinking and swelling. Installing tile drains 
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around the base of foundations helps to lower the 
seasonal high water table. Land shaping by cutting and 
filling is needed to prepare building sites. During 
construction, erosion is a hazard. Removing the plant 
cover only from those sites under active construction 
helps to contro! erosion and sedimentation. Topsoil can 
be stockpiled and later returned to the site. Seeding or 
sodding all disturbed areas as soon as possible helps to 
control erosion. Subsidence is a continuing hazard on 
sites for both septic tank absorption fields and dwellings. 

The seasonal high water table and a hazard of ground 
water contamination are problems affecting the use of 
this soil as a site for septic tank absorption fields. 
Subsurface drains help to lower the seasonal high water 
table. Laying out the absorption fields on the contour 
helps to prevent hillside seepage and contamination of 
surface water. 

The land capability classification is IIle. 


6621—Coulterville Varlant silt loam. This is a nearly 
level, poorly drained soi! on broad upland ridges and in 
shallow depressions. It is ponded for brief periods in 
spring. The areas are irregular in shape and range from 
5 to 80 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
friable silt loam about 9 inches thick. The subsurface 
layer is grayish brown, mottled, friable silt loam about 3 
inches thick. The subsoil is about 48 inches thick. In the 
upper part it is grayish brown, mottled, firm silty clay 
loam. In the next part it is light brownish gray, mottled, 
firm silty clay loam. In the lower part it is gray, mottled, 
firm silt loam. In some places the surface layer is darker. 
In other places the subsoil has more clay. In some areas 
the lower part of the subsoil is more acid. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the somewhat poorly drained Coulterville soils in the 
higher landscape positions and on the steeper side 
slopes. The included areas make up 10 to 15 percent of 
the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Coulterville Variant 
soil at a very slow rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff 
is slow. The seasonal high water table is between 0.5 
foot above the surface to 2.0 feet below during spring. 
Available water capacity is moderate. Organic matter 
content is moderately low. Reaction in the subsoil is 
medium acid to moderately alkaline. After hard rains, a 
crust commonly forms on the surface. The shrink-swell 
potential is moderate. The potential for frost action is 
high. The content of sodium is high enough to adversely 
affect the growth of most crops. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. 
It is generally not suited to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because of ponding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or smail grain, 
the seasonal high water table and the ponding can delay 
planting and reduce yields. Surface ditches help to 
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remove excess water. A conservation tillage system that 
leaves crop residue on the surface after planting helps to 
reduce puddling and crusting. The high content of 
sodium in the subsoil restricts the availability of water 
and interferes with the uptake of plant nutrients. During 
dry periods crops commonly show signs of stress 
because of the high sodium content. Soybean, grain 
sorghum, and wheat yields are less affected than corn 
yields. 

If this soil is used for pasture, overgrazing or grazing 
when the soil is too wet reduces forage production and 
causes surface compaction, excessive runoff, and poor 
soil tilth. Removing excess water with surface ditches 
helps to reduce winterkill and frost heave. 

The land capability classification is IIlw. 


7038B—Rocher loam, rarely flooded, 1 to 7 
percent slopes. This is a gently sloping, somewhat 
excessively drained soil on low, undulating ridges on 
flood plains. It is subject to rare flooding. The areas are 
irregular in shape and range from 10 to 70 acres. 

Typically, the surface soil is dark grayish brown, friable 
loam about 10 inches thick. The underlying material to a 
depth of 60 inches or more is stratified light brownish 
gray, dark brown, and grayish brown, very friable very 
fine sandy loam. In some places it has thin strata of silt 
loam, silty clay loam, silty clay, and clay loam. In other 
places the surface layer and the upper part of the 
underlying material are not calcareous. In many areas 
along old channels, slopes are short and steep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are small areas of 
the poorly drained Ambraw soils in swales and 
depressions. The included areas make up 5 to 10 
percent of the map unit. 

Water and air move through this Rocher soil at a 
moderately rapid rate. In cultivated areas surface runoff 
is slow. Available water capacity is moderate. Organic 
matter content is low. Reaction in the underlying material 
is slightly acid to moderately alkaline. The shrink-swell 
potential is low. The potential for frost action is 
moderate. 

In most areas this soil is used for cultivated crops. It is 
moderately suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and hay. 
It is generally not suited to use as a site for septic tank 
absorption fields and dwellings because of flooding. 

If this soil is used for corn, soybeans, or small grain, 
the moderate available water capacity limits crop yields. 
Crops that are drought tolerant or that mature before the 
hot, dry part of summer are suitable. Leaving crop 
residue on the surface helps to conserve soil moisture 
by reducing the evaporation rate. The soil is suitable for 
irrigation. Ground water supplies are generally adequate 
for irrigation. Conservation practices, such as field 
windbreaks and crop residue management, help to 
contro! soil blowing. 

If this soil is used for pasture and hay, droughtiness is 
a limitation. It can be overcome by irrigation systems. 
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Seeding on the contour helps to control erosion. 
Allowing sufficient time for pasture plants to become 
established and preventing overgrazing help to maintain 
the pasture. 

The land capability classification is lle. 


Prime Farmland 


Prime farmland is one of several kinds of important 
farmland defined by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
It is of major importance in meeting the Nation’s short- 
and long-range needs for food and fiber. Because the 
supply of high quality farmland is limited, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recognizes that responsible 
levels of government, as well as individuals, should 
encourage and facilitate the wise use of our Nation’s 
prime farmland. 

Prime farmland, as defined by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, is the land that is best suited to food, feed, 
forage, fiber, and oilseed crops. It may be cropland, 
pasture, woodland, or other land, but it is not urban or 
built-up land or water areas. It either is used for food or 
fiber or is available for those uses. The soil qualities, 
growing season, and moisture supply are those needed 
for a well managed soil to produce a sustained high yield 
of crops in an economic manner. Prime farmland 
produces the highest yields with minimum inputs of 
energy and economic resources, and farming it results in 
the least damage to the environment. 

Prime farmland usually has an adequate and 
dependable supply of moisture from precipitation or 
irrigation. The temperature and growing season are 
favorable. The level of acidity or alkalinity is acceptable. 
Prime farmland has few or no rocks and is permeable to 
water and air. It is not excessively erodible or saturated 
with water for long periods and is not frequently flooded 
during the growing season. The slope ranges mainly 
from 0 to 5 percent. More detailed information about the 
criteria for prime farmland is available at local offices of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

About 104,500 acres in Monroe County, or nearly 42 
percent of the total acreage, meets the requirements for 
prime farmland. Associations 1, 2, 4, 7, and 8, which are 
described under the heading “General Soil Map Units,”’ 
have the highest percentage of prime farmland, but this 
land is in scattered areas throughout the county. It is 
generally used for crops, mainly corn, soybeans, and 
wheat, which account for most of the local farm income. 

A recent trend in land use in some parts of the county 
has been the loss of some prime farmland to industrial 
and urban uses. The loss of prime farmland to other 
uses puts pressure on marginal lands, which generally 
are more erodible, droughty, and less productive and 
cannot be easily cultivated. 

The map units in Monroe County that meet the 
requirements for prime farmland are listed in table 5. 
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This list does not constitute a recommendation for a 
particular land use. The extent of each listed map unit is 
shown in table 4. The location is shown on the detailed 
soil maps at the back of this publication. The soil 
qualities that affect use and management are described 
under the heading “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 

Some soils that have a seasonal high water table and 
all of those that are frequently flooded during the 


growing season qualify for prime farmland only in areas 
where these limitations have been overcome by drainage 
measures or flood control. The need for these measures 
is indicated after the map unit name in table 5. Onsite 
evaluation is needed to determine whether or not these 
limitations have been overcome by corrective measures. 
In Monroe County most of the naturally wet soils are 
adequately drained. 
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Use and Management of the Soils 


This soil survey is an inventory and evaluation of the 
soils in the survey area. It can be used to adjust land 
uses to the limitations and potentials of natural 
resources and the environment. Also, it can help avoid 
soil-related failures in land uses. 

In preparing a soil survey, soil scientists, 
conservationists, engineers, and others collect extensive 
field data about the nature and behavior characteristics 
of the soils. They collect data on erosion, droughtiness, 
flooding, and other factors that affect various soil uses 
and management. Field experience and collected data 
on soil properties and performance are used as a basis 
in predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section can be used to plan the use 
and management of soils for crops and pasture; as 
woodland; as sites for buildings, sanitary facilities, 
highways and other transportation systems, and parks 
and other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. It 
can be used to identify the potentials and limitations of 
each soil for specific land uses and to help prevent 
construction failures caused by unfavorable soil 
properties. 

Planners and others using soil survey information can 
evaluate the effect of specific land uses on productivity 
and on the environment in all or part of the survey area. 
The survey can help planners to maintain or create a 
land use pattern in harmony with the natural soil. 

Contractors can use this survey to locate sources of 
sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. They can use it to 
identify areas where bedrock, wetness, or very firm soil 
layers can cause difficulty in excavation. 

Heaith officials, highway officials, engineers, and 
others may also find this survey useful. The survey can 
help them plan the safe disposal of wastes and locate 
sites for pavements, sidewalks, campgrounds, 
playgrounds, lawns, and trees and shrubs. 


Crops and Pasture 


General management needed for crops and pasture is 
suggested in this section. The crops or pasture plants 
best suited to the soils, including some not commonly 
grown in the survey area, are identified; the system of 
land capability classification used by the Soil 
Conservation Service is explained; and the estimated 
yields of the main crops and hay and pasture plants are 
listed for each soil. 


Planners of management systems for individual fields 
or farms should consider the detailed information given 
in the description of each soil under ‘Detailed Soi! Map 
Units.” Specific information can be obtained from the 
local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

About 169,000 acres in Monroe County is cropland, 
2,800 acres is permanent pasture, and 36,000 acres is 
woodland. About 5,800 acres is water areas, such as 
ponds, lakes, and streams (4). The soils have good 
potential for increased production of crops, particularly 
corn, soybeans, and wheat. 

The acreage used for soybeans and wheat has 
increased in recent years because of popular use of a 
rotation of wheat double cropped with soybeans. This 
rotation allows two cash crops to be harvested each 
year. 

The demand for food and fiber has increased in recent 
years. As a result, some marginal land has been used for 
crops. Much of this land is more erodible than the more 
productive land. Another recent trend is an increase in 
the number of small residential tracts throughout the 
county. These tracts commonly are in areas of prime 
farmland. If these trends continue, they can result in a 
significant decline in the quality or quantity of the land 
used for food and fiber. 

This soil survey can be used as a valuable guide to 
the latest management techniques that increase food 
and fiber production. The main management concerns 
on the cropland and pasture in the county are erosion, 
soil blowing, the seasonal high water table, soil fertility, 
soil tilth, and limited soil moisture supplies. 

Soil erosion is a major problem on about 70 percent of 
the cropland and pasture in the county. It is a hazard 
where the slope is more than 2 percent or where the 
slope is more than 1 percent and runoff is concentrated. 

Sheet erosion, or loss of the surface layer, is 
damaging for three reasons. First, the productivity of 
most soils is reduced if the surface layer is eroded away 
and the subsoil is incorporated into the plow layer. 
Second, severe erosion on sloping soils impairs tilth in 
the surface soil and reduces the rate of water intake. 
Erosion is especially damaging on soils that have a low 
organic matter content and tend to be cloddy if worked 
when too wet and to crust after hard rains. On these 
soils, preparing a good seedbed is difficult because of 
the cloddiness. If the surface is crusted, water infiltration 
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is reduced and runoff is increased. Third, uncontrolled 
erosion results in sedimentation of drainage ditches, 
streams, lakes, rivers, and road ditches. Removing the 
sediment is expensive. Management systems that 
contro! erosion also help to prevent sedimentation and 
improve surface water quality for municipal and 
recreation uses and for fish and wildlife. 

Terraces, contour farming, and a conservation tillage 
system help to control erosion. They also increase the 
rate of water intake and reduce runoff. Terraces are 
most effective in areas where slopes are smooth and 
uniform. On many soils a conservation tillage system that 
leaves crop residue on the surface throughout the year, 
such as no-till, zero-till, or chisel-plant, significantly 
reduces the extent of erosion. No-till is most effective on 
moderately well drained and well drained soils. Till-plant 
or ridge-plant systems are more effective on somewhat 
poorly drained soils. 

Soil blowing is a hazard in part of winter and early in 
spring. The hazard can be reduced by maintaining a 
plant cover, leaving crop residue on the surface 
throughout winter, or keeping the surface rough. 
Windbreaks of suitable trees or shrubs also are effective 
in controlling soil blowing. 

Further information about measures that contro! 
erosion and soil blowing is provided in the Technical 
Guide, which is available in local offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

A drainage system has been installed on most of the 
somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soils in the 
county. As a result, these soils are sufficiently drained 
for the crops commonly grown in the county. In some 
areas measures that maintain or improve the drainage 
system are needed. Some areas of the poorly drained 
Ambraw, Booker, and Fults soils have not been 
sufficiently drained for the crops commonly grown in the 
county. 

The design of surface and subsurface drainage 
systems varies with the kind of soil. In many soils tile 
drains are inadequate. A combination of shallow surface 
drains and tile drains is needed in some areas of poorly 
drained soils. Tile drains are not effective in Marine, 
Rushville, and other slowly permeable soils unless 
surface inlets are used to drain wet spots. If suitable 
outlets are available, tile drains are adequate in 
moderately permeable and moderately slowly permeable 
soils. 

Information about the drainage system suitable for 
each kind of soil is provided in the Technical Guide, 
which is available in local offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

A levee system has been installed along the 
Mississippi River to help protect the bottom lands called 
the Great American Bottoms from flooding. Many soils 
on the protected side of the levee, however, are flooded 
each year by runoff from surrounding areas. Several 
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pumping stations have been installed to help overcome 
this problem. 

Droughtiness limits yields on some of the soils used 
for crops and pasture in the county. Rocher soils, for 
example, are so porous that they are unable to store the 
water necessary to maintain adequate plant growth. 
Some soils, such as Marine, Okaw, and Rushville soils, 
have restrictive layers that plant roots cannot easily 
penetrate. These soils dry out quickly, and moisture 
stress is soon evident on hot, windy days. Other soils, 
such as Coulterville Variant soils, have a high content of 
sodium in the subsoil. The sodium results in poor 
physical properties that restrict the availability of water 
and interfere with the uptake of plant nutrients. 

Droughtiness can be minimized by increasing the rate 
of water intake, reducing runoff, or planting crops that 
are drought tolerant. Cover crops and a system of 
conservation tillage that leaves crop residue on the 
surface after planting increase the rate of water intake 
and reduce runoff. Droughty soils generally are better 
suited to soybeans and grain sorghum than to corn. 
They also are better suited to winter wheat, which 
matures in spring. 

Soil fertility is naturally medium to high in most of the 
soils in the county. Some soils, such as Marine, 
Rushville, and Okaw soils, however, are tow in fertility 
and have low reaction in the subsoil. On these soils, 
applications of agricultural limestone raise the pH to a 
level high enough for optimum plant growth. Applications 
of lime are not needed on Haynie and Rocher soils, 
which generally have a high pH in the root zone. 

Most of the soils in the county have a naturally low 
supply of nitrogen. Some crops, particularly corn and 
wheat, respond well to applications of nitrogen fertilizer. 
Planting legumes, which take nitrogen from the air, and 
adding livestock waste help to replenish the nitrogen 
supply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor influencing the 
germination of seeds, the amount of runoff, and the 
intake of water into the soil. A surface soil that is in good 
tilth is granular and porous. Poor soil tilth is a problem 
on the severely eroded Blair soils; the dark, clayey 
Booker and Fults soils; and the poorly drained Ambraw 
soils. These soils often stay wet late in spring. If plowed 
when wet, they tend to be very cloddy. Preparing a good 
seedbed on these soils is difficult because of the 
cloddiness. Chisel plowing or tilling in fall generally 
results in good soil tilth in spring if crop residue is left on 
the surface. 

The field crops suited to the soils and climate of the 
survey area include many that are not commonly grown. 
The main crops are corn, soybeans, and wheat. Grain 
sorghum, barley, and some specialty crops, such as 
strawberries and sweet corn, are also grown. Nursery 
stock is grown in a few areas. The county has several 
orchards. The climatic conditions and the soils are 
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particularly well suited not only to field crops but also to 
vegetables and specialty crops. 

Suitable pasture and hay plants include several 
legumes, cool-season grasses, and warm-season, native 
grasses. Alfalfa and red clover are the common legumes 
grown for hay. They are also used in mixtures with 
bromegrass, orchardgrass, and fescue for hay and 
pasture. Suitable warm-season, native grasses include 
little bluestem, indiangrass, and switchgrass. These 
grasses grow well in summer. They require different 
management techniques for establishment and grazing 
than cool-season grasses. 

Alfalfa is best suited to deep, moderately well drained 
and well drained soils on uplands, such as Alford, 
Hickory, Muren, and Seaton soils. The other legumes 
and grasses grow well on these soils and on the 
somewhat poorly drained soils on uplands. Blair and 
Marine are examples of soils that are suited to most 
pasture and hay plants. Poorly drained or very poorly 
drained soils, such as Beaucoup, Booker, Coulterville 
Variant, Okaw, and Rushville soils, are suitable for water- 
tolerant plants. 

Well managed stands of forage species are effective 
in controlling erosion. The lack of adequate lime and 
fertilizer and overgrazing are common concerns. The 
amount of lime and fertilizer to be added should be 
based on the results of soil tests, the needs of the 
plants, and the expected level of yields. 

Overgrazing reduces the vigor of pasture plants and 
forage production. It also results in an increase in the 
extent of weeds and brush. Measures that maintain soil 
fertility, deferred grazing, rotation grazing, and proper 
stocking rates prevent overgrazing. Deferred grazing 
rests the pasture, thus allowing the plants to build up 
reserves of carbohydrates. Rotation grazing among 
several areas of pasture allows each area a rest period. 
The information in table 6 can be helpful in estimating 
the number of animals that can be carried by a pasture. 

Many soils in the survey area have a high water table 
in spring. Deferred grazing during wet periods helps to 
reduce surface compaction. Pasture renovation helps to 
overcome surface compaction where it is a concern. 
Frost heave of alfalfa and red clover is a hazard on soils 
that have a high water table. A cover of stubble 4 to 6 
inches high during winter and grass-legume mixtures can 
help to reduce frost heave. 


Yields Per Acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of 
the principal crops under a high level of management 
are shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be 
higher or lower than those indicated in the table because 
of variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. The 
land capability classification of each map unit also is 
shown in the table. 
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The yields are based mainly on experience and 
records. Farmers, conservationists, and the extension 
agent in Monroe County helped develop and closely 
reviewed local yield data. Available yield data from 
nearby counties and results of field trials and 
demonstrations were also considered. 

The management needed to obtain the indicated 
yields of the various crops depends on the kind of soil 
and the crop. Management can include drainage, erosion 
control, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate and timely tillage; control of weeds, plant 
diseases, and harmful insects; favorable soil reaction 
and optimum levels of nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, 
and trace elements for each crop; effective use of crop 
residue, barnyard manure, and green manure crops; and 
harvesting that ensures the smallest possible loss. 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
each soil for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not listed 
because the acreage of such crops is small. The local 
office of the Soil Conservation Service or of the 
Cooperative Extension Service can provide information 
about the management and productivity of the soils for 
those crops. 


Land Capability Classification 


Land capability classification shows, in a general way, 
the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. Crops 
that require special management are excluded. The soils 
are grouped according to their limitations for field crops, 
the risk of damage if they are used for crops, and the 
way they respond to management. The criteria used in 
grouping the soils do not include major and generally 
expensive landforming that would change slope, depth, 
or other characteristics of the soils, nor do they include 
possible but unlikely major reclamation projects. 
Capability classification is not a substitute for 
interpretations designed to show suitability and 
limitations of groups of soils for woodland and for 
engineering purposes. 

In the capability system, soils are generally grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit (7). Only 
class and subclass are used in this survey. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are 
designated by Roman numerals | through Vill. The 
numerals indicate progressively greater limitations and 
narrower choices for practical use. The classes are 
defined as follows: 
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Class | soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and miscellaneous areas have 
limitations that nearly preclude their use for commercial 
crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class. 
They are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, 5, or 
c, to the class numeral, for example, lle. The letter 6 
shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly 
corrected by artificial drainage); s shows that the soil is 
limited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; 
and c, used in only some parts of the United States, 
shows that the chief limitation is climate that is very cold 
or very dry. 

In class | there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclass indicated by w, because the soils in class V are 
subject to little or no erosion. They have other limitations 
that restrict their use to pasture, woodland, wildlife 
habitat, or recreation. 

The capability classification of each map unit is given 
in the section ‘Detailed Soil Map Units” and in the yields 
table. 


Woodland Management and Productivity 


Nearly all of Monroe County was originally woodland. 
Settlers cleared some of the forests for farms, 
homesites, and fuel. An increase in population and new 
farming technology during the latter part of the 19th 
century resulted in a large decline in the acreage of 
woodland. The demand for agricultural production during 
the 20th century and urban expansion have accelerated 
this decline. Much of the remaining woodland is in areas 
that are too steep or too wet for cultivation. The soils in 
these areas have fair to good potential for trees of high 
quality if the woodland is properly managed. 

About 36,000 acres in the county, or 15 percent of the 
total acreage, is woodland (fig. 17). Most of the wooded 
areas are privately owned. The largest ones are in 
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association 3, which is described in the section ‘General 
Soil Map Units.” The main species are white oak, 
northern red oak, and shagbark hickory on uplands and 
eastern cottonwood and American sycamore on bottom 
lands. 

Many of the stands can be improved by measures that 
thin out mature trees and remove undesirable species. 
Measures that exclude livestock, prevent fires, and 
control disease and insects also are needed. 

Table 7 can be used by woodland owners or forest 
managers in planning the use of soils for wood crops. 
Only those soils suitable for wood crops are listed. The 
table lists the ordination symbol for each soil. Soils 
assigned the same ordination symbol require the same 
general management and have about the same potential 
productivity. 

The first part of the ordination symbol, a number, 
indicates the potential productivity of the soils for an 
indicator species. The number indicates the volume, in 
cubic meters per hectare per year, which the indicator 
species can produce. The number 1 indicates low 
potential productivity; 2 and 3, moderate; 4 and 5, 
moderately high; 6 to 8, high; 9 to 11, very high; and 12 
through 39, extremely high. The second part of the 
symbol, a letter, indicates the major kind of soil 
limitation. The letter A indicates steep slopes; X, 
stoniness or rockiness; W, excess water in or on the soil; 
T, toxic substances in the soil; D, restricted rooting 
depth; C, clay in the upper part of the soil; S, sandy 
texture; and F, a high content of rock fragments in the 
soil. The letter A indicates that limitations or restrictions 
are insignificant. If a soil has. more than one limitation, 
the priority is as follows: R, X, W, T, D, C, S, and F. 

In table 7, slight, moderate, and severe indicate the 
degree of the major soil limitations to be considered in 
management. 

Erosion hazard is the probability that damage will 
occur as a result of site preparation and cutting where 
the soil is exposed along roads, skid trails, fire lanes, 
and log-handling areas. Forests that have been burned 
or overgrazed are also subject to erosion. Ratings of the 
erosion hazard are based on the percent of the slope. A 
rating of s/ight indicates that no particular prevention 
measures are needed under ordinary conditions. A rating 
of moderate indicates that erosion-control measures are 
needed in certain silvicultural activities. A rating of 
severe indicates that special precautions are needed to 
control erosion in most silvicultural activities. 

Equipment limitation reflects the characteristics and 
conditions of the soil that,restrict use of the equipment 
generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. The chief characteristics and conditions 
considered in the ratings are slope, stones on the 
surface, rock outcrops, soil wetness, and texture of the 
surface layer. A rating of s/ight indicates that under 
normal conditions the kind of equipment or season of 
use is not significantly restricted by soil factors. Soil 
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Figure 17.—Native timber, dominantly oak and hickory, on Alford soils. 


wetness can restrict equipment use, but the wet period 
does not to exceed 1 month. A rating of moderate 
indicates that equipment use is moderately restricted 
because of one or more soil factors. If the soil is wet, 
the wetness restricts equipment use for a period of 1 to 
3 months. A rating of severe indicates that equipment 
use is severely restricted either as to the kind of 
equipment that can be used or the season of use. If the 
soil is wet, the wetness restricts equipment use for more 
than 3 months. 

Seedling mortality refers to the death of naturally 
occurring or planted tree seedlings, as influenced by 
kinds of soil, soil wetness, or topographic conditions. 
The factors used in rating the soils for seedling mortality 
are texture of the surface layer, depth to a seasonal high 
water table and the length of the period when the water 
table is high, rock fragments in the surface layer, 
effective rooting depth, and slope aspect. A rating of 


slight indicates that seedling mortality is not likely to be a 
problem under normal conditions. Expected mortality is 
less than 25 percent. A rating of moderate indicates that 
some problems from seedling mortality can be expected. 
Extra precautions are advisable. Expected mortality is 25 
to 50 percent. A rating of severe indicates that seedling 
mortality is a serious problem. Extra precautions are 
important. Replanting may be necessary. Expected 
mortality is more than 50 percent. 

Winathrow hazard is the likelihood that trees will be 
uprooted by the wind because the soil is not deep 
enough for adequate. root anchorage. The main 
restrictions that affect rooting are a seasonal high water 
table and the depth to bedrock, a fragipan, or other 
limiting layers. A rating of s/ight indicates that under 
normal conditions no trees are blown down by the wind. 
Strong winds may damage trees, but they do not uproot 
them. A rating of moderate indicates that some trees can 
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be blown down during periods when the soil is wet and 
winds are moderate or strong. A rating of severe 
indicates that many trees can be blown down during 
these periods. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index and as a 
volume number. The site index is the average height, in 
feet, that dominant and codominant trees of a given 
species attain in a specified number of years. The site 
index applies to fully stocked, even-aged, unmanaged 
stands. Commonly grown trees are those that woodland 
managers generally favor in intermediate or improvement 
cuttings. They are selected on the basis of growth rate, 
quality, value, and marketability. 

The volume, a number, is the yield likely to be 
produced by the most important trees. This number, 
expressed as cubic feet per acre per year, indicates the 
amount of fiber produced on a fully stocked, even-aged, 
unmanaged stand. 

The first species listed under common trees for a soil 
is the indicator species for that soil. It is the dominant 
species on the soil and the one that determines the 
ordination class. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for 
commercial wood production. 


Windbreaks and Environmental Plantings 


Windbreaks protect livestock, buildings, and yards 
from wind and snow. They also protect fruit trees and 
gardens, and they furnish habitat for wildlife. Several 
rows of low- and high-growing broadleaf and coniferous 
trees and shrubs provide the most protection. 

Field windbreaks are narrow plantings made at right 
angles to the prevailing wind and at specific intervals 
across the field. The interval depends on the erodibility 
of the soil. Field windbreaks protect cropland and crops 
from wind, help to keep snow on the fields, and provide 
food and cover for wildlife. 

Environmental plantings help to beautify and screen 
houses and other buildings and to abate noise. The 
plants, mostly evergreen shrubs and trees, are closely 
spaced. To ensure plant survival, a healthy planting 
stock of suitable species should be planted properly on a 
well prepared site and maintained in good condition. 

Table 8 shows the height that locally grown trees and 
shrubs are expected to reach in 20 years on various 
soils. The estimates in table 8 are based on 
measurements and observation of established plantings 
that have been given adequate care. They can be used 
as a guide in planning windbreaks and screens. 
Additional information on planning windbreaks and 
screens and planting and caring for trees and shrubs 
can be obtained from local offices of the Soil 
Conservation Service or the Cooperative Extension 
Service or from a commercial nursery. 
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Recreation 


The demand for land and facilities for boating, 
swimming, picnicking, fishing, hunting, hiking, camping, 
and other forms of outdoor recreation is increasing 
throughout the county. Facilities for these activities are 
available on a few privately owned tracts. 

The potential for further recreational development is 
favorable throughout the county. The soils having the 
best potential are along the Kaskaskia and Mississippi 
Rivers. The large areas of karst topography and the 
large areas of steep slopes along the bluffs provide a 
natural setting for the establishment of paths and trails, 
camp areas, and picnic areas. 

The soils of the survey area are rated in table 9 
according to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation. The ratings are based on restrictive soil 
features, such as wetness, slope, and texture of the 
surface layer. Susceptibility to flooding is considered. Not 
considered in the ratings, but important in evaluating a 
site, are the location and accessibility of the area, the 
size and shape of the area and its scenic quality, 
vegetation, access to water, potential water 
impoundment sites, and access to public sewerlines. The 
capacity of the soil to absorb septic tank effluent and the 
ability of the soil to support vegetation are also 
important. Soils subject to flooding are limited for 
recreation use by the duration and intensity of flooding 
and the season when flooding occurs. in planning _ 
recreation facilities, onsite assessment of the height, 
duration, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential. 

In table 9, the degree of soil limitation is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. S/ight means that soil 
properties are generally favorable and that limitations are 
minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be 
offset only by costly soil reclamation, special design, 
intensive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination 
of these measures. 

The information in table 9 can be supplemented by 
other information in this survey, for example, 
interpretations for septic tank absorption fields in table 
12 and interpretations for dwellings without basements 
and for local roads and streets in table 11. 

Camp areas require site preparation, such as shaping 
and leveling the tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary 
facilities and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to 
heavy foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best 
soils have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but 
remains firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes 
and stones or boulders can greatly increase the cost of 
constructing campsites. 
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Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for picnic areas are firm when wet, 
are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or 
stones or boulders that increase the cost of shaping 
sites or of building access roads and parking areas. 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones and boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If grading is needed, the 
depth of the soil over bedrock or a hardpan should be 
considered. 

Paths and trails tor hiking and horseback riding should 
require little or no cutting and filling. The best soils are 
not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when dry, and 
are not subject to flooding more than once a year during 
the period of use. They have moderate slopes and few 
or no stones or boulders on the surface. 

Golf fairways are subject to heavy foot traffic and 
some light vehicular traffic. Cutting or filling may be 
required. The best soils for use as golf fairways are firm 
when wet, are not dusty when dry, and are not subject to 
prolonged flooding during the period of use. They have 
moderate slopes and no stones or boulders on the 
surface. The suitability of the soil for tees or greens is 
not considered in rating the soils. 


Wildlife Habitat 


Soils affect the kind and amount of vegetation that is 
available to wildlife as food and cover. They also affect 
the construction of water impoundments. The kind and 
abundance of wildlife depend largely on the amount and 
distribution of food, cover, and water. Wildlife habitat can 
be created or improved by planting appropriate 
vegetation, by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by 
promoting the natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 10, the soils in the survey area are rated 
according to their potential for providing habitat for 
various kinds of wildlife. This information can be used in 
planning parks, wildlife refuges, nature study areas, and 
other developments for wildlife; in selecting soils that are 
suitable for establishing, improving, or maintaining 
specific elements of wildlife habitat; and in determining 
the intensity of management needed for each element of 
the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good indicates that the element or 
kind of habitat is easily established, improved, or 
maintained. Few or no limitations affect management, 
and satisfactory results can be expected. A rating of fair 
indicates that the element or kind of habitat can be 
established, improved, or maintained in most places. 
Moderately intensive management is required for 
satisfactory results. A rating of poor indicates that 
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limitations are severe for the designated element or kind 
of habitat. Habitat can be created, improved, or 
maintained in most places, but management is difficult 
and must be intensive. A rating of very poor indicates 
that restrictions for the element or kind of habitat are 
very severe and that unsatisfactory results can be 
expected. Creating, improving, or maintaining habitat is 
impractical or impossible. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are described in the 
following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are domestic grains and seed- 
producing herbaceous plants. Soil properties and 
features that affect the growth of grain and seed crops 
are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, 
available water capacity, wetness, slope, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of grain and 
seed crops are corn, wheat, milo, and soybeans. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes. Soil properties and features 
that affect the growth of grasses and legumes are depth 
of the root zone, texture of the surface layer, available 
water capacity, wetness, surface stoniness, flood hazard, 
and slope. Soil temperature and soil moisture are also 
considerations. Examples of grasses and legumes are 
redtop, orchardgrass, lespedeza, clover, and alfalfa. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of these 
plants are depth of the root zone, texture of the surface 
layer, available water capacity, wetness, surface 
stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil temperature and soil 
moisture are also considerations. Examples of wild 
herbaceous plants are goldenrod, beggarweed, 
indiangrass, and sunflower. 

Hardwood trees and woody understory produce nuts 
or other fruit, buds, catkins, twigs, bark, and foliage. Soil 
properties and features that affect the growth of 
hardwood trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, 
available water capacity, and wetness. Examples of 
these plants are oak, poplar, cherry, sweetgum, 
hackberry, hawthorn, dogwood, hickory, blackberry, and 
spicebush. Examples of fruit-producing shrubs that are 
suitable for planting on soils rated good are gray 
dogwood, autumn-olive, and crabapple. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild 
herbaceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites. 
Submerged or floating aquatic plants are excluded. Soil 
properties and features affecting wetland plants are 
texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, salinity, 
slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wetland 
plants are smartweed, wild millet, buttonbush, cordgrass, 
cattails, rushes, sedges, and reeds. 

Shallow water areas have an average depth of less 
than 5 feet. Some are naturally wet areas. Others are 
created by dams, levees, or other water-control 
structures. Soil properties and features affecting shallow 
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water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. Examples of shallow 
water areas are marshes, waterfowl feeding areas, and 
ponds. 

The habitat for various kinds of wildlife is described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Habitat for openiand wildlife consists of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. These areas produce 
grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, and wild 
herbaceous plants. The wildlife attracted to these areas 
include bobwhite quail, kestrel, meadowlark, field 
sparrow, cottontail, and red fox. 

Habitat for woodland wildlife consists of areas of 
deciduous plants or coniferous plants or both and 
associated grasses, legumes, and wild herbaceous 
plants. Wildlife attracted to these areas include wild 
turkey, ruffed grouse, woodcock, thrushes, woodpeckers, 
squirrels, gray fox, raccoon, and deer. 

Habitat for wetland wildlife consists of open, marshy or 
swampy shallow water areas. Some of the wildlife 
attracted to such areas are ducks, geese, herons, shore 
birds, muskrat, mink, and beaver. 

In the following paragraphs the soil associations in 
Monroe County, described under the heading “General 
Soil Map Units,” are grouped into two wildlife areas. 
Important plants and animals common in the two areas 
are specified. 

Wildlife Area 1 occurs as the Muren-Alford, Alford, 
Blair-Marine, Coulterville-Coulterville Variant, and Seaton- 
Hickory-Eden associations. These associations consist of 
well drained to poorly drained soils on uplands. This 
wildlife area includes steep limestone bluffs and gently 
sloping areas in the uplands. The native plant 
communities on these associations generally are oak- 
hickory forests consisting of several species of oak, 
hickory, and other hardwood trees. 

The somewhat excessively drained, moderately 
permeable Hamburg soils on the west-facing slopes near 
the crest of the Mississippi River bluffs characteristically 
support a variety of prairie plants, mainly little bluestem 
and sideoats grama. These soils also support eastern 
redcedar and a few other woody plants in some coves or 
drainageways, but they generally are too droughty for 
trees and shrubs. 

Wildlife common to this area include such woodland 
wildlife as gray squirrel, gray fox, white-tailed deer, and 
woodpeckers. The clearing of more than three-fourths of 
the woodland since settlement has changed the habitat 
conditions. The habitat currently favors openland and 
edge-associated wildlife species, such as red fox, 
coyote, bobwhite, cottontail, and meadowlark. 

The hilly prairies and bluffs provide habitat for several 
rare species. The corn snake, coachwhip snake, and 
western hognose snake live in these habitats. These 
species are on the Illinois list of threatened wildlife. They 
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are not abundant because their respective habitats are 
restricted. 

The turkey vulture also inhabits this area. Although it 
soars over large areas, its nesting and roosting sites are 
concentrated on the steep bluffs generally mapped as 
Lacrescent soils. 

Wildlife Area 2 occurs as the Fults-Ambraw-Riley, 
Ambraw-Haynie, Colp-Hurst-Okaw, and Wakeland-Wilbur- 
Birds associations. The soils in these associations are 
nearly level to sloping and are poorly drained to 
moderately well drained. They are on flood plains and 
terraces. The typical native vegetation includes silver 
maple, pin oak, sweetgum, ash, river birch, cottonwood, 
willow, and sycamore. The Ambraw-Haynie association, 
however, which is on the unprotected flood plains along 
the Mississippi River and is subject to frequent flooding, 
typically does not support the hardwoods characteristic 
of bottom lands because of frequent alluvial depositions. 
The native forests in much of this wildlife area have 
been cleared to make way for row crops. 

Wildlife common to this area include beaver, muskrat, 
wood ducks, raccoon, gray squirrel, and pileated 
woodpeckers. In addition, the Mississippi River is a major 
flyway for many migrating birds. The best known of these 
are waterfowl, which find food and cover in crop fields or 
in areas of wetland plants or hardwoods. Less 
conspicuous, but ecologically very significant, is the 
annual migration of thousands of songbirds and shore 
birds along this flyway. All these species are dependent, 
at least to some extent, on food and cover available all 
along the migration route. 


Engineering 


This section provides information for planning land 
uses related to urban development and to water 
management. Soils are rated for various uses, and the 
most limiting features are identified. The ratings are 
given in the following tables: Building site development, 
Sanitary facilities, Construction materials, and Water 
management. The ratings are based on observed 
performance of the soils and on the estimated data and 
test data in the “Soil Properties” section. 

Information in this section is intended for land use 
planning, for evaluating land use alternatives, and for 
planning site investigations prior to design and 
construction. The information, however, has limitations. 
For example, estimates and other data generally apply 
only to that part of the soil within a depth of 8 or 6 feet. 
Because of the map scale, small areas of different soils 
may be included within the mapped areas of a specific 
soil. 

The information is not site specific and does not 
é6liminate the need for onsite investigation of the soils or 
for testing and analysis by personnel experienced in the 
design and construction of engineering works. 
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Government ordinances and regulations that restrict 
certain land uses or impose specific design criteria were 
not considered in preparing the information in this 
section. Local ordinances and regulations need to be 
considered in planning, in site selection, and in design. 

Soil properties, site features, and observed 
performance were considered in determining the ratings 
in this section. During the fieldwork for this soil survey, 
determinations were made about grain-size distribution, 
liquid limit, plasticity index, soil reaction, depth to 
bedrock, hardness of bedrock within 5 to 6 feet of the 
surface, soil wetness, depth to a seasonal high water 
table, slope, likelihood of flooding, natural soil structure 
aggregation, and soil density. Data were collected about 
kinds of clay minerals, mineralogy of the sand and silt 
fractions, and the kind of adsorbed cations. Estimates 
were made for erodibility, permeability, corrosivity, shrink- 
swell potential, available water capacity, and other 
behavioral characteristics affecting engineering uses. 

This information can be used to (1) evaluate the 
potential of areas for residential, commercial, industrial, 
and recreation uses; (2) make preliminary estimates of 
construction conditions; (3) evaluate alternative routes 
for roads, streets, highways, pipelines, and underground 
cables; (4) evaluate alternative sites for sanitary landfills, 
septic tank absorption fields, and sewage lagoons; (5) 
plan detailed onsite investigations of soils and geology; 
(6) locate potential sources of gravel, sand, earthfill, and 
topsoil; (7) plan drainage systems, irrigation systems, 
ponds, terraces, and other structures for soil and water 
conservation; and (8) predict performance of proposed 
small structures and pavements by comparing the 
performance of existing similar structures on the same or 
similar soils. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil maps, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this 
survey can be used to make additional interpretations. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a 
special meaning in soil science and are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Building Site Development 


Table 11 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect shallow excavations, dwellings with and 
without basements, small commercial buildings, local 
roads and streets, and lawns and landscaping. The 
limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and easily overcome; moderate 
if soil properties or site features. are not favorable for the 
indicated use and special planning, design, or 
maintenance is needed to overcome or minimize the 
limitations; and severe if soil properties or site features 
are so unfavorable or so difficult to overcome that 
special design, significant increases in construction 
costs, and possibly increased maintenance are required. 
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Special feasibility studies may be required where the soil 
limitations are severe. 

Shallow excavations are trenches or holes dug to a 
maximum depth of 5 or 6 feet for basements, graves, 
utility lines, open ditches, and other purposes. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. The ease of digging, 
filling, and compacting is affected by the depth to 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or a very firm dense layer; 
stone content; soil texture; and slope. The time of the 
year that excavations can be made is affected by the 
depth to a seasonal high water table and the 
susceptibility of the soil to flooding. The resistance of the 
excavation walls or banks to sloughing or caving is 
affected by soil texture and the depth to the water table. 

Dwellings and small commercial buildings are 
structures built on shallow foundations on undisturbed 
soil. The load limit is the same as that for single-family 
dwellings no higher than three stories. Ratings are made 
for small commercial buildings without basements, for 
dwellings with basements, and for dwellings without 
basements. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. A high 
water table, flooding, shrink-swell potential, and organic 
layers can cause the movement of footings. A high water 
table, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, large 
stones, slope, and flooding affect the ease of excavation 
and construction. Landscaping and grading that require 
cuts and fills of more than 5 to 6 feet are not 
considered. 

Local roads and sireets have an all-weather surface 
and carry automobile and light truck traffic all year. They 
have a subgrade of cut or fill soil material, a base of 
gravel, crushed rock, or stabilized soil material, and a 
flexible or rigid surface. Cuts and fills are generally 
limited to less than 6 feet. The ratings are based on soil 
properties, site features, and observed performance of 
the soils. Depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a high 
water table, flooding, large stones, and slope affect the 
ease of excavating and grading. Soil strength (as 
inferred from the engineering classification of the soil), 
shrink-swell potential, frost action potential, and depth to 
a high water table affect the traffic supporting capacity. 

Lawns and landscaping require soils on which turf and 
ornamental trees and shrubs can be established and 
maintained. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. Soil 
reaction, a high water table, depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan, the available water capacity in the upper 
40 inches, and the content of salts, sodium, and sulfidic 
materials affect plant growth.. Flooding, wetness, slope, 
stoniness, and the amount of sand, clay, or organic 
matter in the surface layer affect trafficability after 
vegetation is established. 
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Sanitary Facilities 


Table 12 shows the degree and kind of soil limitations 
that affect septic tank absorption fields, sewage lagoons, 
and sanitary landfills. The limitations are considered 
slight if soil properties and site features are generally 
favorable for the indicated use and limitations are minor 
and easily overcome; moderate if soil properties or site 
features are not favorable for the indicated use and 
special planning, design, or maintenance is needed to 
overcome or minimize the limitations; and severe if soil 
properties or site features are so unfavorable or so 
difficult to overcome that special design, significant 
increases in construction costs, and possibly increased 
maintenance are required (9). 

Table 12 also shows the suitability of the soils for use 
as daily cover for landfills. A rating of good indicates that 
soil properties and site features are favorable for the use 
and good performance and low maintenance can be 
expected; fair indicates that soil properties and site 
features are moderately favorable for the use and one or 
more soil properties or site features make the soil less 
desirable than the soils rated good; and poor indicates 
that one or more soil properties or site features are 
unfavorable for the use and overcoming the unfavorable 
properties requires special design, extra maintenance, or 
costly alteration. 

Septic tank absorption fields are areas in which 
effluent from a septic tank is distributed into the soil 
through subsurface tiles or perforated pipe. Only that 
part of the soil between depths of 24 and 72 inches is 
evaluated. The ratings are based on soil properties, site 
features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, a high water table, and flooding affect 
absorption of the effluent. Large stones interfere with 
installation. 

Unsatisfactory performance of septic tank absorption 
fields, including excessively slow absorption of effluent, 
surfacing of effluent, and hillside seepage, can affect 
public health. Ground water can be polluted if highly 
permeable sand and gravel is less than 4 feet below the 
base of the absorption field, if slope is excessive, or if 
the water table is near the surface. There must be 
unsaturated soil material beneath the absorption field to 
filter the effluent effectively. Many local ordinances 
require that this material be of a certain thickness. 

Sewage lagoons are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons should have a nearly level 
floor surrounded by cut slopes or embankments of 
compacted soil. Lagoons generally are designed to hold 
the sewage within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly 
impervious soil material for the lagoon floor and sides is 
required to minimize seepage and contamination of 
ground water. 

Table 12 gives ratings for the natural soil that makes 
up the lagoon floor. The surface layer and, generally, 1 
or 2 feet of soil material below the surface layer are 
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excavated to provide material for the embankments. The 
ratings are based on soil properties, site features, and 
observed performance of the soils. Considered in the 
ratings are slope, permeability, a high water table, depth 
to bedrock or to a cemented pan, flooding, large stones, 
and content of organic matter. 

Excessive seepage due to rapid permeability of the 
soil or a water table that is high enough to raise the level 
of sewage in the lagoon causes a lagoon to function 
unsatisfactorily. Pollution results if seepage is excessive 
or if floodwater overtops the lagoon. A high content of 
organic matter is detrimental to proper functioning of the 
lagoon because it inhibits aerobic activity. Slope can 
cause construction problems, and large stones can 
hinder compaction of the lagoon floor. 

Sanitary landfills are areas where solid waste is 
disposed of by burying it in soil. There are two types of 
landfill—trench and area. In a trench landfill, the waste is 
placed in a trench. It is spread, compacted, and covered 
daily with a thin layer of soil excavated at the site. In an 
area landfill, the waste is placed in successive layers on 
the surface of the soil. The waste is spread, compacted, 
and covered daily with a thin layer of soil from a source 
away from the site. 

Both types of landfill must be able to bear heavy 
vehicular traffic. Both types involve a risk of ground 
water pollution. Ease of excavation and revegetation 
needs to be considered. 

The ratings in table 12 are based on soil properties, 
site features, and observed performance of the soils. 
Permeability, depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, a 
high water table, slope, and flooding affect both types of 
landfill. Texture, stones and boulders, highly organic 
layers, soil reaction, and content of salts and sodium 
affect trench type landfills. Uniess otherwise stated, the 
ratings apply only to that part of the soil within a depth 
of about 6 feet. For deeper trenches, a limitation rated 
slight or moderate may not be valid. Onsite investigation 
is needed. 

Daily cover for landfill is the soil material that is used 
to cover compacted solid waste in an area type sanitary 
landfill. The soil material is obtained offsite, transported 
to the landfill, and spread over the waste. 

Soil texture, wetness, coarse fragments, and slope 
affect the ease of removing and spreading the material 
during the wet and dry periods. Loamy or silty soils that 
are free of large stones or excess gravel are the best 
cover for a landfill. Clayey soils are sticky or cloddy and 
are difficult to spread; sandy soils are subject to soil 
blowing. 

After soil material has been removed, the soil material 
remaining in the borrow area must be thick enough over 
bedrock, a cemented pan, or the water table to permit 
revegetation. The soil material used as final cover for a 
landfill should be suitable for plants. The surface layer 
generally has the best workability, more organic matter, 
and the best potential for plants. Material from the 
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surface layer should be stockpiled for use as the final 
cover. 


Construction Materials 


Table 13 gives information about the soils as a source 
of roadfill, sand, gravel, and topsoil. The soils are rated 
good, fair, or poor as a source of roadfill and topsoil. 
They are rated as a probable or improbable source of 
sand and gravel. The ratings are based on soil 
properties and site features that affect the removal of 
the soil and its use as construction material. Normal 
compaction, minor processing, and other standard 
construction practices are assumed. Each soil is 
evaluated to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material that is excavated in one place 
and used in road embankments in another place. In this 
table, the soils are rated as a source of roadifill for low 
embankments, generally less than 6 feet high and less 
- exacting in design than higher embankments. 

The ratings are for the soil material below the surface 
layer to a depth of 5 or 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
layers will be mixed during excavating and spreading. 
Many soils have layers of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The table showing engineering index 
properties provides detailed information about each soil 
layer. This information can help determine the suitability 
of each layer for use as roadfill. The performance of soil 
after it is stabilized with lime or cement is not considered 
in the ratings. 

The ratings are based on soil properties, site features, 
and observed performance of the soils. The thickness of 
suitable material is a major consideration. The ease of 
excavation is affected by large stones, a high water 
table, and slope. How well the soil performs in place 
after it has been compacted and drained is determined 
by its strength (as inferred from the engineering 
classification of the soil) and shrink-swell potential. 

Soils rated good contain significant amounts of sand 
or gravel or both. They have at least 5 feet of suitable 
material, low shrink-swell potential, few cobbles and 
stones, and slopes of 15 percent or less. Depth to the 
water table is more than 3 feet. Soils rated fair are more 
than 35 percent silt- and clay-sized particles and have a 
plasticity index of less than 10. They have moderate 
shrink-swell potential, slopes of 15 to 25 percent, or 
many stones. Depth to the water table is 1 to 3 feet. 
Soils rated poor have a plasticity index of more than 10, 
a high shrink-swell potential, many stones, or slopes of 
more than 25 percent. They are wet, and the depth to 
the water table is less than 1 foot. They may have layers 
of suitable material, but the material is less than 3 feet 
thick. 

Sand and gravel are natural aggregates suitable for 
commercial use with a minimum of processing. Sand and 
gravel are used in many kinds of construction. 
Specifications for each use vary widely. In table 13, only 
the probability of finding material in suitable quantity is 
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evaluated. The suitability of the material for specific 
purposes is not evaluated, nor are factors that affect 
excavation of the material. 

The properties used to evaluate the soil as a source of 
sand or gravel are gradation of grain sizes (as indicated 
by the engineering classification of the soil), the 
thickness of suitable material, and the content of rock 
fragments. Kinds of rock, acidity, and stratification are 
given in the soil series descriptions. Gradation of grain 
sizes is given in the table on engineering index 
properties. 

A soil rated as a probabie source has a layer of clean 
sand or gravel or a layer of sand or gravel that is up to 
12 percent silty fines. This material must be at least 3 
feet thick and less than 50 percent, by weight, large 
stones. All other soils are rated as an improbable 
source. Coarse fragments of soft bedrock, such as shale 
and siltstone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. 

Topsoil is used to cover an area so that vegetation 
can be established and maintained. The upper 40 inches 
of a soil is evaluated for use as topsoil. Also evaluated is 
the reclamation potential of the borrow area. 

Plant growth is affected by toxic material and by such 
properties as soil reaction, available water capacity, and 
fertility. The ease of excavating, loading, and spreading 
is affected by rock fragments, slope, a water table, soil 
texture, and thickness of suitable material. Reclamation 
of the borrow area is affected by slope, a water table, 
rock fragments, bedrock, and toxic material. 

Soils rated good have friable loamy material to a depth 
of at least 40 inches. They are free of stones and 
cobbles, have little or no gravel, and have slopes of less 
than 8 percent. They are low in content of soluble salts, 
are naturally fertile or respond well to fertilizer, and are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated fair are sandy soils, loamy soils that have a 
relatively high content of clay, soils that have only 20 to 
40 inches of suitable material, soils that have an 
appreciable amount of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, or 
soils that have slopes of 8 to 15 percent. The soils are 
not so wet that excavation is difficult. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy or clayey, have less 
than 20 inches of suitable material, have a large amount 
of gravel, stones, or soluble salts, have slopes of more 
than 15 percent, or have a seasonal water table at or 
near the surface. 

The surface layer of most soils is generally preferred 
for topsoil because of its organic matter content. Organic 
matter greatly increases the absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth. 


Water Management 


Table 14 gives information on the soil properties and 
site features that affect water management. The degree 
and kind of soil limitations are given for pond reservoir 
areas and for embankments, dikes, and levees. The 
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limitations are considered s/ight if soil properties and site 
features are generally favorable for the indicated use 
and limitations are minor and are easily overcome; 
moderate if soil properties or site features are not 
favorable for the indicated use and special planning, 
design, or maintenance is needed to overcome or 
minimize the limitations; and severe if soil properties or 
site features are so unfavorable or so difficult to 
overcome that special design, significant increase in 
construction costs, and possibly increased maintenance 
are required. 

This table also gives for each soil the restrictive 
features that affect drainage, irrigation, terraces and 
diversions, and grassed waterways. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or 
embankment. Soils best suited to this use have low 
seepage potential in the upper 60 inches. The seepage 
potential is determined by the permeability of the soil 
and the depth to fractured bedrock or other permeable 
material. Excessive slope can affect the storage capacity 
of the reservoir area. 

Embankmenis, dikes, and levees are raised structures 
of soil material, generally less than 20 feet high, 
constructed to impound water or to protect land against 
overtlow. In this table, the. soils are rated as a source of 
material for embankment fill. The ratings apply to the soil 
material below the surface layer to a depth of about 5 
feet. It is assumed that soil layers will be uniformly mixed 
and compacted during construction. 

The ratings do not indicate the ability of the natural 
soil to support an embankment. Soil properties to a 
depth even greater than the height of the embankment 
can affect performance and safety of the embankment. 
Generally, deeper onsite investigation is needed to 
determine these properties. 

Soil material in embankments must be resistant to 
seepage, piping, and erosion and have favorable 
compaction characteristics. Unfavorable features include 
less than 5 feet of suitable material and a high content 
of stones or boulders, organic matter, or salts or sodium. 
A high water table affects the amount of usable material. 
It also affects trafficability. 

Drainage is the removal of excess surface and 
subsurtace water from the soil. How easily and 


effectively the soil is drained depends on the depth to 
bedrock, to a cemented pan, or to other layers that 
affect the rate of water movement; permeability; depth to 
a high water table or depth of standing water if the soil is 
subject to ponding; slope; susceptibility to flooding; 
subsidence of organic layers; and potential frost action. 
Excavating and grading and the stability of ditchbanks 
are affected by depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan, 
large stones, slope, and the hazard of cutbanks caving. 
The productivity of the soil after drainage is adversely 
affected by extreme acidity or by toxic substances in the 


oot zone, such as salts, sodium, or sulfur. Availability of 


drainage outlets is not considered in the ratings. 

Irrigation is the controlled application of water to 
supplement rainfall and support plant growth. The design 
and management of an irrigation system are affected by 
depth to the water table, the need for drainage, flooding, 
available water capacity, intake rate, permeability, 
erosion hazard, and slope. The construction of a system 
is affected by large stones and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan. The performance of a system is affected 
by the depth of the root zone, the amount of salts or 
sodium, and soil reaction. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a 
combination of channels and ridges constructed across 
a slope to reduce erosion and conserve moisture by 
intercepting runoff. Slope, wetness, large stones, and 
depth to bedrock or to a cemented pan affect the 
construction of terraces and diversions. A restricted 
rooting depth, a severe hazard of soil blowing or water 
erosion, an excessively coarse texture, and restricted 
permeability adversely affect maintenance. 

Grassed waterways are natural or constructed 
channels, generally broad and shallow, that conduct 
surface water to outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Large 
stones, wetness, slope, and depth to bedrock or to a 
cemented pan affect the construction of grassed 
waterways. A hazard of soil blowing, low available water 
capacity, restricted rooting depth, toxic substances such 
as salts or sodium, and restricted permeability adversely 
affect the growth and maintenance of the grass after 
construction. 


Soil Properties 
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Data relating to soil properties are collected during the 
course of the soil survey. The data and the estimates of 
soil and water features, listed in tables, are explained on 
the following pages. 

Soil properties are determined by field examination of 
the soils and by laboratory index testing of some 
benchmark soils. Established standard procedures are 
followed. During the survey, many shallow borings are 
made and examined to identify and classify the soils and 
to delineate them on the soil maps. Samples are taken 
from some typical profiles and tested in the laboratory to 
determine grain-size distribution, plasticity, and 
compaction characteristics. 

Estimates of soil properties are based on field 
examinations, on laboratory tests of samples from the 
survey area, and on laboratory tests of samples of 
similar soils in nearby areas. Tests verify field 
observations, verify properties that cannot be estimated 
accurately by field observation, and help characterize 
key soils. 

The estimates of soil properties shown in the tables 
include the range of grain-size distribution and Atterberg 
limits, the engineering classifications, and the physical 
and chemical properties of the major layers of each soil. 
Pertinent soil and water features also are given. 


Engineering Index Properties 


Table 15 gives estimates of the engineering 
classification and of the range of index properties for the 
major layers of each soil in the survey area. Most soils 
have layers of contrasting properties within the upper 5 
or 6 feet. 

Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each layer 
is indicated. The range in depth and information on other 
properties of each layer are given for each soil series 
under “Soil Series and Their Morphology.” 

Texture is given in the standard terms used by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms are defined 
according to percentages of sand, silt, and clay in the 
fraction of the soil that is less than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil that is 7 to 27 
percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 
percent sand. If the content of particles coarser than 
sand is as much as about 15 percent, an appropriate 
modifier is added, for example, ‘‘gravelly.” Textural terms 
are defined in the glossary. 


Classification ot the soils is determined according to 
the Unified soil classification system (2) and the system 
adopted by the American Association of State Highway 
and Transportation Officials (7). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to 
properties that affect their use as construction material. 
Soils are classified according to grain-size distribution of 
the fraction less than 3 inches in diameter and according 
to plasticity index, liquid limit, and organic matter 
content. Sandy and gravelly soils are identified as GW, 
GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; silty and clayey soils 
as ML, CL, OL, MH, CH, and OH; and highly organic 
soils as PT. Soils exhibiting engineering properties of two 
groups can have a dual classification, for example, CL- 
ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to 
those properties that affect roadway construction and 
maintenance. In this system, the fraction of a mineral soil 
that is less than 3 inches in diameter is classified in one 
of seven groups from A-1 through A-7 on the basis of 
grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and plasticity index. 
Soils in group A-1 are coarse grained and low in content 
of fines (silt and clay). At the other extreme, soils in 
group A-7 are fine grained. Highly organic soils are 
classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspection. 
If laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and A-7 
groups are further classified as A-1-a, A-1-b, A-2-4, A-2- 
5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, or A-7-6. 

Rock fragments larger than 3 inches in diameter are 
indicated as a percentage of the total soil on a dry- 
weight basis. The percentages are estimates determined 
mainly by converting volume percentage in the field to 
weight percentage. 

Percentage (of soil particles) passing designated 
sieves is the percentage of the soil fraction less than 3 
inches in diameter based on an ovendry weight. The 
sieves, numbers 4, 10, 40, and 200 (USA Standard 
Series), have openings of 4.76, 2.00, 0.420, and 0.074 
millimeters, respectively. Estimates are based on 
laboratory tests of soils sampled in the survey area and 
in nearby areas and on estimates made in the field. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index (Atterberg limits) 
indicate the plasticity characteristics of a soil. The 
estimates are based on test data from the survey area or 
from nearby areas and on field examination. 

The estimates of grain-size distribution, liquid limit, and 
plasticity index are generally rounded to the nearest 5 
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percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and Atterberg 
limits extend a marginal amount (1 or 2 percentage 
points) across classification boundaries, the classification 
in the marginal zone is omitted in the table. 


Physical and Chemical Properties 


Table 16 shows estimates of some characteristics and 
features that affect soil behavior. These estimates are 
given for the major layers of each soil in the survey area. 
The estimates are based on field observations and on 
test data for these and similar soils. 

Clay as a soil separate consists of mineral soil 
particles that are less than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. 
In this table, the estimated clay content of each major 
soil layer is given as a percentage, by weight, of the soil 
material that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The amount and kind of clay greatly affect the fertility 
and physical condition of the soil. They determine the 
ability of the soil to adsorb cations and to retain 
moisture. They influence shrink-swell potential, 
permeability, and plasticity, the ease of soil dispersion, 
and other soil properties. The amount and kind of clay in 
a soil also affect tillage and earthmoving operations. 

Moist bulk density is the weight of soil (ovendry) per 
unit volume. Volume is measured when the soil is at field 
moisture capacity, that is, the moisture content at 1/3 
bar moisture tension. Weight is determined after drying 
the soil at 105 degrees C. In this table, the estimated 
moist bulk density of each major soil horizon is 
expressed in grams per cubic centimeter of soil material 
that is less than 2 millimeters in diameter. Bulk density 
data are used to compute shrink-swell potential, 
available water capacity, total pore space, and other soil 
properties. The moist bulk density of a soil indicates the 
pore space available for water and roots. A bulk density 
of more than 1.6 can restrict water storage and root 
penetration. Moist bulk density is influenced by texture, 
kind of clay, content of organic matter, and soil structure. 

Permeability reters to the ability of a soil to transmit 
water or air. The estimates indicate the rate of downward 
movement of water when the soil is saturated. They are 
based on soil characteristics observed in the field, 
particularly structure porosity, and texture. Permeability is 
considered in the design of soil drainage systems, septic 
tank absorption fields, and construction where the rate of 
water movement under saturated conditions affects 
behavior. 

Available water capacity refers, to the quantity of water 
that the soil is capable of storing for use by plants. The 
capacity for water storage is given in inches of water per 
inch of soil for each major soil layer. The capacity varies, 
depending on soil properties that affect the retention of 
water and the depth of the root zone. The most 
important properties are the content of organic matter, 
soil texture, buik density, and soil structure. Available 
water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
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plants or crops to be grown and in the design and 
management of irrigation systems. Available water 
capacity is not an estimate of the quantity of water 
actually available to plants at any given time. 

Soil reaction is a measure of acidity or alkalinity and is 
expressed as a range in pH values. The range in pH of 
each major horizon is based on many field tests. For 
many soils, values have been verified by laboratory 
analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting crops 
and other plants, in evaluating soil amendments for 
fertility and stabilization, and in determining the risk of 
corrosion. 

Shrink-sweill potential is the potential for volume 
change in a soil with a loss or gain in moisture. Volume 
change occurs mainly because of the interaction of clay 
minerals with water and varies with the amount and type 
of clay minerals in the soil. The size of the load on the 
soil and the magnitude of the change in soil moisture 
content influence the amount of swelling of soils in 
place. Laboratory measurements of swelling of 
undisturbed clods were made for many soils. For others, 
swelling was estimated on the basis of the kind and 
amount of clay minerals in the soil and on 
measurements of similar soils. 

If the shrink-swell potential is rated moderate to very 
high, shrinking and swetling can cause damage to 
buildings, roads, and other structures. Special design is 
often needed. 

Shrink-swell potential classes are based on the 
change in length of an unconfined clod as moisture 
content is increased from air-dry to field capacity. The 
change is based on the soil fraction less than 2 
millimeters in diameter. The classes are /ow, a change of 
less than 3 percent; moderate, 3 to 6 percent; and high, 
more than 6 percent. Very high, greater than 9 percent, 
is sometimes used. 

Erosion factor K indicates the susceptibility of a soil to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. Factor K is one of six 
factors used in the Universa! Soil Loss Equation (USLE) 
to predict the average annual rate of soil loss by sheet 
and ril erosion in tons per acre per year. The estimates 
are based primarily on percentage of silt, sand, and 
organic matter (up to 4 percent) and on soil structure 
and permeability. Values of K range from 0.05 to 0.69. 
The higher the value, the more susceptible the soil is to 
sheet and rill erosion by water. 

Erosion factor T is an estimate of the maximum 
average annual rate of soil erosion by wind or water that 
can occur without affecting crop productivity over a 
sustained period. The rate is in tons per acre per year. 

Wind erodibility groups are made up of soils that have 
similar properties affecting their resistance to soil 
blowing in cultivated areas. The groups indicate the 
susceptibility to soil blowing. Soils are grouped according 
to the following distinctions: 

1. Sands, coarse sands, fine sands, and very fine 
sands. These soils are generally not suitable for crops. 
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They are extremely erodible, and vegetation is difficult to 
establish. 

2. Loamy sands, loamy fine sands, and loamy very 
fine sands. These soils are very highly erodible. Crops 
can be grown if intensive measures to control soil 
blowing are used. 

3. Sandy loams, coarse sandy loams, fine sandy 
loams, and very fine sandy loams. These soils are highly 
erodible. Crops can be grown if intensive measures to 
control soil blowing are used. 

4L. Calcareous loamy soils that are less than 35 
percent clay and more than 5 percent finely divided 
calcium carbonate. These soils are erodible. Crops can 
be grown if intensive measures to control soil blowing 
are used. 

4. Clays, silty clays, clay loams, and silty clay loams 
that are more than 35 percent clay. These soils are 
moderately erodible. Crops can be grown if measures to 
control soil blowing are used. 

5. Loamy soils that are less than 20 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate and 
sandy clay loams and sandy clay loams that are less 
than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. These 
soils are slightly erodible. Crops can be grown if 
measures to control soil blowing are used. 

6. Loamy soils that are 20 to 35 percent clay and 
less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate, 
except silty clay loams. These soils are very slightly 
erodible. Crops can easily be grown. 

7. Silty clay loams that are less than 35 percent clay 
and less than 5 percent finely divided calcium carbonate. 
These soils are very slightly erodible. Crops can easily 
be grown. 

8. Stony or gravelly soils and other soils not subject 
to soil blowing. 

Organic matter is the plant and animal residue in the 
soil at various stages of decomposition. in table 16, the 
estimated content of organic matter is expressed as a 
percentage, by weight, of the soil material that is less 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. 

The content of organic matter of a soil can be 
maintained or increased by returning crop residue to the 
soil. Organic matter affects the available water capacity, 
infiltration rate, and tilth. It is a source of nitrogen and 
other nutrients for crops. 


Soil and Water Features 


Table 17 gives estimates of various soil and water 
features. The estimates are used in land use planning 
that involves engineering considerations. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
assigned to one of four groups. They are grouped 
according to the intake of water when the soils are 
thoroughly wet and receive precipitation from long- 
duration storms. 
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The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low runoff 
potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist mainly of 
deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravelly sands. These soils have a high rate of water 
transmission. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately deep 
or deep, moderately well drained or well drained soils 
that have moderately fine texture to moderately coarse 
texture. These soils have a moderate rate of water 
transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils having a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils of moderately fine texture or fine texture. These 
soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clays that have a high shrink-swell potential, 
soils that have a permanent high water table, soils that 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, and 
soils that are shallow over nearly impervious material. 
These soils have a very slow rate of water transmission. 

If a soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups in table 
17, the first letter is for drained areas and the second is 
for undrained areas. 

Flooding, the temporary inundation of an area, is 
caused by overflowing streams, by runoff from adjacent 
slopes, or by tides. Water standing for short periods after 
rainfall or snowmelt is not considered flooding, nor is 
water in swamps and marshes. 

Table 17 gives the frequency and duration of flooding 
and the time of year when flooding is most likely. 

Frequency, duration, and probable dates of occurrence 
are estimated. Frequency is expressed as none, rare, 
occasional, and frequent. None means that flooding is 
not probable; 7are that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasiona/ that it occurs, on 
the average, once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it 
occurs, on the average, more than once in 2 years. 
Duration is expressed as very brief if less than 2 days, 
brief if 2 to 7 days, and /ong if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November- 
May, for example, means that flooding can occur during 
the period November through May. 

The information is based on evidence in the soil 
profile, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, silt, or clay 
deposited by floodwater; irregular decrease in organic 
matter content with increasing depth; and absence of 
distinctive horizons that form in soils that are not subject 
to flooding. 

Also considered are local information about the extent 
and levels of flooding and the relation of each soil on 
the landscape to historic floods. Information on the 
extent of flooding based on soil data is less specific than 
that provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
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delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table (seasonal) is the highest level of a 
saturated zone in the soil in most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. The 
estimates are based mainly on the evidence of a 
saturated zone, namely grayish colors or mottles in the 
soil. Indicated in table 17 are the depth to the seasonal 
high water table; the kind of water table—that is, 
perched or apparent; and the months of the year that 
the water table commonly is high. A water table that is 
seasonally high for less than 1 month is not indicated in 
table 17. 

An apparent water table is a thick zone of free water 
in the soil. It is indicated by the level at which water 
stands in an uncased borehole after adequate time is 
allowed for adjustment in the surrounding soil. A perched 
water table is water standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is 
separated from a lower one by a dry zone. 

Only saturated zones within a depth of about 6 feet 
are indicated. A plus sign preceding the range in depth 
indicates that the water table is above the surface of the 
soil. The first numeral in the range indicates how high 
the water rises above the surface. The second numeral 
indicates the depth below the surface. 

Depth to bedrock is given if bedrock is within a depth 
of 5 feet. The depth is based on many soil borings and 
on observations during soil mapping. The rock is either 
soft or hard. If the rock is soft or fractured, excavations 
can be made with trenching machines, backhoes, or 
small rippers. |f the rock is hard or massive, blasting or 
special equipment generally is needed for excavation. 

Potential frost action is the likelihood of upward or 
lateral expansion of the soil caused by the formation of 


segregated ice lenses (frost heave) and the subsequent 
collapse of the soil and loss of strength on thawing. 
Frost action occurs when moisture moves into the 
freezing zone of the soil. Temperature, texture, density, 
permeability, content of organic matter, and depth to the 
water table are the most important factors considered in 
evaluating the potential for frost action. It is assumed 
that the soil is not insulated by vegetation or snow and is 
not artificially drained. Silty and highly structured clayey 
soils that have a high water table in winter are the most 
susceptible to frost action. Well drained, very gravelly, or 
very sandy soils are the least susceptible. Frost heave 
and low soil strength during thawing cause damage 
mainly to pavements and other rigid structures. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
electrochemical or chemical action that dissolves or 
weakens uncoated steel or concrete. The rate of 
corrosion of uncoated steel is related to such factors as 
soil moisture, particle-size distribution, acidity, and 
electrical conductivity of the soil. The rate of corrosion of 
concrete is based mainly on the sulfate and sodium 
content, texture, moisture content, and acidity of the soil. 
Special site examination and design may be needed if 
the combination of factors creates a severe corrosion 
environment. The steel in installations that intersect soil 
boundaries or soil layers is more susceptible to corrosion 
than steel in installations that are entirely within one kind 
of soil or within one soil layer. 

For uncoated steel, the risk of corrosion, expressed as 
low, moderate, or high, is based on soil drainage class, 
total acidity, electrical resistivity near field capacity, and 
electrical conductivity of the saturation extract. 

For concrete, the risk of corrosion is also expressed 
as low, moderate, or high. \t is based on soil texture, 
acidity, and amount of sulfates in the saturation extract. 
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Classification of the Soils 


The system of soil classification used by the National 
Cooperative Soil Survey has six categories (8). Beginning 
with the broadest, these categories are the order, 
suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
Classification is based on soil properties observed in the 
field or inferred from those observations or from 
laboratory measurements. Table 18 shows the 
classification of the soils in the survey area. The 
categories are defined in the following paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized. The 
differences among orders reflect the dominant soil- 
forming processes and the degree of soil formation. 
Each order is identified by a word ending in so/. An 
example is Entisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
primarily on the basis of properties that influence soil 
genesis and are important to plant growth or properties 
that reflect the most important variables within the 
orders. The last syllable in the name of a suborder 
indicates the order. An example is Aquent (Aqu, meaning 
water, plus ent, from Entisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, 
arrangement, and degree of development of pedogenic 
horizons; soil moisture and temperature regimes; and 
base status. Each great group is identified by the name 
of a suborder and by a prefix that indicates a property of 
the soil. An example is Fluvaquents (F/uv, meaning 
stratified, plus aquent, the suborder of the Entisols that 
have an aquic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group has a typic subgroup. 
Other subgroups are intergrades or extragrades. The 
typic is the central concept of the great group; it is not 
necessarily the most extensive. Intergrades are 
transitions to other orders, suborders, or great groups. 
Extragrades have some properties that are not 
representative of the great group but do not indicate 
transitions to any other known kind of soil. Each 
subgroup is identified by one or more adjectives 
preceding the name of the great group. The adjective 
Typic identifies the subgroup that typifies the great 
group. An example is Typic Fluvaquents. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup on 
the basis of physical and chemical properties and other 
characteristics that affect management. Mostly the 
properties are those of horizons below plow depth where 
there is much biological activity. Among the properties 


and characteristics considered are particle-size class, 
mineral content, temperature regime, depth of the root 
zone, consistence, moisture equivalent, slope, and 
permanent cracks. A family name consists of the name 
of a subgroup preceded by terms that indicate soil 
properties. An example is fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, 
mesic Typic Fluvaquents. 

SERIES. The series consists of soils that have similar 
horizons in their profile. The horizons are similar in color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, mineral and 
chemical composition, and arrangement in the profile. 
The texture of the surface layer or of the underlying 
material can differ within a series. 


Soil Series and Their Morphology 


in this section, each soil series recognized in the 
survey area is described. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order. 

Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are identified for each series. The soil is 
compared with similar soils and with nearby soils of 
other series. A pedon, a small thrée-dimensional area of 
soil, that is typical of the series in the survey area is 
described. The detailed description of each soil horizon 
follows standards in the Soi! Survey Manual (6). Many of 
the technical terms used in the descriptions are defined 
in Soil Taxonomy (8). Unless otherwise stated, colors in 
the descriptions are for moist soil. Following the pedon 
description is the range of important characteristics of 
the soils in the series. 

The map units of each soil series are described in the 
section “Detailed Soil Map Units.” 


Alford Series 


The Alford series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loess. These soils are on 
ridgetops and side slopes in the uplands and in areas of 
karst topography. Slope ranges from 2 to 55 percent. 

Alford soils are similar to Hickory, Seaton, and 
Westmore soils and commonly are adjacent to Hickory, 
Muren, and Seaton soils. Hickory soils formed in glacial 
till on steep side slopes. Muren soils are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Alford soils. They are 
mottled in the upper part of the subsoil. Seaton soils 
have less clay in the subsoil than the Alford soil.. They 
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are on the steeper side slopes. Westmore soils formed 
in loess and in material weathered from sandstone and 
shale. 

Typical pedon of Alford silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, 200 feet north and 4,520 feet east of the 
southwest corner of sec. 26, T. 1 S., R. 10 W.: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; few fine roots; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bti—10 to 17 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; many distinct brown (10YR 4/3) clay 
films on faces of peds; slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—17 to 23 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
fine roots; many distinct brown (10YR 4/3) clay films 
on faces of peds; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt3—23 to 31 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; moderate medium prismatic structure parting 
to moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
fine roots; common distinct brown (10YR 4/3) clay 
films on faces of peds; few faint dark brown (7.5YR 
3/2) organic coatings on faces of peds; medium 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt4—31 to 40 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silty clay 
loam; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
fine roots; common distinct brown (10YR 4/3) clay 
films on faces of peds; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BtS—40 to 51 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few distinct brown (10YR 4/3) clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—51 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; massive; friable; few dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
channel fillings; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The Ap horizon has chroma of 2 or 3. Some pedons 
have a thin A1 horizon, which has value of 3. The Bt 
horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. It 
ranges from very strongly acid to slightly acid. 


Ambraw Series 


The Ambraw series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in stratified, loamy sediments. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. 
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Ambraw soils are similar to Beaucoup and Fults soils 
and commonly are adjacent to Fults, Landes, and Riley 
soils. Beaucoup soils have less sand in the solum than 
the Ambraw soils. Fults soils are in landscape positions 
similar to those of the Ambraw soils. They have more 
clay in the upper part of the solum than the Ambraw 
soils. The well drained Landes soils are on ridges. They 
have more sand than the Ambraw soils. The somewhat 
poorly drained Riley soils are in the higher positions on 
the landscape. 

Typical pedon of Ambraw silty clay loam, 2,000 feet 
northwest of field lane and 150 feet northeast of railroad 
tracks, approximately 2 miles southeast of Fults, T. 4 S., 

. 10 W.: 


Ap—O to 11 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay 
loam, dark gray (10YR 4/1) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bg1i—11 to 15 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay loam; 
common fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) 
motties; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; 
few fine roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg2—15 to 21 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) sandy clay 
loam; common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; 
few very fine roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg3—21 to 25 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) clay loam; 
common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; 
few very fine roots; common distinct very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg4—25 to 34 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; very friable; 
few very fine roots; common faint very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

BCg—34 to 42 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam; common fine distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; very friable; few very fine roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Cgi—42 to 54 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) loam; many large 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to weak medium 
subangular blocky; very friable; few very fine roots; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Cg2—54 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; 
common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) 
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mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium subangular blocky; friable; few very 
fine roots; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 50 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 18 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 or 
2. It is typically silty clay loam or loam, but the range 
includes clay loam. The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR or 
2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is strongly 
acid to neutral. In some pedons it has strata of loam, 
sandy loam, or silty clay loam. The C horizon is stratified 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. It has value 
of 5 or 6 and chroma of 1 or 2. 

In map units 3302 and 1302, the profile is more 
Stratified and commonly has less sand or is less acid in 
the control section than is definitive for the Ambraw 
series. These differences do not significantly affect the 
use or behavior of the soils. 


Arenzville Series 


The Arenzville series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in silty alluvium on alluvial fans on bottom lands 
called the Great American Bottoms. Slope ranges from 0 
to 2 percent. 

Arenzville soils commonly are adjacent to Drury, Dupo, 
Wakeland, and Wilbur soils. Drury soils are on foot 
slopes. The somewhat poorly drained Dupo and 
Wakeland and moderately well drained Wilbur soils are 
in the lower positions on the landscape. Dupo soils are 
underlain by silty clay alluvium. Drury, Wakeland, and 
Wilbur soils do not have buried soil horizons. 

Typical pedon of Arenzville silt loam, 240 feet west of 
Blutf Road and 640 feet south of KK road in parcel S. 
700, C. 494, T.3 S., R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; weak fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—10 to 19 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
weak very fine angular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; few fine rounded accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—19 to 27 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common fine faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; weak 
very fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; few fine rounded accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); few fine light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) splotches; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Ab1—27 to 31 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; few fine dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
splotches; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 
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Ab2—31 to 37 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silt 
loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Ab3—37 to 44 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) silt loam; 
few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
weak very fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine very dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic 
coatings lining pores and channels; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C’—44 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and 
few fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
mildly alkaline. 


The thickness of the light colored A and C horizons 
and depth to the Ab horizon range from 20 to 40 inches. 
Reaction is medium acid to mildly alkaline throughout the 
profile. 

In some pedons the A horizon has strata that have 
value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 1 to 3. In some pedons 
the upper part of the C horizon has strata that have 
value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 4 or 5. The buried dark 
horizon is silt loam or silty clay loam. 


Atlas Series 


The Atlas series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils on dissected till plains. 
These soils formed in a thin layer of loess and the 
underlying glacial till. Slope ranges from 10 to 20 
percent. 

Atlas soils are similar to Blair soils and commonly are 
adjacent to Blair, Muren, and Ursa soils. Blair soils are in 
landscape positions similar to those of the Atlas soils 
and are at the higher elevations on the upper part of 
drainageways. The moderately well drained Muren soils 
are fine-silty and formed entirely in loess. They are on 
ridges and in the less sloping areas. The well drained 
Ursa soils are on the steeper slopes. 

Typical pedon of Atlas silty clay loam, 10 to 15 
percent slopes, severely eroded, 820 feet west and 400 
feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 26, T. 2 S., R. 
9 W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam, 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; common very fine roots; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Bti—9 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay loam; many medium faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and common fine prominent yellowish red (SYR 
5/6) mottles; weak fine prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; firm; few very fine 
roots; few faint brown (10YR 5/3) clay films on 
faces of peds; few fine dark accumulations (iron and 
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manganese oxides); few fine pebbles; medium acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt2—21 to 31 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) silty clay loam; 
moderate fine prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; firm; few very fine 
roots; common faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
films on faces of peds; common medium dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); few 
fine pebbles; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt3—31 to 41 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; many 
large prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and few 
medium prominent reddish brown (SYR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; firm; few very fine 
roots; common faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
films on faces of peds; few fine dark accumulations 
(iron and manganese oxides); few fine pebbles; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt4—-41 to 51 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; many 
large prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate coarse prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; firm; few very fine 
roots; few distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
films on faces of peds; common medium dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
common fine pebbles; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Bt5—51 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; many 
large prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak coarse prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium angular blocky; firm; few distinct gray (10YR 
5/1) clay films on faces of peds; many large 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); common 
fine pebbles; mildly alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 3. 
It is silt loam or silty clay loam. The Bt horizon is silty 
clay loam, clay loam, silty clay, or clay. It has value of 4 
to 6 and chroma of 1 to 4. It ranges from very strongly 
acid to mildly alkaline. 


Banlic Series 


The Banlic series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils on very low terraces 
along streams and drainageways on uplands. These 
soils formed in silty sediments from nearby side slopes. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

The Banlic soils mapped in Monroe County average 
more than 18 percent clay in the control section. This 
characteristic is outside the range of the Banlic series, 
but it does not significantly affect the use or behavior of 
the soils. 

Banlic soils are similar to Wakeland soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Wakeland and Wilbur soils. 
Wakeland and Wilbur soils do not have a Bx horizon. 


Soil Survey 


Wakeland soils are lower lying than the Banlic soils and 
are closer to the drainageways and streams. The 
moderately well drained Wilbur soils are in the higher 
positions farther from the drainageways and streams. 
Typical pedon of Banlic silt loam, 240 feet west and 
460 feet north of the center of sec. 9, T. 1 S., R. 10 W.: 


Ap—O to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—10 to 14 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam, 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; common fine 
prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bwi—14 to 18 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium angular blocky; friable; few fine roots; 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—18 to 25 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium subangular blocky; friable; few very 
fine roots; few prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw38—25 to 33 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular blocky; friable; 
few very fine roots; common prominent white (10YR 
8/1) dry silt coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
medium acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bx1—33 to 42 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; common fine prominent reddish brown (5YR 
4/4) and common fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 
4/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure; firm; 
many prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings 
on faces of peds; few fine dark accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bx2—42 to 55 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium angular blocky; firm; many 
prominent white ({OYR 8/1) dry silt coatings on 
faces of peds; few fine dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bx3—55 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt 
loam; many medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and few fine prominent reddish brown (SYR 4/4) 
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mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium angular blocky; firm; few prominent 
white (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings on faces of peds; 
few fine dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 45 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The depth to the Bx horizon ranges from 20 to 35 
inches. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5. The E horizon has 
value of 5 or 6 and chroma of 2 or 3. The Bw horizon 
has value of 5 or 6 and chroma of 2 to 4. The Bw and 
Bx horizons range from very strongly acid to neutral. 


Beaucoup Series 


The Beaucoup series consists of poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils on flood plains. These 
soils formed in silty clay loam alluvium. Siope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Beaucoup soils are similar to Ambraw soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Booker, Fults, and Riley soils. 
Ambraw soils have more sand in the solum than the 
Beaucoup soils. Booker soils have more clay throughout 
than the Beaucoup soils. Fults soils have more clay in 
the upper part and more sand in the lower part than the 
Beaucoup soils. The somewhat poorly drained Riley soils 
are in the higher landscape positions. They have more 
sand in the solum than the Beaucoup soils. 

Typical pedon of Beaucoup silty clay loam, 2,120 feet 
west and 2,140 feet south of the northeast corner of 
sec. 17,T.2S.,R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 11 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; common fine roots; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

AB—11 to 16 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silty clay loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
common fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; 
friable; common fine roots; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bg1—16 to 24 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine prominent reddish 
brown (5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular 
blocky; friable; few fine roots; few faint very dark 
grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) organic coatings on faces 
of peds; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg2—24 to 35 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine prominent dark red 
(2.5YR 3/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; 
friable; few very fine roots; continuous faint very 
dark grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) organic coatings on 
faces of peds; thin band of dark grayish brown (2.5Y 
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4/2) silt coatings, light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) dry, 
at 32 inches; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg3—35 to 46 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium prominent brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) and few fine prominent dark red (2.5YR 
3/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; friable; 
few very fine roots; many faint very dark grayish 
brown (2.5Y 3/2) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—46 to 60 inches; stratified yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay loam; few 
medium prominent reddish brown (SYR 4/3) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure; friable; 
common faint dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) organic 
coatings on faces of peds; mildly alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon is 10 to 18 inches thick. Reaction is 
medium acid to mildly alkaline throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3. The Bg horizon has 
hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value 4 to 6, and chroma of 0 
to 2. Some pedons have a C horizon, which has strata of 
silt loam, loam, very fine sandy loam, or silty clay loam. 


Birds Serles 


The Birds series consists of poorly drained, moderately 
slowly permeable soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in silty sediments along the major streams. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Birds soils are similar to Okaw soils and commonly are 
adjacent to Hurst, Okaw, and Wakeland soils. The 
somewhat poorly drained Hurst and Okaw soils formed 
in clayey lacustrine sediments and are in the slightly 
higher positions on terraces. The somewhat poorly 
drained Wakeland soils are in the slightly higher 
positions on flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Birds silt loam, 1,980 feet north and 
910 feet east of the southwest corner of sec. 7, T. 3 S., 
R. 7 W.: 


A1— to 4 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; common 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium granular structure; 
friable; common fine roots; medium acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; many faint dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

A3—9 to 18 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few fine faint gray (10YR 5/1) and common 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
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mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; many faint dark gray (10YR 
4/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; medium 
acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg1i—18 to 28 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg2—28 to 36 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; few 
medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
massive; friable: few fine roots; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
medium acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg3—36 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) stratified silt 
loam and silty clay loam; few medium prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; massive; friable; 
tew fine roots; few fine dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); medium acid. 


The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 1 or 
2. The Cg horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 
or 6, and chroma of 1 or 2. It is dominantly silt loam, but 
some pedons have thin strata of silty clay loam, clay 
loam, loam, or sandy loam. It ranges from medium acid 
to mildly alkaline in the upper part and from strongly acid 
to mildly alkaline in the lower part. 


Blair Series 


The Blair series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
moderately slowly permeable soils on upland side 
slopes. These soils formed in silty, water-worked 
sediments. Slope ranges from 5 to 15 percent. 

Blair soils are similar to Atlas and Muren soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Atlas, Marine, and Muren 
soils. Atlas soils are on the lower parts of drainageways. 
They have more clay in the subsoil than the Blair soils. 
Marine soils are on ridges and in the less sloping areas. 
They have more clay in the subsoil than the Blair soils. 
The moderately well drained Muren soils are on ridges 
and the upper end of drainageways. Marine and Muren 
soils formed entirely in loess. 

Typical pedon of Blair silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent 
slopes, severely eroded, 180 feet east and 1,760 feet 
north of the southwest corner of sec. 2, T. 3 S., R. 9 W.: 


Ap-—-0 to 5 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam, 
very pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; few very fine roots; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—5 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam; 
many fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) and 
few fine faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few very fine roots; few faint grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
very fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 


Soil Survey 


Bt2—9 to 14 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; many 
fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) and 
common fine faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few very fine roots; few faint grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt38—14 to 20 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; many 
fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) and few 
fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; 
few very fine roots; few faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) clay films on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. | 

Bt4—20 to 27 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; few fine 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) and strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; friable; few very fine roots; few faint grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt8—27 to 38 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
and few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 3/4) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
very fine roots; few faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
clay films on faces of peds; common fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt6—38 to 49 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 3/4), and few 
fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; friable; few faint grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; many 
fine dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—49 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; few fine 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 3/4 and 4/4) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; friable; few faint grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on vertical faces of 
peds; few fine dark concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); mildly alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 3 or 4. 
It is silty clay loam or silt loam. The Bt horizon is silt 
loam or silty clay loam. It has value of 5 or 6 and chroma 
of 1 to 3. It ranges from very strongly acid to medium 
acid in the upper part and from strongly acid to mildly 
alkaline in the lower part. 
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Booker Series 


The Booker series consists of very poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils on flood plains along the 
major rivers. These soils formed in fine textured, siack- 
water sediments. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Booker soils commonly are adjacent to Ambraw, 
Beaucoup, Fults, and Nameoki soils. Ambraw soils are 
fine-loamy. They are in the higher landscape positions. 
Beaucoup soils are fine-silty. Fults and Nameoki soils are 
underlain by sandy alluvium at a depth of about 40 
inches. The somewhat poorly drained Nameoki soils are 
in the higher landscape positions. 

Typical pedon of Booker clay, 5,100 feet southeast, 
along railroad tracks, of the intersection of Kaskaskia 
Road and railroad tracks and 2,100 feet southwest of 
railroad tracks, approximately 5,675 feet southeast of 
Kidd in T. 5 S., R. 10 W.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay, dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) dry; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; very firm; common medium roots; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—8 to 13 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) clay, dark 
gray (10YR 4/1) dry; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; 
very firm; common fine roots; common very dark 
gray (5Y 3/1) slickensides; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bgi—13 to 21 inches; olive gray (5Y 4/2) clay; few fine 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; very firm; 
common very fine roots; many dark gray (5Y 4/1) 
slickensides; common distinct very dark gray (10YR 
3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bg2—21 to 31 inches; gray (SY 5/1) clay; few medium 
prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; very firm; 
common very fine roots; many dark gray (BY 4/1) 
slickensides; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bg3—31 to 43 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) clay; common 
medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; very firm; few very 
fine roots; common dark gray (5Y 4/1) slickensides; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bg4—43 to 52 inches; dark grayish brown (2.5Y 4/2) 
clay; common medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and few fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate coarse angular blocky; very firm; 
few very fine roots; common dark gray (5Y 4/1) 
slickensides; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

BCg—52 to 60 inches; olive gray (5Y 4/2) clay; few 
medium prominent dark red (2.5YR 3/6) and few 
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medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure; very firm; few very fine 
roots; few dark gray (5Y 4/1) slickensides; neutral. 


The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 18 inches in 
thickness. The solum ranges from 50 to 60 inches in 
thickness. Reaction ranges from medium acid to neutral 
throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 or 
2. It is dominantly clay, but the range includes silty clay. 
The Bg horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 4 
or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. 


Colp Series 


The Colp series consists of moderately well drained, 
slowly permeable soils on terraces along the major 
streams. These soils formed in a thin mantle of loess 
and fine textured, acid lacustrine sediments. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 12 percent. 

Colp soils are similar to Muren soils and commonly are 
adjacent to Hurst and Okaw soils. Muren soils formed 
entirely in loess on uplands. They are fine-silty. The 
somewhat poorly drained Hurst and poorly drained Okaw 
soils are in the lower positions on the landscape. 

Typical pedon of Colp silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes, 
1,095 feet east and 110 feet north of the center of sec. 
27,T.3S., R. 8 W:: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; common very fine roots; few fine 
dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, white (10YR 8/2) dry; few fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
granular; friable; few very fine roots; few fine dark 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Bt1—12 to 17 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; few faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak fine prismatic structure parting to moderate 
fine angular blocky; firm; few very fine roots; many 
faint brown (10YR 5/3) clay films on faces of peds; 
common prominent white (10YR 8/2) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark concretions 
(iron and manganese oxides); very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt2—17 to 23 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; few fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; very 
firm; few very fine roots; many faint brown (10YR 
5/3) clay films on faces of peds; few fine dark 
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concretions (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Bt3—23 to 30 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silty 
clay; few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
common fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; very 
firm; few very fine roots; common faint brown (10YR 
5/3) clay films on faces of peds; few fine dark 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Bt4—30 to 37 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) clay; 
common fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and 
common fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; very 
firm; few very fine roots; common faint brown (10YR 
5/3) clay films on faces of peds; few fine dark 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt5—37 to 48 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam; 
many medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and common medium faint light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium angular 
blocky; firm; few very fine roots; common faint 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; few fine dark concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); very strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

2Btg—48 to 55 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine and medium prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular blocky; friable; few very fine roots; many 
faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces 
of peds; many medium dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides) on vertical faces of peds; 
medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2BCg—55 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay; common fine and medium prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular blocky; firm; few very fine roots; many faint 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; common medium dark accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
Eroded areas have no loess. In uneroded areas the 
loess is as much as 20 inches thick. 

The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 to 
4. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. The E horizon has 
value of 5 or 6 and chroma of 2 or 3. The 2Bt horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 
2 to 5. It is silty clay, silty clay loam, or clay. Some 
pedons have thin strata of silt loam in the lower part. 
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Coulterville Series 


The Coulterville series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils on upland ridges and 
side slopes. These soils formed in loess. Slope ranges 
from 2 to 10 percent. 

Coulterville soils are similar to Marine soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Coulterville Variant and 
Marine soils. The poorly drained Coulterville Variant soils 
are in depressions and the lower positions on the 
landscape. They have more clay in the subsoil than the 
Coulterville soiis. Marine soils have more clay in the 
subsoil than the Coulterville soils and have a strongly 
acid subsoil. They are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Coulterville soils. 

Typical pedon of Coulterville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded, 1,320 feet west and 2,100 feet north of 
the southeast corner of sec. 5, 7.3 S., R. 8 W.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; few fine roots; few fine 
brown (10YR 4/3) subsoil fragments; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt—7 to 11 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silty clay loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) and few fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; many distinct dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
about 5 percent exchangeable sodium; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btgi—11 to 15 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) silty clay loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
friable; few fine roots; common distinct dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
about 9 percent exchangeable sodium; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg2—15 to 23 inches; gray (5Y 6/1) silty clay loam; 
common medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
friable; few very fine roots; common distinct grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films and common faint light 
gray (10YR 7/1) silt coatings on faces of peds; few 
fine accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) vertical 
krotovinas; about 12 percent exchangeable sodium; 
moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg3—23 to 28 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) silt loam; common 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
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clay films on faces of peds; few fine accumulations 
(iron and manganese oxides); about 14 percent 
exchangeable sodium; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg4—28 to 33 inches; light olive gray (6Y 6/2) silt loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
Structure; friable; few faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
clay films and common faint light gray (1OYR 7/1) 
silt coatings on faces of peds; few fine 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); about 
10 percent exchangeable sodium; moderately 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

B’t—33 to 39 inches; olive (5Y 5/3) silt loam; common 
medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films 
on faces of peds; many medium accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); about 8 percent 
exchangeable sodium; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

BC—39 to 56 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4.6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); about 6 percent exchangeable 
sodium; moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C—56 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
massive; friable; few fine accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); about 5 percent exchangeable 
sodium; moderately alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 36 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The depth to horizons that have significant amounts of 
sodium ranges from 10 to 40 inches. 

The Ap horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 or 
3. It is dominantly silt loam but in eroded pedons is silty 
clay loam. The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 5Y, or 2.5Y, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 1 to 4. The C horizon has 
value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 1 to 3. 


Coulterville Variant 


The Coulterville Variant consists of poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils on loess-covered till plains. 
These soils are on broad upland flats. Slope ranges from 
0 to 2 percent. 

Coulterville Variant soils are similar to Rushville soils 
and commonly are adjacent to Coulterville and Marine 
soils. The somewhat poorly drained Coulterville and 
Marine soils are at the slightly higher elevations. Marine 
and Rushville soils have more clay in the subsoil than 
the Coulterville Variant soils. 

Typical pedon of Coulterville Variant silt loam, 204 feet 
west and 312 feet south of the center of sec. 4, T.3 S., 
R. 8 W.: 
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Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; few fine 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) motties; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; few very 
fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E--9 to 12 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure parting to 
weak fine granular; friable; few very fine roots; many 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt coatings 
on faces of peds; common fine round accumulations 
(iron and manganese oxides); neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Btg1—12 to 16 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) and few fine prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; few very fine roots; common distinct 
very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic 
coatings and common faint dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
round accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
about 5 percent exchangeable sodium; mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—16 to 29 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine prominent yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) and common fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; 
firm; few very fine roots; few faint grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
round accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
about 7 percent exchangeable sodium; moderately 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg3—29 to 39 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine prominent yellowish red 
(SYR 4/6) and common medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; few very fine roots; few faint grayish 
brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; many 
coarse irregular accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); about 8 percent exchangeable sodium; 
moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg4—39 to 50 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; many 
fine prominent yellowish red (5YR 4/6) and common 
fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; few very 
fine roots; few faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay 
films on faces of peds; many coarse irregular 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); about 
6 percent exchangeable sodium; moderately 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

BCg—50 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
common fine prominent yellowish red (56YR 4/6) and 
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common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular blocky; firm; few 
fine round accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); about 6 percent exchangeable sodium; 
moderately alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 1 or 
2. The E horizon has value of 4 or 5. The Btg horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 
1 or 2. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or silt loam. 


Drury Series 


The Drury series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils on foot slopes. These soils formed in 
silty alluvium from the adjacent uplands. Slope ranges 
from 2 to 30 percent. 

Drury soils commonly are adjacent to Seaton and 
Wilbur soils. Seaton soils formed in loess and are on the 
steeper side slopes. They have more clay in the subsoil 
than the Drury soils. The moderately well drained Wilbur 
soils are in the lower, more nearly level areas on flood 
plains. 

Typical pedon of Drury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
2,380 feet southeast of intersection of Bluff Road and 
railroad crossing and 820 feet northeast of railroad 
tracks, parcel S. 701, C. 495, T.3 S., R. 11 W.: 


Ap—O to 7 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; few fine roots; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1—7 to 12 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; many faint dark brown (10YR 
4/3) coatings on faces of peds; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw2—12 to 19 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; weak fine prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; few fine 
roots; common faint dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
coatings on faces of peds; neutral; graduaf smooth 
boundary. 

Bw3—19 to 26 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
fine roots; common faint dark brown (10YR 4/3) 
coatings on faces of peds; neutral; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bw4—26 to 36 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
fine roots; few faint dark brown (10YR 4/3) coatings 
on faces of peds; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw5—36 to 43 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
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weak medium subangular blocky; friable; few faint 
dark brown (10YR 4/3) coatings on faces of peds; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—43 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt 
loam; few fine faint yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
mottles; massive; friable; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 30 to 45 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon has chroma of 2 to 4. The B horizon has 
value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 3 to 5. It ranges from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline. 


Dupo Series 


The Dupo series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on flood plains. These soils are moderately 
permeable in the upper part and slowly permeable in the 
lower part. They formed in recent, light colored, silty 
alluvium overlying dark colored, clayey or silty alluvium. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Dupo soils are similar to Wakeland soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Fults and Wakeland soils. The 
poorly drained Fults soils formed in fine textured, slack- 
water sediments and in the underlying loamy and sandy 
sediments. Wakeland soils formed entirely in silty 
sediments. 

Typical pedon of Dupo silt loam, approximately 1,800 
feet east and 750 feet north of intersection of railroad 
tracks and drainage ditch, sec. 17, T. 1 S., AR. 10 W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; few fine roots; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A—9 to 16 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few 
fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; many faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
coatings on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C1—16 to 20 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and 
few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; common faint dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides) in voids; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C2—20 to 26 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and 
few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; massive; friable; few fine roots; few faint 
dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides) in voids; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C3—26 to 34 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
few fine distinct gray (10YR 5/1) and few fine 
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prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; 
massive; friable; few fine roots; common faint dark 
grayish brown (10YR 4/2) accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides) in voids; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

2Ab1—34 to 43 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty 
clay; few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm: 
few fine roots; few slickensides; dark brown (10YR 
4/3) fillings in cracks; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Ab2—43 to 52 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty 
clay; few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm: 
few fine roots; common slickensides; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Ab3—52 to 60 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty 
clay; common fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) and common medium distinct brown (10YR 
4/3) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; 
common slickensides; neutral. 


The depth to the 2Ab horizon ranges from 20 to 40 
inches. The A horizon is 6 to 18 inches thick. It has 
value of 3 to 5 and chroma of 1 to 3. The C horizon has 
value of 3 to 6 and chroma of 1 to 3. It is dominantly silt 
loam, but in some pedons it has strata of loam and fine 
sandy loam. It ranges from medium acid to moderately 
alkaline. The 2Ab horizon has value of 2 or 3 and 
chroma of 1 or 2. It is silty clay or silty clay loam. 


Eden Series 


The Eden series consists of well drained, slowly 
permeable soils on upland side slopes. These soils 
formed in a thin loess mantle and in material weathered 
from the underlying limestone. Slope ranges from 20 to 
30 percent. 

The Eden soils mapped in Monroe County have a 
higher content of coarse fragments in the Bt horizon 
than is definitive for the Eden series and have a browner 
Bt horizon. These characteristics do not significantly 
affect the use or behavior of the soils. 

Eden soils are similar to Neotoma soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Seaton and Wirt soils. Neotoma soils 
formed in a silty loess mantle and in sandstone 
residuum. They are in landscape positions similar to 
those of the Eden soils. Seaton soils formed entirely in 
loess. They are higher on the landscape than the Eden 
soils. Wirt soils formed in loamy alluvium. 

Typical pedon of Eden flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 
percent slopes, 3,460 feet south and 3,620 feet east of 
the northwest corner of sec. 15, T. 4 S., R. 10 W., in the 
Renault Grant: 
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A—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
flaggy silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; common limestone flagstones 1 
to 3 feet long and 4 to 6 inches thick on the surface; 
about 35 percent flagstones 3 to 15 inches long and 
25 percent coarse fragments less than 3 inches 
long; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

BA—3 to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
flaggy silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few very fine roots; many 
distinct very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic 
coatings throughout; about 25 percent flagstones 3 
to 15 inches long and 25 percent coarse fragments 
less than 3 inches long; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Bt1—6 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) flaggy 
silty clay; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
firm; few very fine roots; common faint dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds and stones; 
about 25 percent flagstones 3 to 15 inches long and 
30 percent coarse fragments less than 3 inches 
long; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt2—12 to 20 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) very 
flaggy silty clay; moderate fine subangular blocky 
structure; firm; few very fine roots; common faint 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds 
and stones; about 45 percent flagstones 3 to 15 
inches long and 35 percent coarse fragments less 
than 3 inches long; mildly alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Bt3—20 to 24 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
extremely flaggy silty clay; moderate fine subanguiar 
blocky structure; very firm; few very fine roots; 
common faint dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces. of peds and stones; about 65 percent 
flagstones 3 to 15 inches long and 25 percent 
coarse fragments less than 3 inches long; strong 
effervescence; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

R—24 to 60 inches; very pale brown (10YR 7/4) 
limestone bedrock. 


The thickness of the solum and the depth to bedrock 
range from 20 to 40 inches. The loess ranges from 0 to 
20 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 to 
3. The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. It is silty clay 
loam, silty clay, or clay in the fine-earth fraction. The 
content of coarse fragments ranges from 20 to 90 
percent in this horizon. Reaction ranges from strongly 
acid to moderately alkaline. 
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Edinburg Series 


The Edinburg series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable soils in upland depressions and 
drainageways. These soils formed in loess. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Edinburg soils commonly are adjacent to Marine and 
Muren soils. The somewhat poorly drained Marine soils 
are on ridges. They have less organic matter in the 
surface layer and a lower reaction in the subsoil than the 
Edinburg soils. The moderately well drained Muren soils 
are on ridges and side slopes. They are fine-silty. 

Typical pedon of Edinburg silt loam, 150 feet west and 
120 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 2, T. 2 S., 
R. 10 W:: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

A—8 to 19 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure parting to moderate 
medium granular; friable; few fine roots; many 
prominent very dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic 
coatings on faces of peds; several light gray (10YR 
7/2) splotches; medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btgi—19 to 25 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silty clay; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
few fine roots: few faint dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay 
films on faces of peds; many distinct very dark gray 
(10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg2—25 to 31 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
blocky; firm; few fine roots; few faint gray (10YR 
5/1) clay films on faces of peds; many distinct very 
dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of 
peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg3—31 to 39 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; firm; 
few very fine roots; few faint gray (10YR 5/1) clay 
films on faces of peds; common distinct very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg4—39 to 49 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
subangular blocky; friable; few very fine roots; few 
faint gray (10YR 5/1) clay films on faces of peds; 
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common distinct very dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic 
coatings on faces of peds; slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bg—49 to 56 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium subangular blocky; 
friable; few very fine roots; common distinct very 
dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of 
peds; few fine dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

BCg—56 to 60 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silt 
loam; common medium prominent red (2.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; common distinct very 
dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of 
peds; few fine dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); slightly acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 24 inches in 
thickness and in some pedons includes the upper part of 
the argillic horizon. 

The Ap horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 or 
2. It is silt loam or silty clay loam. The Btg horizon has 
hue of 10YR or 2.5Y and value of 3 to 6. It ranges from 
medium acid to neutral. 


Fults Series 


The Fults series consists of poorly drained soils on 
flood plains. These soils formed in fine textured, slack- 
water sediments and in the underlying loamy sediments. 
Permeability is very slow in the upper part of the profile 
and moderately rapid in the lower part. Slope ranges 
from 0 to 2 percent. 

Fults soils are similar to Ambraw soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Ambraw, Booker, Nameoki, and Riley 
soils. Ambraw soils are fine-loamy. The very poorly 
drained Booker soils formed entirely in fine textured, 
slack-water sediments and are in the lower landscape 
positions. The somewhat poorly drained Nameoki and 
Riley soils are in the higher positions. Riley soils are fine- 
loamy. 

Typical pedon of Fults silty clay, 120 feet west and 
390 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 4, T. 4 S., 
R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; very firm; common fine roots; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—7 to 12 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) dry; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; very firm; few fine 
roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 
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Btgi—12 to 18 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay; few 
fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; very 
firm; few fine roots; many prominent very dark gray 
(5Y 3/1) clay films on faces of peds; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btg2—18 to 26 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; few fine 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; very firm; few fine 
roots; many faint very dark gray (5Y 3/1) clay films 
on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg8—26 to 32 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay; common 
fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium angular blocky; firm; few fine roots; many 
faint very dark gray (SY 3/1) clay films on faces of 
peds; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

2Btg4—32 to 38 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) clay loam; 
common medium prominent yellowish red (5YR 5/8) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
fine roots; many faint very dark gray (5Y 3/1) clay 
films on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Btg5—38 to 42 inches; gray (5Y 5/1) sandy clay loam; 
common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
weak medium subangular blocky; very friable; few 
fine roots; few faint very dark gray (5Y 3/1) clay 
films on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Cg—42 to 60 inches; dark gray (5Y 4/1) sandy loam; 
many medium prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; very friable; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 30 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 20 inches in 
thickness. Reaction ranges from medium acid to mildly 
alkaline throughout the profile. The fine textured 
sediments range from 25 to 40 inches in thickness. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 or 
2. The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y or is 
neutral in hue. It has value of 3 to 6 and chroma of 0 to 
2. The 2Bt horizon has hue of 5Y or is neutral in hue. It 
has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 0 to 3. It is loam, clay 
loam, sandy clay loam, or fine sandy loam. The 2C 
horizon is very fine sandy loam to sand and commonly 
has thin strata of silt loam, silty clay loam, clay loam, or 
loam. 


Hamburg Series 


The Hamburg series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, moderately permeable soils on west-facing 
slopes near the crest of bluffs. These soiis formed in 
calcareous loess. Slope ranges from 20 to 30 percent. 
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Hamburg soils are similar to Seaton soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Lacrescent and Seaton soils. 
Lacrescent soils formed in calcareous, loamy-skeletal, 
colluvial sediments and are downslope from the 
Hamburg soils. Seaton soils are not calcareous and are 
on very steep side slopes farther from the bluffs. 

Typical pedon of Hamburg silt loam, 20 to 30 percent 
slopes, 900 feet northwest of intersection of Kidd Lake 
Road and Bluff Road and 600 feet northeast of Bluff 
Road, T. 4 S., R. 10 W.: 


A—O0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; many fine roots; 
slight effervescence; moderately alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C1—4 to 9 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) silt; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; common worm casts; slight effervescence; 
moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—9 to 20 inches; brown (10YR ‘5/3) silt; weak 
medium granular structure; friable; common fine 
roots; common worm casts; strong effervescence; 
moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C3—20 to 39 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots, common worm casts: strong effervescence; 
moderately alkaline; gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—39 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR §/4) silt; 
weak medium granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few worm casts; few fine concretions (calcium 
carbonates); strong effervescence; moderately 
alkaline. 


The A and C horizons are silt loam or silt. The A 
horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 or 3. The C 
horizon has value of 4 to 6. It is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 


Haynie Series 


The Haynie series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on flood plains along the 
major streams. These soils are on undulating ridges and 
wide terraces. They formed in stratified, silty and loamy 
alluvium. Slope ranges from 1 to 5 percent. 

Haynie soils are similar to Rocher soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Aquents and to Ambraw, Rocher, and 
Sarpy soils. The poorly drained Ambraw soils and 
Aquents are in swales and depressions. They have more 
clay in the subsoil than the Haynie soils. Also, Aquents 
are subject to flooding for long periods. Rocher soils 
have less silt than the Haynie soils. Sarpy soils formed in 
sandy alluvium. 

Typical pedon of Haynie silt loam, frequently flooded, 
1 to 5 percent slopes, 300 feet west and 1,760 feet 
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north of the southeast corner of sec..30, T.3 S., R. 17 
W.: 


Ap—0O to 10 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; few fine roots; mildly 
alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—10 to 15 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; very friable; few 
fine roots; many distinct very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
organic coatings on faces of peds; strong 
effervescence; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Ci—15 to 20 inches; stratified dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) and brown (10YR 5/9) silt loam; very friable; 
few fine roots; strong effervescence; mildly alkaline; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

C2—20 to 26 inches; stratified very dark grayish brown 
(10YR 3/2) and dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silty 
clay loam; few fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; strong effervescence; 
moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth boundary. 

C3—26 to 31 inches; stratified dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) and very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; strong 
effervescence; moderately alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C4—31 to 39 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam; few medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; strong effervescence; mildly alkaline; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C5—39 to 45 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; few 
medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; strong 
effervescence; moderately alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C6—45 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
Stratified silt loam and loam; few fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; very friable; 
strong effervescence; moderately alkaline. 


The Ap or A horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma 
of 1 to 3. It is very fine sandy loam or silt loam. The C 
horizon is stratified loam, very fine loamy sand, silt loam, 
silty clay loam, and very fine sandy loam. It has value of 
3 to 5 and chroma of 1 to 3. It is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 


Hickory Series 


The Hickory series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on side slopes on deeply 
dissected till plains. These soils formed in a thin layer of 
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loess and in loamy glacial till. Slope ranges from 20 to 
35 percent. 

Hickory soils are similar to Alford, Seaton, and Ursa 
soils and commonly are adjacent to Alford and Atlas 
soils. Alford and Seaton soils formed entirely in loess. 
They are in positions on the landscape similar to those 
of the Hickory soils. Alford soils also are on the adjacent 
ridges. The somewhat poorly drained Atlas soils have 
more clay in the subsoil than the Hickory soils, and Ursa 
soils have more clay in the control section. 

Typical pedon of Hickory silt loam, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes, 100 feet west and 2,200 feet south of the center 
of sec. 31, 7.3 S., R. 7 W.: 


A—0 to 4 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; many fine 
roots; about 20 percent sand; few fine pebbles; 
strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—4 to 9 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam, 
very pale brown (10YR 7/4) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; about 25 
percent sand; few fine pebbles; very strongly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bti—9 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) clay 
loam; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few fine 
pebbles; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 24 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay 
loam; few medium prominent brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; friable; 
faw very fine roots; common faint dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); few 
fine pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt8—24 to 35 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) clay 
loam; common medium prominent brown (10YR 
5/3) and common fine faint strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; friable; 
few very fine roots; common faint dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; few 
medium dark concretions (iron and manganese 
oxides); few fine pebbles; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt4—35 to 42 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) clay 
loam; common medium faint strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and few fine prominent brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; friable; 
few very fine roots; common faint dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; common 
medium dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); few fine pebbles; medium acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 
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BtS—42 to 47 inches; intermingled brown (10YR 5/3) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium angular 
blocky; friable; few very fine roots; few prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) clay films on faces of 
peds; common medium dark accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); few fine pebbles; medium 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bt6—47 to 60 inches; intermingled brown (10YR 5/3) 
and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; weak medium 
prismatic structure parting to weak medium angular 
blocky; friable; few very fine roots; common 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) clay films on 
faces of peds; many medium dark accumulations 
(iron and manganese oxides); few fine pebbles; 
medium acid. 


The thickness of the solum and the depth to free 
carbonates range from 50 to 60 inches. The A1 horizon 
has value of 2 or 3. It is dominantly silt loam, but the 
range includes loam. The E horizon has value of 4 to 6 
and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silt loam or loam. The B 
horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 3 to 6. It is 
loam or clay loam. It ranges from very strongly acid in 
the upper part to moderately alkaline in the lower part. 
Some pedons have a C horizon. This horizon is loam or 
clay loam and has many small pebbles. 


Hurst Series 


The Hurst series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
very slowly permeable soils on terraces along the major 
streams. These soils formed in a thin mantle of loess 
and in fine textured, acid lacustrine sediments. Slope 
ranges from 1 to 7 percent. 

Hurst soils are similar to Marine soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Birds, Colp, and Okaw soils. The poorly 
drained Birds and Okaw soils are in the lower positions 
on the landscape. Birds soils formed in silty sediments, 
are less acid than the Hurst soils, and are closer to the 
streams. Marine soils formed entirely in loess on 
uplands. The moderately well drained Colp soils 
commonly are in the higher areas. 

Typical pedon of Hurst silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes, 
1,500 feet east and 880 feet south of the northwest 
corner of sec. 31, T.3 S., R. 7 W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; slightly acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E1—9 to 13 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; few fine 
faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; moderate 
very fine angular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; few distinct white (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings 
on faces of peds; common medium dark concretions 
(iron and manganese oxides); slightly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 
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E2—13 to 16 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) silt loam; 
common fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; moderate very fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; many distinct white 
(10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings on faces of peds; 
common medium dark concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

BE—16 to 20 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam; 
moderate fine prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; friable; few very fine 
roots; few prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

2Bt1—20 to 30 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine angular blocky; firm; few 
very fine roots; common faint dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; very 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Bt2—30 to 39 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay; common fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) and few fine prominent reddish brown (5YR 
4/4) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine angular blocky; firm; few 
very fine roots; common faint dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few fine 
dark accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Bt3—39 to 46 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay; few fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
and few fine prominent reddish brown (5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; 
few very fine roots; few prominent dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Bt4—46 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay; few fine prominent yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) 
and few fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure; firm; few very 
fine roots; few prominent dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The loess mantle is less than 24 inches thick. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. The E horizon has vaiue of 5 to 7 and chroma of 1 to 
3. The 2Bt horizon has chroma of 10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y and 
value of 4 to 6. It is silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. It 
ranges from extremely acid to neutral. Some pedons 
have a 2C horizon within a depth of 60 inches. This 
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horizon is silty clay loam and commonly has strata of silt 
loam. 


Lacrescent Series 


The Lacrescent series consists of well drained, 
moderately rapidiy permeable soils at the base of 
limestone bluffs. These soils formed in mixed calcareous 
loess and loamy colluvium and in loamy-skeleta! colluvial 
sediments weathered from bedrock. Slope ranges from 
30 to 70 percent. 

The Lacrescent soils mapped in Monroe County do 
not have a Bw horizon, are calcareous throughout, and 
have a lower color value in the lower part of the solum 
than is definitive for the Lacrescent series. These 
differences, however, do not significantly affect the use 
or behavior of the soils. 

Lacrescent soils commonly are adjacent to Drury and 
Hamburg soils. Drury soils formed in silty alluvium on 
foot slopes in the lower areas. They are not calcareous. 
Hamburg soils formed in calcareous loess more than 60 
inches thick. They are near the top of the bluffs. 

Typical pedon of Lacrescent flaggy silt loam, 30 to 70 
percent slopes, 4,950 feet southeast of intersection of 
Kidd Lake Road and Bluff Road along Bluff Road and 
100 feet northeast of Bluff Road, T. 4 S., R. 10 W., in 
Renault Grant: 


A—0 to 18 inches; black (10YR 2/1) flaggy silt loam, 
dark gray (10YR 4/1) dry; moderate medium 
granular structure; about 50 percent flaggy and 
channery limestone fragments; many fine and many 
very fine roots; strong effervescence; moderately 
alkaline; diffuse smooth boundary. 

C—18 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) extremely 
flaggy silt loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; 
weak medium granular structure; about 70 percent 
flaggy and channery limestone fragments; few very 
fine roots; violent effervescence; moderately 
alkaline. 


The A horizon has chroma of 2 or 3 and value of 1 or 
2. The content of limestone fragments 6 to 15 inches 
long is 30 to 70 percent in this horizon. The C horizon 
has chroma of 3 or 4 and value of 2 to 4. The content of 
limestone fragments 3 to 15 inches long is 30 to 80 
percent in this horizon. Reaction is mildly alkaline or 
moderately alkaline. 


Landes Series 


The Landes series consists of well drained soils that 
formed in loamy sediments. These soils are on 
undulating ridges and natura! tevees on flood plains 
along the major rivers and streams. Permeability is 
moderately rapid in the upper part and rapid in the 
lower part. Slope ranges from 1 to 7 percent. 
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Landes soils are similar to Rocher soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Ambraw, Fults, and Riley soils. The 
poorly drained Ambraw and Fults soils and the 
somewhat poorly drained Riley soils are in the lower 
positions on the landscape. Ambraw and Riley soils have 
jess sand in the solum than the Landes soils. Fults soils 
have more clay in the subsoil than the Landes soils. 
Rocher soils are calcareous and do not have a mollic 
epipedon. 

Typical pedon of Landes very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 
percent slopes, 1,740 feet south and 2,800 feet west of 
intersection of railroad tracks and Steppig Road, sec. 25, 
T.1S., R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) very fine 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—10 to 14 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) very fine 
sandy loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; few fine roots; common faint black (10YR 
2/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

AB—14 to 21 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) very fine 
sandy loam, brown (10YR 5/3) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; few distinct black (10YR 2/1) organic coatings 
on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—21 to 30 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very fine 
sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
very friable; few fine roots; few faint brown (10YR 
3/3) organic coatings on faces of peds; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

Bw2—30 to 39 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) very fine 
sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; few fine roots; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C—39 to 60 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
loamy very fine sand; single grain; loose; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 25 to 40 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 18 inches in 
thickness. Reaction ranges from slightly acid to 
moderately alkaline throughout the profile. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 to 
3. The Bw horizon has chroma of 3 or 4. The C horizon 
has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 3 or 4. 


Marine Series 


The Marine series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. 
These soils are on upland ridges and side slopes. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 

Marine soils are similar to Coulterville and Hurst soils 
and commonly are adjacent to Blair, Muren, and 
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Rushville soils. Blair soils are fine-silty. They are on the 
lower sides of ridges. Coulterville soils are fine-silty. The 
content of sodium in their subsoil is higher than that in 
the subsoil of the Marine soils. Hurst soils do not have 
an abrupt textural change and have a subsoil that 
formed in lacustrine sediments. The moderately welt 
drained Muren soils have less clay in the control section 
than the Marine soils. They are in the higher areas. The 
poorly drained Rushville soils are in the lower areas and 
in depressions. 

Typical pedon of Marine silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, 940 feet east and 1,260 feet north of the center 
of sec. 35, T.39S., RA. 9 W:: 


Ap—O to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; common very fine roots; neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—8 to 12 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; many fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) mottles; moderate fine 
granular blocky structure; friable; common very fine 
roots; few fine dark concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—12 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay loam; 
common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine angular blocky; friable; 
common very fine roots; many distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
common prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark concretions 
(iron and manganese oxides); very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—16 to 24 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silty clay; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) and common fine faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine angular blocky; friable; few 
very fine roots; few faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
clay films on faces of peds; common fine dark 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt3—24 to 35 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 4/6) and few fine prominent yellowish 
red (5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to weak medium angular blocky; 
friable; few faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) clay films 
on faces of peds; common fine dark concretions 
(iron and manganese oxides); very strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bi4—35 to 42 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium prominent brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) and common medium prominent 
yellowish red (SYR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium 
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prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular blocky; friable; few faint grayish brown 
(10YR 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; common 
medium dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—42 to 52 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many medium prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and common medium prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to weak fine angular blocky; friable; 
common medium dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); medium acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—52 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
many medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
and common fine prominent reddish brown (SYR 
4/4) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure; 
friable; few medium dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); slightly acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. The E horizon has value of 5 to 7 and chroma of 1 or 
2. Some pedons have a thin B/E horizon. The Bt horizon 
has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 
1 to 4. It is very strongly acid to slightly acid. The BC 
and C horizons have hue of 10YR or 2.5Y, value of 5 or 
6, and chroma of 1 or 2. 


Muren Series 


The Muren series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on loess-covered uplands. 
These soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. Slope 
ranges from 2 to 15 percent. 

Muren soils are similar to Blair and Colp soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Alford, Atlas, Blair, and Marine 
soils. The well drained Alford soils are in the slightly 
higher landscape positions. The somewhat poorly 
drained Atlas soils formed in glacial till on the steeper 
side slopes. The somewhat poorly drained Blair soils 
formed in silty, water-worked sediments on the lower 
side slopes. Colp and Marine soils have more clay in the 
subsoil than the Muren soils. Colp soils formed in 
lacustrine sediments. The somewhat poorly drained 
Marine soils are in the less sloping areas. 

Typical pedon of Muren silt loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, 2,180 feet east and 640 feet north of the 
southwest corner of sec. 31, T. 1 S., R. 9 W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate medium granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—9 to 14 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam, 
light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) dry; moderate 
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medium platy structure; friable; common very fine 
roots; many prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

BE—14 to 22 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; few fine distinct dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/6) and few fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 5/2) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; friable; common very 
fine roots; common faint dark yellowish brown 
(10YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; few 
prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—22 to 31 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; common medium distinct light 
brownish gray (10YR 6/2) and common medium 
faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/6) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; friable; common very 
fine roots; common prominent brown (7.5YR 5/2) 
clay films on faces of peds; few discontinuous white 
(10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—31 to 38 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silty clay loam; many medium distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate fine angular 
blocky; friable; common very fine roots; few 
prominent brown (7.5YR 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—38 to 43 inches; mottled grayish brown (10YR 5/2), 
strong brown (7.5YR 4/6), and yellowish red (5YR 
4/6) silt loam; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine angular blocky; friable; few 
very fine roots; few fine dark accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C—43 to 60 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2), strong brown (7.5YR 4/6), and yellowish red 
(5YR 4/6) silt loam; weak medium prismatic 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; many coarse 
dark accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
slightly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 to 
4. It is dominantly silt loam but in eroded pedons is silty 
clay loam. The E horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma 
of 3 or 4. Eroded pedons commonly do not have an E 
horizon. The Bt horizon is silty clay loam or silt loam. It 
has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 3 or 4. It is medium 
acid or strongly acid. The C horizon has value of 5 or 6 
and chroma of 2 to 4. 
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Nameoki Series 


The Nameoki series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained soils on flood plains. These soils formed in fine 
textured, slack-water sediments and in the underlying 
loamy sediments. Permeability is very slow in the upper 
part of the profile and moderate in the lower part. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Nameoki soils are similar to Riley and Tice soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Fults and Landes soils. The 
poorly drained Fults soils are in depressions and in the 
lower positions on the landscape. The well drained 
Landes soils are on ridges. Landes and Riley soils have 
more sand in the upper part of the solum than the 
Nameoki soils. Riley and Tice soils are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Nameoki soils. Tice soils 
have less clay in the upper part of the solum than the 
Nameoki soils. 

Typical pedon of Nameoki silty clay, 120 feet east and 
30 feet north of the center of sec. 4, 7.4S.,R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay, 
gray (10YR 5/1) dry; moderate medium granular 
structure; firm; few fine roots; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

A—10 to 14 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay, gray (10YR 5/1) dry; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; many faint very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
firm; few fine roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw1—14 to 21 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) clay; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine subangular blocky; firm; few fine 
roots; common prominent very dark grayish brown 
(2.5Y 3/2) pressure faces on peds; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw2—21 to 30 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) clay; 
common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; firm; few 
fine roots; many prominent dark grayish brown (2.5Y 
3/2) pressure faces on peds; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 

2Bg1—30 to 50 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; common fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; common 
faint dark gray (10YR 4/1) and prominent very dark 
grayish brown (2.5Y 3/2) organic coatings on faces 
of peds; mildly alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bg2—50 to 56 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
clay loam; common fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; few faint dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) clay films on faces of peds; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 
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2Cg—56 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy loam; few fine faint dark gray (10YR 4/1) and 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
4/6) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; mildly alkaline. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 20 inches in 
thickness. The depth to the 2Bg horizon ranges from 24 
to 36 inches. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3. It is silty clay or 
silty clay loam. The Bw horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 
10YR, value of 3 to 5, and chroma of 2 to 4. It is silty 
clay loam, silty clay, or clay. It is strongly acid to neutral. 
The 2Bg horizon has hue of 2.5Y or 10YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 1 to 3. It is silty clay loam, clay loam, 
loam, or sandy loam. It is strongly acid to mildly alkaline. 
The 2Cg horizon has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 1 to 
3. It ranges from silty clay loam to very fine sand. 


Neotoma Series 


The Neotoma series consists of well drained soils on 
upland side slopes. These soils formed in a thin mantle 
of loess and in sandstone and shale residuum. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the profile 
and moderately rapid in the lower part. Slope ranges 
from 20 to 35 percent. 

Neotoma soils are similar to Eden soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Westmore and Wirt soils. Eden soils 
have more clay in the subsoil than the Neotoma soils 
and formed in material weathered from limestone. 
Westmore soils are higher on the landscape than the 
Neotoma soils. Also, they formed in thicker loess over 
residuum and have a few sandstone flagstones in the 
upper part. Wirt soils formed in loamy sediments that 
have coarse fragments. They are along streams. 

Typical pedon of Neotoma flaggy silt loam, in an area 
of Westmore-Neotoma complex, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes, 1,100 feet south and 2,430 feet west of the 
northeast corner of sec. 20, T. 4 S., R. 9 W.: 


A—0 to 3 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
flaggy silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; 
moderate medium granular structure; friable; 
common fine roots; about 15 percent flagstones and 
5 percent channers; neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—3 to 7 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) very flaggy silt 
loam; few fine distinct brown (7.5YR 5/4) mottles; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; about 30 percent flagstones and 
20 percent channers; medium acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

BE—7 to 10 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) extremely 
flaggy loam; weak fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; about 45 percent 
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flagstones and 25 percent channers; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bti—10 to 15 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
extremely flaggy sandy loam; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few very fine roots; few faint 
reddish brown (5YR 5/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 40 percent flagstones and 25 percent 
channers; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bt2—15 to 25 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/6) extremely 
flaggy sandy loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; few faint 
reddish brown (5YR 5/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; few medium accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); about 35 percent flagstones 
and 30 percent channers; very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt3—25 to 30 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
extremely flaggy loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; common faint 
reddish brown (5YR 5/4) clay films on faces of 
peds; about 40 percent flagstones and 25 percent 
channers; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

BC—30 to 60 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) very 
flaggy sandy clay loam; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; common 
prominent reddish brown (5YR 5/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; about 35 percent flagstones and 15 
percent channers; very strongly acid. 


The A horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 or 
2. The E horizon has chroma of 3 or 4. The Bt horizon 
has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and 
chroma of 4 to 6. It is silt loam, silty clay loam, loam, 
clay loam, silty clay, or sandy clay loam in the fine-earth 
fraction. The content of coarse fragments in this horizon 
ranges from 15 to 90 percent. Reaction ranges from very 
strongly acid to slightly acid. 


Okaw Series 


The Okaw series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils on terraces along the major 
streams. These soils formed in a thin mantle of loess 
over fine textured, acid lacustrine sediments. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Okaw soils are similar to Birds and Rushville soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Birds and Hurst soils. Birds 
and Hurst soils do not change abruptly in texture. Birds 
soils formed in silty sediments, have less clay than the 
Okaw soils, are less acid, and are closer to the streams. 
The somewhat poorly drained Hurst soils are in the 
higher positions on the landscape. Rushville soils formed 
entirely in loess on uplands. 
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Typical pedon of Okaw silt loam, 1,200 feet east and 
1,050 feet south of the northwest corner of sec. 31, T. 3 
S., R. 10 W.: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, light 
gray (10YR 7/2) dry; few fine distinct yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; common fine roots; common fine 
dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); 
slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—10 to 17 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, light gray (10YR 7/2) dry; few fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
many prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings 
on faces of peds; common fine dark concretions 
(iron and manganese oxides); slightly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Btgi—17 to 20 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; few fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and few fine faint dark grayish brown (10YR 
4/2) mottles; moderate fine angular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; common prominent 
grayish brown (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings on faces 
of peds; few fine dark concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); very strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

2Btg2—20 to 26 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay; common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; 
few very fine roots; many prominent dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Btg3—26 to 32 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay; common fine prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and few fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; 
few very fine roots; common prominent dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
common prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark concretions 
(iron and manganese oxides); very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

2Btg4—32 to 42 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay; common fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; 
few very fine roots; common prominent dark grayish 
brown (10YR 4/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
fine dark concretions (iron and manganese oxides); 
very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

2Btg5—42 to 51 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay; common fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
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parting to moderate medium angular blocky; firm; 
few very fine roots; many distinct very dark grayish 
brown (2.5Y 3/2) clay films on faces of peds; few 
prominent white (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings on 
faces of peds; few fine dark concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

2Btg6—51 to 60 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty 
clay; few fine prominent brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium angular blocky; firm; few very fine 
roots; common prominent dark olive gray (5Y 3/2) 
clay films on faces of peds; few fine dark 
concretions (iron and manganese oxides); slightly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The depth to clayey lacustrine sediments ranges from 12 
to 20 inches. 

The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 1 to 
3. Pedons in uncultivated areas have a thin At horizon. 
The E horizon has value of 5 to 7 and chroma of 1 or 2. 
The 2B8t horizon has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 1 or 
2. It is silty clay, clay, or silty clay loam. It is very strongly 
acid to medium acid. 


Raddle Series 


The Raddle series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils on flood plains. These sails formed in 
silty alluvium on alluvial fans. Slope ranges from 0 to 3 
percent. 

Raddle soils are similar to Drury soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Arenzville, Drury, Dupo, Tice, and Wilbur 
soils. Arenzville soils formed in light colored, silty 
alluvium over dark colored, silty alluvium. Drury soils are 
in the higher positions on foot slopes. They have jess 
organic matter in the surface layer than the Raddle soils. 
The somewhat poorly drained Dupo and Tice soils and 
the moderately well drained Wilbur soils are in the lower 
landscape positions. Dupo soils are underlain by clayey 
or silty alluvium. Wilbur soils formed in light-colored, silty 
alluvium. 

Typical pedon of Raddle silt loam, 1,860 feet 
southwest of railroad tracks and 1,260 feet northwest of 
Maeystown Creek in parcel S. 706, T. 4 S., R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 11 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; common medium 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—11 to 19 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine 
roots; many faint very dark gray (10YR 3/1) organic 
coatings on faces of peds; neutral; clear smooth 
boundary. 
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Bw1—19 to 23 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; many faint very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces 
of peds; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—23 to 31 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; many faint very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) and few faint very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw3—31 to 35 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; common faint very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces 
of peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw4—35 to 51 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 
3/2) silt loam; few fine faint brown (10YR 5/3) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; few fine 
irregular accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw5-——51 to 60 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
common fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) and 
few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine irregular accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); slightly acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 24 inches in 
thickness. Reaction is medium acid to neutral throughout 
the profile. 

The A horizon has value.of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 to 
3. The Bw horizon has value of 3 to 5 and chroma of 3 
or 4. 


Riley Series 


The Riley series consists of somewhat poorly drained 
soils on low terraces on flood plains. These soils formed 
in loamy alluvium. Permeability is moderate in the solum 
and rapid in the underlying material. Slope ranges from 0 
to 3 percent. 

The Riley soils mapped in Monroe County are 
taxadjuncts to the Riley series because they do not have 
contrasting textures within a depth of 40 inches. This 
difference, however, does not significantly affect the use 
or behavior of the soils. 

Riley soils are similar to Nameoki soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Ambraw, Fults, and Landes soils. The 
poorly drained Ambraw and Fults soils are in the lower 
positions on the landscape. Fults soils have more clay in 
the solum than the Riley soils. The well drained Landes 
soils are on ridges and the higher terraces. They have 
less clay in the subsoil than the Riley soils. Nameoki 
soils have more clay and less sand in the upper part of 
the solum than the Riley soils. 
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Typical pedon of Riley loam, 0 te 3 percent slopes, 
140 feet east and 3,540 feet south of the northwest 
corner of sec. 14, T. 2 S., R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 11 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) loam, 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; few fine roots; slightly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

Bw1—11 to 19 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
clay loam; few fine distinct strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
friable; few fine roots; many prominent very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces 
of peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—-19 to 25 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
sandy clay loam; few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
friable; few fine roots; common prominent very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces 
of peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—25 to 33 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
sandy loam; few fine distinct grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular blocky; very 
friable; few fine roots; few prominent very dark 
grayish brown (10YR 3/2) organic coatings on faces 
of peds; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—33 to 45 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; few 
fine faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and few fine 
distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; single 
grain; loose; slightly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—45 to 60 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loamy sand; few 
tine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; 
single grain; loose; neutral. 


The solum ranges from 30 to 40 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 16 inches in 
thickness. 

The Ap horizon has value of 2 or 3 and chroma of 1 or 
2. It is loam or silty clay loam. The Bw horizon has value 
of 3 to 5 and chroma of 2 to 4. It is clay loam, sandy 
clay loam, sandy loam, or silty clay loam. It ranges from 
medium acid to mildly alkaline. The C horizon is sand, 
loamy sand, or loamy fine sand. 


Rocher Series 


The Rocher series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained, moderately rapidly permeable soils on flood 
plains. These soils are on undulating ridges and natural 
levees. They formed in loamy alluvium. Slope ranges 
from 1 to 7 percent. 

The Rocher soils mapped in Monroe County have a 
lower content of fine sand or coarser sand than is 
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definitive for the Rocher series. This characteristic, 
however, does not significantly affect the use or behavior 
of the soils. 

Rocher soils are similar to Haynie and Landes soils 
and commonly are adjacent to Ambraw and Haynie soils. 
The poorly drained Ambraw soils are in depressions and 
the lower landscape positions. They have strata of loam, 
very fine loamy sand, clay loam, and silty clay loam. The 
moderately well drained Haynie soils are in landscape 
positions similar to those of the Rocher soils. They have 
more silt than the Rocher soils. The well drained Landes 
soils have more organic matter in the surface layer than 
the Rocher soils and are not calcareous. 

Typical pedon of Rocher loam, rarely flooded, 1 to 7 
percent slopes, 1,520 feet northeast of Levee Road and 
60 feet northwest of the southeast boundary of parcel S. 
314, T.5S., R. 10 W.: 


Ap—0 to 10 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; slight 
effervescence; mildly alkaline; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

C1—10 to 30 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
very fine sandy loam; a few thin strata that are very 
dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2); single grain; loose; 
few very fine roots; strong effervescence; 
moderately alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

C2—30 to 50 inches; stratified light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and dark brown (10YR 4/3) very fine sandy 
loam; single grain; loose; few fine roots; strong 
effervescence; moderately alkaline; clear smooth 
boundary. 

C3—50 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) very fine 
sandy loam; single grain; loose; strong 
effervescence; moderately alkaline. 


The Ap horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 or 
3. The C horizon has value of 4 to 6 and chroma of 2 to 
4. In some pedons it has thin lenses of fine sand, loamy 
fine sand, or loam. It is mildly alkaline or moderately 
alkaline. 


Rushville Series 


The Rushville series consists of poorly drained, very 
slowly permeable soils that formed in loess. These soils 
are on broad upland divides and at the head of 
drainageways. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Rushville soils are similar to Coulterville Variant and 
Okaw soils and commonly are adjacent to Marine soils. 
The subsoil of Coulterville Variant soils has a higher 
content of sodium than that of the Rushville soils. The 
somewhat poorly drained Marine soils are in the higher 
positions on the landscape. Okaw soils formed in 
lacustrine sediments on low terraces. 
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Typical pedon of Rushville silt loam, 320 feet west and 
2,590 feet north of the southeast corner of sec. 35, T. 3 
S., R. 9 W.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; few fine roots; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E1—8 to 13 inches; light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam, white (10YR 8/2) dry; few fine prominent 
strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few prominent dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
organic coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

E2—13 to 19 inches; light brownish gray (10VYR 6/2) silt 
loam, white (10YR 8/2) dry; common fine distinct 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) mottles; moderate fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; 
few fine dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btgl—19 to 25 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium distinct light olive brown 
(2.5Y §/4) and few fine prominent strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; 
firm; few fine roots; common faint grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; common 
prominent white (10YR 8/2) dry silt coatings on 
faces of peds; few fine dark accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Btg2—25 to 35 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; many faint 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; many prominent white (10YR 8/2) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg3—35 to 43 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
subangular blocky; firm; few fine roots; many faint 
grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay films on faces of 
peds; common prominent white (10YR 8/2) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; common fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Btg4—43 to 52 inches; light brownish gray (2.5Y 6/2) 
silty clay loam; common medium prominent strong 
brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure parting to moderate medium subangular 
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blocky; friable; few fine roots; few faint grayish 
brown (2.5Y 5/2) clay films on faces of peds; 
common prominent white (10YR 8/2) dry silt 
coatings on faces of peds; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BCg—52 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
5/6) and common medium distinct yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) mottles; weak medium prismatic 
structure; friable; few fine roots; common prominent 
dark brown (7.5YR 4/2) and few faint grayish brown 
(2.5Y 5/2) clay films lining root channels; many fine 
dark accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The Ap horizon has chroma of 1 or 2. The E horizon has 
value of 6 or 7. The Btg horizon has value of 4 to 6. 


Sarpy Series 


The Sarpy series consists of excessively drained, 
rapidly permeable soils on undulating ridges on flood 
plains. These soils formed in sandy alluvium. Slope 
ranges from 1 to 7 percent. 

Sarpy soils commonly are adjacent to Ambraw and 
Haynie soils. The poorly drained Ambraw soils are in 
depressions and the lower landscape positions. They 
have strata of loam, very fine loamy sand, clay loam, and 
silty clay loam. The moderately well drained Haynie soils 
are in landscape positions similar to those of the Sarpy 
soils. They are coarse-silty. 

Typical pedon of Sarpy fine sand, frequently flooded, 1 
to 7 percent slopes, 2,600 feet west and 2,280 feet 
south of the northeast corner of sec. 6, T. 3 S., R. 11 
W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common very fine 
roots; weak effervescence; mildly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

C1i—9 to 19 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; single grain; loose; few very fine roots; strong 
effervescence; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C2—19 to 29 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; few coarse faint brown (10YR 4/3) mottles; 
single grain; loose; few very fine roots; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); strong 
effervescence; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C3—29 to 56 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; common medium faint brown (10YR 4/3) 
mottles; single grain; loose; few very fine roots; 
common dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides) in bands 0.25 to 0.5 inch thick; strong 
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effervescence; mildly alkaline; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

C4—56 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) fine 
sand; common medium faint brown (10YR 4/3) 
mottles; single grain; loose; strong effervescence; 
mildly alkaline. 


The Ap horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. It is loamy fine sand, fine sand, or fine sandy loam. 
The C horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 to 4. 
It is loamy fine sand, loamy sand, or fine sand. It is 
mildly alkaline or moderately alkaline. 


Seaton Series 


The Seaton series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loess on side slopes. 
Slope ranges from 30 to 60 percent. 

Seaton soils are similar to Alford and Hamburg soils 
and commonly are adjacent to Alford, Hamburg, and 
Lacrescent soils. Alford soils are on ridges. They have 
more clay in the subsoil than the Seaton soils. Hamburg 
soils are on the crest of bluffs. They are calcareous. 
Lacrescent soils formed in calcareous, loamy-skeletal 
colluvial sediments on the west-facing side of the bluffs. 

Typical pedon of Seaton silt loam, 30 to 60 percent 
slopes, 260 feet east and 520 feet north of the 
southwest corner of sec. 25, T. 4 S., R. 10 W. 


A—0 to 1 inch; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate fine 
granular structure; friable; few very fine roots; slightly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E1—1 to 3 inches; dark grayish brown (10YA 4/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure parting to moderate fine 
granular; friable; few very fine roots; medium acid; 
abrupt smooth boundary. 

E2—3 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; very strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BE—6 to 11 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
very fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

Bti—11 to 24 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; few very 
fine roots; common faint strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

Bt2—24 to 38 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
fine subangular blocky; friable; few very fine roots; 
common faint strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) clay films 
on faces of peds; few prominent discontinuous white 
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(10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

Bt8—-38 to 45 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
fine subangular blocky; friable; few very fine roots; 
few faint strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) clay films on 
faces of peds; common faint white (10YR 8/1) dry 
silt coatings on faces of peds; medium acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

BC—45 to 60 inches; dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) silt loam; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; friable; few very fine 
roots; many faint white (10YR 8/1) dry silt coatings 
on faces of peds; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 or 3. 
The E horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 3. 
The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 
5, and chroma of 3 or 4. It is very strongly acid to 
neutral. 


Tice Series 


The Tice series consists of somewhat poorly drained, 
moderately permeable soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in silty alluvium. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Tice soils are similar to Nameoki soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Beaucoup and Raddie soils. The poorly 
drained Beaucoup soils are in the lower positions on the 
flood plains. Nameoki soils have more clay in the subsoil 
and more sand in the underlying material than the Tice 
soils. The well drained Raddle soils are in higher 
positions on the flood plains. 

Typical pedon of Tice silty clay loam, 550 feet 
southwest of railroad tracks and 150 feet southeast of 
Outlet Road in parcel S. 707, T. 4 S., R. 11 W.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; very dark gray (10YR 3/1) silty clay 
loam, dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) dry; moderate 
medium granular structure; friable; few fine roots; 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

A—9 to 15 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silty clay loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry: 
moderate fine subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few fine roots; many faint very dark gray (10YR 3/1) 
organic coatings on faces of peds; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1i—15 to 20 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; moderate fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few fine roots; many faint very dark 
gray (10YR 3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—20 to 28 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and few fine distinct yellowish brown (10YR 
5/4) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
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parting to moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; 
few fine roots; common faint very dark gray (10YR 
3/1) organic coatings on faces of peds; neutral; 
clear smooth boundary. 

Bw3—28 to 37 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate medium subangular blocky; friable; few 
fine roots; common faint dark gray (10YR 4/1) clay 
films in pores and root channels; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Bw4—37 to 49 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silty clay loam; few fine faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and common fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to moderate medium subangular blocky; 
friable; few fine roots; common faint dark gray 
(10YR 4/1) clay films in pores and root channels; 
neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

Bg1—49 to 56 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common fine prominent dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) and few fine prominent reddish brown 
(5YR 4/4) mottles; weak medium prismatic structure 
parting to weak medium subangular blocky; friable; 
few fine roots; common faint dark grayish brown 
(10YR 4/2) clay films in pores and root channels; 
few fine irregular accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); slightly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bg2—56 to 60 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silty 
clay loam; common medium prominent dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; 
weak medium prismatic structure parting to weak 
medium subangular blocky; friable; few fine roots; 
few faint dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) clay films in 
pores and root channels; few fine irregular 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); slightly 
acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The mollic epipedon ranges from 10 to 22 inches in 
thickness. 

The A horizon has value of 2 or 3. it is silty clay loam 
or silt loam. The Bw and Bg horizons have chroma of 2 
or 3. In some pedons they have strata of silt loam, clay 
loam, loam, or sandy loam. They range from medium 
acid to mildly alkaline. Some pedons have a C horizon 
within a depth of 60 inches. 


Ursa Series 


The Ursa series consists of well drained, slowly 
permeable soils on convex side slopes on deeply 
dissected till plains. These soils formed in a thin layer of 
pedisediment and in glacial tiil that has a strongly 
developed paleosol. Slope ranges from 20 to 35 percent. 


Monroe County, Illinois 


Ursa soils are similar to Hickory soils and commonly 
are adjacent to Alford and Muren soils. The well drained 
Alford and Hickory soils are in landscape positions 
similar to those of the Ursa soils. Alford soils are fine- 
silty and formed entirely in loess. Hickory soils are fine- 
loamy. The moderately well drained Muren soils formed 
in loess and are on ridges and the upper ends of 
drainageways. 

Typical pedon of Ursa silt loam, 20 to 35 percent 
slopes, 1,200 feet east and 1,000 feet north of the 
center of sec. 9, T. 4 S., R. 9 W.: 


A—0 to 2 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) dry; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; common very fine 
roots; few fine pebbles; strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

E—2 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) loam, very pale 
brown (10YR 7/3) dry; weak fine subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); few 
fine pebbles; very strongly acid; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

BE—6 to 11 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loam; 
common medium prominent pale brown (10YR 6/3) 
mottles; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); few 
fine pebbles; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt1—11 to 17 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common fine prominent pale brown (10YR 
6/3) mottles; weak fine prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; firm; few very fine 
roots; very few distinct brown (7.5YR 5/4) clay films 
on faces of peds; few medium dark accumulations 
(iron and manganese oxides); few fine pebbles; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Bt2—17 to 24 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay 
loam; common medium prominent light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and few fine prominent yellowish 
red (SYR 4/6) mottles; moderate fine prismatic 
structure parting to moderate fine angular blocky; 
firm; few very fine roots; few distinct brown (7.5YR 
4/4) clay films on faces of peds; few medium dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); few 
fine pebbles; very strongly acid; clear smooth 
boundary. 

Bt3—24 to 32 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; 
common medium prominent gray (10YR 6/1) and 
few fine prominent reddish brown (5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate fine prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine angular blocky; firm; few very fine 
roots; few distinct brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; few medium dark accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); few fine pebbles; very 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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Bt4d—32 to 42 inches; mottled gray (10YR 6/1) and 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; moderate fine 
prismatic structure parting to moderate medium 
angular blocky; firm; few very fine roots; very few 
distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) clay films on 
faces of peds; common medium dark accumulations 
(iron and manganese oxides); few fine pebbles; 
strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BC—42 to 60 inches; mottled light brownish gray (10YR 
6/2) and brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay loam; weak 
medium prismatic structure; firm; very few distinct 
gray (10YR 5/1) clay films on faces of peds; 
common fine pebbles; medium acid. 


The solum ranges from 50 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The A horizon has chroma of 2 to 4. The E horizon has 
value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 to 4. It is loam or silt 
loam. The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, 7.5YR, or 5Y, 
value of 4 to 6, and chroma of 3 to 6. The mottles that 
have chroma of 2 have residuai colors of the parent 
material and are not caused by wetness. The Bt horizon 
is clay loam, silty clay loam, silty clay, or clay. It ranges 
from very strongly acid to neutral. 


Wakeland Series 


The Wakeland series consists of somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately permeable soils on flood plains. 
These soils formed in silty sediments along upland 
streams and on alluvial fans. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Wakeland soils are similar to Banlic, Dupo, and Wilbur 
soils and commonly are adjacent to Banlic, Birds, Dupo, 
and Wilbur soils. Banlic soils are at the slightly higher 
elevations. They have a firm Bx horizon. Dupo soils and 
the poorly drained Birds soils are in the lower landscape 
positions. Dupo soils are underlain by clayey and silty 
alluvium. The moderately well drained Wilbur soils are in 
the higher landscape positions. 

Typical pedon of Wakeland silt loam, frequently 
flooded, 240 feet east and 800 feet north of the center 
of sec. 15, T.3 S., R. 8 W.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, pale brown (10YR 6/3) dry; many medium 
faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and few fine 
prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; 
moderate fine granular structure; friable; common 
fine roots; neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

A—6 to 12 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) silt 
loam, pale brown ({0YR 6/3) dry; common medium 
faint grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and few fine 
prominent strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) mottles; weak 
fine granular structure; friable; few very fine roots; 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C—12 to 30 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; 
common medium prominent strong brown (7.5YR 
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4/6) mottles; massive; friable; few very fine roots; 
many medium faint dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
channel fillings; neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cgi—30 to 44 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) silt loam; 
common medium prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
and few fine faint light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) 
mottles; massive; friable; few very fine roots; few 
fine dark accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

Cg2—44 to 60 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) 
silt loam; few fine prominent dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
mottles; massive; friable; few very fine roots; neutral. 


The A horizon has value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2 or 
3. The C and Cg horizons have value of 4 to 6 and 
chroma of 1 to 4. They are dominantly silt loam, but in 
some pedons they have thin strata of loam or fine sandy 
loam. They range from medium acid to neutral. 


Westmore Series 


The Westmore series consists of well drained soils 
that formed in loess and in material weathered from 
interbedded sandstone or shale. These soils are on 
upland side slopes. Permeability is moderate in the 
upper part of the profile and slow in the lower part. 
Slope ranges from 20 to 35 percent. 

Westmore soils are similar to Alford soils and 
commonly are adjacent to Alford and Neotoma soils. 
Alford soils are on ridges and side slopes. They formed 
entirely in loess. Neotoma soils are lower on the 
landscape than the Westmore soils. Also, they have a 
higher content of coarse fragments throughout. They 
formed in a thin mantle of loess and in sandstone and 
shale residuum. 

Typical pedon of Westmore silt loam, in an area of 
Westmore-Neotoma complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes, 
1,300 feet south and 2,280 feet west of the northeast 
corner of sec. 20, T. 4 S., R. 9 W.: 


A—O to 2 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) 
silt loam, grayish brown (10YR 5/2) dry; moderate 
fine granular structure; friable; common very fine 
roots; slightly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

E—2 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; few fine 
distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; moderate 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few very 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

BE—6 to 10 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

Btl1—10 to 16 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silt 
loam; moderate fine subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few very fine roots; common faint dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) clay films on faces of peds; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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Bt2—16 to 22 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty 
clay loam; weak medium prismatic structure parting 
to moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; few very 
fine roots; common faint dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; clear 
smooth boundary. 

2Bt3—22 to 27 inches; brown (7.5YR 5/4) silty clay 
loam; weak medium prismatic structure parting to 
moderate fine subangular blocky; friable; few very 
fine roots; common faint dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) 
clay films and common prominent very pale brown 
(10YR 7/3) dry silt coatings on faces of peds; few 
fine round and irregular concretions (iron and 
manganese oxides); about 5 percent fine sandstone 
fragments; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

2Bt4—27 to 32 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 4/6) silty 
clay; few fine prominent dark red (2.5YR 3/6) and 
few fine distinct brown (7.5YR 5/2) mottles; weak 
medium prismatic structure parting to moderate 
medium subangular blocky; firm; few very fine roots; 
common faint dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films and 
common prominent very pale brown (10YR 7/3) dry 
silt coatings on faces of peds; few medium round 
and irregular concretions (iron and manganese 
oxides); about 5 to 10 percent fine sandstone 
fragments; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Bt5—32 to 60 inches; mottled brown (7.5YR 5/4) and 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) clay; common fine faint 
dark red (2.5YR 3/6) mottles; weak medium 
prismatic structure; extremely firm; few very fine 
roots; few faint dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) clay films on 
faces of peds; about 10 to 15 percent sandstone 
fragments; strongly acid. 


The solum ranges from 40 to 60 inches in thickness. 
The depth to sandstone or shale is more than 48 inches. 
The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 or 3. 
The Bt and 2Bt horizons have hue of 7.5YR or 10YR, 
value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 3 to 6. Reaction ranges 
from very strongly acid to medium acid in the Bt horizon 
and from strongly acid to neutral in the 2Bt horizon. 


Wilbur Series 


The Wilbur series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately permeable soils on flood plains. These soils 
formed in silty sediments along upland streams and on 
alluvial fans. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Wilbur soils are similar to Arenzville and Wakeland 
soils and commonly are adjacent to Arenzville, Dupo, 
and Wakeland soils. The well drained Arenzville soils are 
in the higher positions on the landscape. They have dark 
buried horizons of silt loam or silty clay loam. The 
somewhat poorly drained Dupo and Wakeland soils are 
in the lower positions on the landscape. Dupo soils have 
dark, clayey buried horizons. 


Monroe County, Illinois 


Typical pedon of Wilbur silt loam, 1,380 feet west and 
450 feet south of the northeast corner of sec. 20, T. 2 
S., R. 10 W.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam, pale 
brown (10YR 6/3) dry; moderate fine granular 
structure; friable; few very fine roots; neutral; clear 
smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 16 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; 
massive; friable; few very fine roots; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C2—16 to 24 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few 
fine distinct light brownish gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; 
massive; friable; few very fine roots; neutral; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

C3—24 to 33 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; few coarse distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) and few medium distinct dark brown 
(7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; friable; neutral; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

C4—33 to 43 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) 
silt loam; common coarse distinct light brownish 
gray (10YR 6/2) and common medium distinct dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; massive; friable; few fine 
dark accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
neutral; gradual smooth boundary. 

C5—43 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt 
loam; common coarse distinct light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2) mottles; massive; friable; few fine dark 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); neutral. 


The A and C horizons have value of 4 or 5 and 
chroma of 2 to 4. The C horizon is dominantly silt loam, 
but in some pedons it has thin strata of loam or fine 
sandy loam. It ranges from medium acid to neutral. 


Wirt Series 


The Wirt series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable soils that formed in loamy alluvium along 
upland streams. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Wirt soils commonly are adjacent to Eden, Neotoma, 
Westmore, and Wilbur soils. Eden, Neotoma, and 
Westmore soils are on steep side slopes. Eden soils 
formed in a thin mantle of silty material and in limestone 
residuum. Neotoma and Westmore soils formed in loess 
and in sandstone or shale residuum. The moderately 
well drained Wilbur soils formed in silty sediments. They 
are at the upper ends of drainageways and in the higher 
positions farther from the stream channels. 

Typical pedon of Wirt silt loam, 100 feet west and 200 
feet south of the center of sec. 8, T. 4. S., R. 9 W.: 


A—0 to 3 inches; mixed dark brown (10YR 4/3) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam, brown (10YR 
5/3) dry; weak fine granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; few medium round accumulations (iron 
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and manganese oxides); mildly alkaline; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

Bw1— to 13 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; common fine 
faint dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) and few fine 
faint brown (10YR 5/3) mottles; weak medium platy 
structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; 
common very fine roots; few fine and medium round 
accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); mildly 
alkaline; clear smooth boundary. 

Bw2—13 to 21 inches; dark brown (10YR 3/3) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; few fine faint 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) mottles; weak thick platy 
structure parting to weak fine granular; friable; few 
very fine roots; few faint very dark gray (10YR 3/3) 
organic coatings; few fine round accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); neutral; abrupt smooth 
boundary. 

Bw3—21 to 26 inches; dark brown (10YR 4/3) and 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; few fine faint 
pale brown (10YR 6/3) and few fine distinct dark 
brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few very fine roots; few fine 
round accumulations (iron and manganese oxides); 
neutral; abrupt smooth boundary. 

2Bw4—26 to 33 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 
4/4) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loam; few fine 
faint pale brown (10YR 6/3) and common fine 
distinct dark brown (7.5YR 4/4) mottles; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few very fine 
roots; few fine round accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); neutral; clear smooth boundary. 

2C1—33 to 40 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
sandy loam; common fine faint grayish brown (10YR 
5/2) and common fine distinct dark brown (7.5YR 
4/4) mottles; single grain; very friable; common 
medium irregular accumulations (iron and 
manganese oxides); about 10 percent ferruginous 
and manganiferous sandstone gravel; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

2C2—40 to 44 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) very 
gravelly sandy loam; few fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 4/6) mottles; single grain; friable; few fine 
irregular accumulations (iron and manganese 
oxides); about 35 percent ferruginous and 
manganiferous sandstone gravel; neutral; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

2C3—44 to 60 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) 
gravelly sandy loam; common medium distinct 
grayish brown (10YR 5/2) and common fine distinct 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/6 and 4/6) mottles; single 
grain; friable; few fine irregular accumulations (iron 
and manganese oxides); about 15 percent 
ferruginous and manganiferous sandstone gravel; 
neutral. 
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The solum ranges from 24 to 40 inches in thickness. loam, fine sandy loam, or very fine sandy loam. They are 
The A horizon has value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 to 4. dominantly medium acid to neutral. 
The Bw and 2Bw horizons are silt loam, loam, sandy 


Formation of the Soils 
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In this section the major factors of soil formation and 
their degree of importance in the formation of the soils in 
the county are described. 

Soil-forming processes act on materials deposited or 
accumulated by geologic agencies, such as wind, water, 
or glacial ice. The characteristics of the soil are 
determined by (1) the physical and mineralogical 
composition of the parent material, (2) the climate under 
which the soil material has accumulated and existed 
since accumulation, (3) the plant and animal life on and 
in the soil, (4) the topography, and (5) the length of time 
the processes of soil formation have acted on the soil 
material (5). 

Climate and plant and animal life, chiefly plants, are 
active factors of soil formation. They act on the parent 
material that has accumulated through the weathering of 
rocks or that may have been relocated by water, 
glaciers, or wind, slowly changing it into a natural body 
that has genetically related horizons. The effects of 
climate and plant and animal life are conditioned by 
relief. The parent material affects the kind of soil profile 
that is formed and, in extreme cases, determines it 
almost entirely. Finally, time is needed for changing the 
parent material into a soil profile. It may be much or little, 
but some time is always required for the differentiation of 
soi) horizons. Usually, a long time is required for the 
development of distinct horizons. 

The factors of soil formation are so closely interrelated 
in their effects on the soil that few generalizations can 
be made regarding the effects of any one factor unless 
conditions are specified for the other four. Many of the 
processes of soil development are unknown. 


Parent Material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass in which a 
soil forms. The dominant parent materials of the soils in 
Monroe County are loess, glacial till, lacustrine deposits, 
and alluvium. A few soils formed in bedrock residuum. 
Some of these materials have been reworked and 
redeposited by subsequent actions of water and wind. 
Parent material determines the limits of the chemical and 
mineralogical composition of the soil. Although the 
parent materials in the county are of common glacial 
origin, their properties vary greatly, sometimes within 
small areas, depending on how the materials were 
deposited. 


Loess, or wind-deposited silty material, is the most 
extensive parent material in Monroe County. The loess 
ranges in thickness from more than 100 feet near the 
bluffs to less than 10 feet on the eastern side of the 
county. Alford and Muren soils are examples of soils 
formed in loess. 

Alluvial material is deposited by floodwater of present 
streams in recent time. Soils on bottom lands called the 
Great American Bottoms and along the Kaskaskia River 
formed in Cahokia alluvium, which has been recently 
deposited and varies in texture. Birds, Wakeland, and 
other silty soils formed along the Kaskaskia River, and 
clayey soils, such as Booker, and loamy soils, such as 
Landes, formed along the Mississippi River. 

A few soils, such as Neotoma soils, formed in a thin 
loess mantle over material weathered from bedrock. 
These parent materials are not extensive and are only 
on deeply dissected side slopes in the uplands. 

Glacial till is material laid down directly by glaciers with 
a minimum of water action. It is a mixture of particles of 
various sizes. The small pebbles in glacial till have sharp 
corners, a characteristic indicating that they have not 
been worn by water. The glacial till in Monroe County is 
acid and firm. It is loam, clay loam, or clay, depending on 
the degree of weathering. Hickory soils are an example 
of soils formed in glacial till. These soils typically have a 
subsoil of clay loam and a well developed structure. 

Lacustrine materials are deposited from still, or 
ponded, glacial meltwater. The coarser fragments drop 
out of moving water as outwash; consequently, only the 
finer particles, such as very fine sand, silt, and clay, 
remain to settle out in still water. Lacustrine deposits are 
silty or clayey. In Monroe County soils that formed in 
lacustrine deposits are typically fine textured. Okaw soils 
are an example of soils formed in lacustrine materials. 


Piant and Animal Life 


Plants have been the principal organisms influencing 
the soils in Monroe County; however, bacteria, fungi, 
earthworms, and human activities have also been 
important. The chief contribution of plants and animals to 
soil formation is the addition of organic matter to the soil. 
The kind of organic material on and in the soil depends 
on the kind of plants that grew on the soil. The plant 
remains accumulate in the surface layer, decay, and 
eventually become organic matter or humus. Plant roots 
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provide channels for the downward movement of water 
through the soil and also add organic matter as they 
decay. Bacteria in the soil help to break down organic 
matter and so release nutrients that can be used by 
growing plants. 

The native vegetation in Monroe County was mainly 
deciduous trees. Differences in natural soil drainage and 
minor variations in the parent material have affected the 
composition of the forest species. 


Climate 


Climate determines the kind of plant and animal life on 
and in the soil. It determines the amount of water 
available for the weathering of minerals and the 
translocation of soil material. Climate, through its 
influence on soil temperatures, determines the rate of 
chemical reaction that occurs in the soil. These 
influences are important, but they affect large areas 
rather than a relatively small area, such as a county. 

The midcontinental climate in Monroe County is 
presumably similar to the climate that has existed during 
soil formation. The climate has favored the generally 
rapid weathering of soil material, the formation of clay, 
and the downward movement of clay through the profile. 
As a result of the translocation of clay, the subsoil in 
most upland soils in the county has more clay than the 
surtace layer. More detailed information about the 
climate of the county is available in the section “General 
Nature of the County.” 


Topography 


Relief or topography has markedly influenced the soils 
in Monroe County through its influence on natural 


drainage, erosion, plant cover, and soil temperature. 
Slopes range from nearly level to very steep. Natural soil 
drainage ranges mainly from well drained on the side 
slopes and ridgetops to very poorly drained in 
depressions. 

Relief influences the formation of soils by affecting 
runoff and drainage; drainage in turn, through its effect 
on aeration of the soil, determines the color of the soil. 
Surface runoff is greatest on the steeper slopes. In low 
areas water is temporarily ponded. Water and air move 
freely through well drained soils but slowly through very 
poorly drained soils. In well aerated soils, the iron and 
aluminum compounds that give most soils their color are 
oxidized and brightly colored. Poorly aerated soils are 
dull gray and mottled. Alford soils are an example of well 
aerated, well drained soils, and Booker soils are an 
example of poorly aerated, very poorly drained soils. 


Time 


Time greatly affects the degree of profile development 
in a soil. The influence of time, however, can be modified 
by erosion, deposition of material, topography, and kind 
of parent material. 

On the more sloping parts of the landscape, erosion 
may remove the surface soil material at about the same 
rate as the rate of soil formation. Thus, in these areas 
the soils are immature, or young, even though the slopes 
have been exposed to weathering for thousands of 
years. Hamburg soils are an example of young soils. 

Soils on flood plains receive alluvial material during 
each flood. This repeated deposition slows soil 
formation. Haynie soils are an example of soils formed in 
alluvial material. 
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ABC soll. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

AC soll. A soil having only an A and a C horizon. 
Commonly such soil formed in recent alluvium or on 
steep rocky slopes. 

Aeration, soil. The exchange of air in soil with air from 
the atmosphere. The air in a well aerated soil is 
similar to that in the atmosphere; the air in a poorly 
aerated soil is considerably higher in carbon dioxide 
and lower in oxygen. 

Aggregate, soll. Many fine particles held in a single 
mass or cluster. Natural soil aggregates, such as 
granules, blocks, or prisms, are called peds. Clods 
are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alkali (sodic) soll. A soil having so high a degree of 
alkalinity (pH 8.5 or higher), or so high a percentage 
of exchangeable sodium (15 percent or more of the 
total exchangeable bases), or both, that plant 
growth is restricted. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited 
on land by streams. 

Area reclaim (in tables). An area difficult to reclaim after 
the removal of soil for construction and other uses. 
Revegetation and erosion control are extremely 
difficult. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically 
associated in a characteristic repeating pattern and 
defined and delineated as a single map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture 
capacity). The capacity of soils to hold water 
available for use by most plants. It is commonly 
defined as the difference between the amount of 
soil water at field moisture capacity and the amount 
at wilting point. It is commonly expressed as inches 
of water per inch of soil. The capacity in inches, in a 
60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having 
cation exchange properties is saturated with 
exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, Na, kK), 
expressed as a percentage of the total cation 
exchange capacity. 


Bedrock. The solid rock that underlies the soil and other 
unconsolidated material or that is exposed at the 
surface. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to flooding. 

Calcareous soll. A soil containing enough calcium 
carbonate (commonly combined with magnesium 
carbonate) to effervesce visibly when treated with 
cold, dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. 
The common soil cations are calcium, potassium, 
magnesium, sodium, and hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of 
exchangeable cations that can be held by the soil, 
expressed in terms of milliequivalents per 100 grams 
of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is 
synonymous with base-exchange capacity, but is 
more precise in meaning. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less 
than 0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural 
class, soil material that is 40 percent or more clay, 
less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 percent 
silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface 
of a soil aggregate or lining pores or root channels. 
Synonyms: clay coating, clay skin. 

Claypan. A slowly permeable soil horizon that contains 
much more clay than the horizons above it. A 
claypan is commonly hard when dry and plastic or 
stiff when wet. 

Coarse fragments. If round, mineral or rock particles 2 
millimeters to 25 centimeters (10 inches) in 
diameter; if flat, mineral or rock particles (flagstone) 
15 to 38 centimeters (6 to 15 inches) long. 

Coarse textured soll. Sand or loamy sand. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved 
by creep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the 
base of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or 
constructing terraces, diversions, and other water- 
control measures on a complex slope is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil in 
such an intricate pattern or so small in area that it is 
not practical to map them separately at the selected 
scale of mapping. The pattern and proportion of the 
soils are somewhat similar in all areas. 
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Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various 
sizes, shapes, and colors consisting of concentrated 
compounds or cemented soil grains. The 
composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide 
are common compounds in concretions. 

Conservation cropping system. Growing crops in 
combination with needed cultural and management 
measures. The system includes crop rotations, 
conservation practices, and mechanical measures. 

Conservation tillage. A tillage system that does not 
invert the soil and that leaves a protective amount 
of crop residue on the surface throughout the year. 

Consistence, soil. The fee! of the soil and the ease with 
which a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Terms 
commonly used to describe consistence are— 
Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not 
hold together in a mass. 

Friable.—When moist, crushes easily under gentle 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be 
pressed together into a lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, but 
resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate 
pressure but can be pressed into a lump; will form a 
“wire” when rolled between thumb and forefinger. 
Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and 
tends to stretch somewhat and pull apart rather than 
to pull free from other material. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; 
can be broken with difficulty between thumb and 
forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual 
grains under very slight pressure. 

Cemented.—Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour farming. Farming sloping cultivated land in 
such a way that land preparation, planting, and 
cultivation are done on the contour. 

Contro! section. The part of the soil on which 
classification is based. The thickness varies among 
different kinds of soil, but for many it is that part of 
the soil profile between depths of 10 inches and 40 
or 80 inches. 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or 
deterioration of concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to 
improve and protect the soil between periods of 
regular crop production, or a crop grown between 
trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Crop residue management. Using plant residue to 
protect cultivated fields during critical erosion 
periods. 

Cutbanks cave (in tables). The walls of excavations 
tend to cave in or slough. 

Deferred grazing. Postponing grazing or resting grazing 
land for a prescribed period. 
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Depth to rock (in tables). Bedrock is too near the 
surface for the specified use. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and 
duration of periods of saturation or partial saturation 
during soil formation, as opposed to altered 
drainage, which is commonly the result of artificial 
drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the 
sudden deepening of channels or the blocking of 
drainage outlets. Seven classes of natural soil 
drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil very rapidly. Excessively drained soils are 
commonly very coarse textured, rocky, or shallow. 
Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related 
to wetness. 

Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed 
from the soil rapidly. Many somewhat excessively 
drained soils are sandy and rapidly pervious. Some 
are shallow. Some are so steep that much of the 
water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of 
the mottling related to wetness. 

Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
readily, but not rapidly. It is available to plants 
throughout most of the growing season, and 
wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for 
significant periods during most growing seasons. 
Well drained soils are commonly medium textured. 
They are mainly free of mottling. 

Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from 
the soil somewhat slowly during some periods. 
Moderately well drained soils are wet for only a 
short time during the growing season, but 
periodically they are wet long enough that most 
mesophytic crops are affected. They commonly 
have a slowly pervious layer within or directly below 
the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 

Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly 
enough that the soil is wet for significant periods 
during the growing season. Wetness markedly 
restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly 
drained soils commonly have a slowly pervious 
layer, a high water table, additional water from 
seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination 
of these. 

Poorly drained.—Water is removed so slowly that 
the soil is saturated periodically during the growing 
season or remains wet for long periods. Free water 
is commonly at or near the surface for long enough 
during the growing season that most mesophytic 
crops cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially 
drained. The soil is not continuously saturated in 
layers directly below plow depth. Poor drainage 
results from a high water table, a slowly pervious 
layer within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous 
rainfall, or a combination of these. 
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Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the 
soil so slowly that free water remains at or on the 
surface during most of the growing season. Unless 
the soil is artificially drained, most mesophytic crops 
cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently 
ponded. Yet, where rainfall is high and nearly 
continuous, they can have moderate or high slope 
gradients. 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, 
from an area. 

Eluviation. The movement of material in true solution or 
colloidal suspension from one place to another 
within the soil. Soil horizons that have lost material 
through eluviation are eluvial; those that have 
received material are illuvial. 

Eollan soll material. Earthy parent material accumulated 
through wind action; commonly refers to sandy 
material in dunes or. to loess in blankets on the 
surface. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by water, 
wind, ice, or other geologic agents and by such 
processes as gravitational creep. 

Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic 
processes acting over long geologic periods and 
resulting in the wearing away of mountains and the 
building up of such landscape features as flood 
plains and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid 
than geologic erosion, mainly as a result of the 
activities of man or other animals or of a 
catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that 
exposes the surface. 

Erosion pavement. A layer of gravel or stones that 
remains on the surface after fine particles are 
removed by sheet or rill erosion. 

Excess fines (in tables). Excess silt and clay in the soil. 
The soil is not a source of gravel or sand for 
construction purposes. 

Fast Intake (in tables). The rapid movement of water 
into the soil. 

Fertility, soll. The quality that enables a soil to provide 
plant nutrients, in adequate amounts and in proper 
balance, for the growth of specified plants when 
light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other growth 
factors are favorable. 

Fleld molsture capacity. The moisture content of a soil, 
expressed as a percentage of the ovendry weight, 
after the gravitational, or free, water has drained 
away; the field moisture content 2 or 3 days after a 
soaking rain; also called normal field capacity, 
normal moisture capacity, or capillary capacity. 

Fine textured soll. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, 
subject to frequent or occasional flooding. 
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Flagstone. A thin fragment of sandstone, limestone, 
slate, shale, or (rarely) schist, 6 to 15 inches (15 to 
38 centimeters) long. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a 
stream and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Frost action (in tables). Freezing and thawing of soil 
moisture. Frost action can damage roads, buildings 
and other structures, and plant roots. 

Genesis, soll. The mode of origin of the soil. Refers 
especially to the processes or soil-forming factors 
responsible for the formation of the solum, or true 
soil, from the unconsolidated parent material. 

Glacial drift (geology). Pulverized and other rock 
material transported by glacial ice and then 
deposited. Also the sorted and unsorted material 
deposited by streams flowing from glaciers. 

Glacial outwash (geology). Gravel, sand, and silt, 
commonly stratified, deposited by glacial meltwater. 

Glacial till (geology). Unsorted, nonstratified glacial drift 
consisting of clay, silt, sand, and boulders 
transported and deposited by glacial ice. 

Gleyed soil. Soil that formed under poor drainage, 
resulting in the reduction of iron and other elements 
in the profile and in gray colors and mottles. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, 
typically broad and shallow, seeded to grass as 
protection against erosion. Conducts surface water 
away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 
inches (2 millimeters to 7.6 centimeters) in diameter. 
An individual piece is a pebble. 

Green manure crop (agronomy). A soil-improving crop 
grown to be plowed under in an early stage of 
maturity or soon after maturity. 

Ground water (geology). Water filling all the unblocked 
pores of underlying material below the water table. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running 
water and through which water ordinarily runs only 
after rainfall. The distinction between a gully and a 
rill is one of depth. A gully generally is an obstacle 
to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated 
by ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can 
be smoothed over by ordinary tillage. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to 
the surface, having distinct characteristics produced 
by soil-forming processes. In the identification of soil 
horizons, an uppercase letter represents the major 
horizons. Numbers or lowercase letters that follow 
represent subdivisions of the major horizons. The 
major horizons are as follows: 

O horizon.—An organic layer of fresh and decaying 
piant residue. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon at or near the 
surface in which an accumulation of humified 


organic matter is mixed with the mineral material. 
Also, any plowed or disturbed surface layer. 

E horizon.—The mineral horizon in which the main 
feature is loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or 
some combination of these. 

8 horizon.—The mineral horizon below an O, A, or E 
horizon. The B horizon is in part a layer of transition 
from the overlying horizon to the underlying C 
horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive 
characteristics, such as (1) accumulation of clay, 
sesquioxides, humus, or a combination of these; (2) 
granular, prismatic, or blocky structure; (3) redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) a 
combination of these. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding 
indurated bedrock, that is little affected by soil- 
forming processes and does not have the properties 
typical of the overlying horizon. The material of a C 
horizon may be either like or unlike that in which the 
solum formed. If the material is known to differ from 
that in the solum, an Arabic numeral, commonly a 2, 
precedes the letter C. 

Cr horizon.—Soft, consolidated bedrock beneath the 
soil. 

Fi layer.—Hard, consolidated bedrock beneath the 
soil. The bedrock commonly underlies a C horizon 
but can be directly below an A or a B horizon. 


Humus. The well decomposed, more or less stable part 


of the organic matter in mineral soils. 


Hydrologic soll groups. Refers to soils grouped 


according to their runoff-producing characteristics. 
The chief consideration is the inherent capacity of 
soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered 
but are separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils 
are assigned to four groups. In group A are soils 
having a high infiltration rate when thoroughly wet 
and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group 
D, at the other extreme, are soils having a very slow 
infiltration rate and thus a high runoff potential. They 
have a claypan or clay layer at or near the surface, 
have a permanent high water table, or are shallow 
over nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A 
soil is assigned to two hydrologic groups if part of 
the acreage is artificially drained and part is 
undrained. 


Illuviation. The movement of soil material from one 


horizon to another in the soil profile. Generally, 
material is removed from an upper horizon and 
deposited in a lower horizon. 
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contrasted with percolation, which is movement of 
water through soil layers or material. 


Infiltration capacity. The maximum rate at which water 


can infiltrate into a soil under a given set of 
conditions. 


Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the 


surface of the soil at any given instant, usually 
expressed in inches per hour. The rate can be 
limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the 
rate at which water is applied at the surface. 


Intake rate. The average rate of water entering the soil 


under irrigation. Most soils have a fast initial rate; 
the rate decreases with application time. Therefore, 
intake rate for design purposes is not a constant but 
is a variable depending on the net irrigation 
application. The rate of water intake in inches per 
hour is expressed as follows: 

LOSS thAN O125.scdccscsssssssssenoteessssesccterstrcnateceavterse very low 

O22 20! O. 4 2s: scsesgececceadesadessatees detenasedetodbviecsteeartdeatiseoiaade low 

0.4 to 0.75.. moderately low 

O.7E 10. F526. occcciacacsacccensseonciucradedsepedasbedontenneededs moderate 

1.25 to 1.75 ... Moderately high 

1275 AOD. Biscccchectnataces ochesssvenitencteahiesaiteantienteacsaaisies high 

More than 2.5. 


Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in 


production of crops. Methods of irrigation are— 
Border.—Water is applied at the upper end of a strip 
in which the lateral flow of water is controlled by 
small earth ridges called border dikes, or borders. 
Basin.—Water is applied rapidly to nearly level 
plains surrounded by levees or dikes. 

Controlled flooding.—Water is released at intervals 
from closely spaced field ditches and distributed 
uniformly over the field. 

Corrugation.—Water is applied to small, closely 
spaced furrows or ditches in fields of close-growing 
crops or in orchards so that it flows in only one 
direction. 

Drip (or trickle).—Water is applied slowly and under 
low pressure to the surface of the soil or into the 
soil through such applicators as emitters, porous 
tubing, or perforated pipe. 

Furrow.—Water is applied in small ditches made by 
cultivation implements. Furrows are used for tree 
and row crops. 

Sprinkler.—Water is sprayed over the soil surface 
through pipes or nozzles from a pressure system. 
Subirrigation.—Water is applied in open ditches or 
tile lines until the water table is raised enough to wet 
the soil. 

Wild flooding.—Water, released at high points, is 
allowed to flow onto an area without controlled 


impervious soll. A soil through which water, air, or roots 
penetrate slowly or not at all. No soil is absolutely 
impervious to air and water all the time. 

Inflitration. The downward entry of water into the 
immediate surface of soil or other material, as 


distribution. 

Karst (topography). The relief of an area underlain by 
limestone that dissolves in differing degrees, thus 
forming numerous depressions or small basins. 
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Lacustrine deposit (geology). Material deposited in lake 
water and exposed when the water level is lowered 
or the elevation of the land is raised. 

Large stones (in tables). Rock fragments 3 inches (7.6 
centimeters) or more across. Large stones adversely 
affect the specified use of the soil. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or 
other material by percolating water. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil 
passes from a plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 
28 to 50 percent silt particles, and less than 52 
percent sand particles. 

Loess. Fine grained material, dominantly of silt-sized 
particles, deposited by wind. 

Low strength. The soil is not strong enough to support 
loads. 

Medium textured soll. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt 
loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soi! that is mainly mineral material and low 
in organic material. Its bulk density is more than that 
of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop 
production and prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous area. An area that has little or no natural 
soil and supports little or no vegetation. 

Moderately coarse textured soil. Coarse sandy loam, 
sandy loam, and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured soll. Clay loam, sandy clay 
loam, and silty clay loam. 

Moraine (geology). An accumulation of earth, stones, 
and other debris deposited by a glacier. Some types 
are terminal, lateral, medial, and ground. 

Morphology, soil. The physical makeup of the soil, 
including the texture, structure, porosity, 
consistence, color, and other physical, mineral, and 
biological properties of the various horizons, and the 
thickness and arrangement of those horizons in the 
soil profile. 

Mottling, soll. Irregular spots of different colors that vary 
in number and size. Mottling generally indicates poor 
aeration and impeded drainage. Descriptive terms 
are as follows: abundance—few, common, and 
many, size—fine, medium, and coarse; and 
contrast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size 
measurements are of the diameter along the 
greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 5 
millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 
millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of 
the three simple variables—hue, value, and chroma. 
For example, a notation of 10YR 6/4 is a color of 
10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4. 

Neutral soil. A soil having a pH value between 6.6 and 
7.3. (See Reaction, soil.) 
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Nutrient, plant. Any element taken in by a plant 
essential to its growth. Plant nutrients are mainly 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, sulfur, iron, manganese, copper, boron, 
and zinc obtained from the soil and carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen obtained from the air and 
water. 

Organic matter. Plant and animal residue in the soil in 
various stages of decomposition. 

Outwash plain. A landform of mainly sandy or coarse 
textured material of glaciofluvial origin. An outwash 
plain is commonly smooth; where pitted, it is 
generally low in relief. 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil that impedes the 
movement of water and the growth of roots. For 
example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent materlal. The unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a 
granule, a prism, or a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” 
A pedon is three dimensional and large enough to 
permit study of all horizons. Its area ranges from 
about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the 
soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through 
the soil. 

Percs slowly (in tables). The slow movement of water 
through the soil adversely affecting the specified 
use. 

Permeability. The quality of the soil that enables water 
to move downward through the profile. Permeability 
is measured as the number of inches per hour that 
water moves downward through the saturated soil. 
Terms describing permeability are: 

VGTY SIOW......ccccsessecesersereessesentenersseeee less than 0.06 inch 

wx. 0.08 to 0.2 inch 

sigiste 0.2 to 0.6 inch 

0.6 inch to 2.0 inches 

Pry, 2.0 to 6.0 inches 

sebeiaaye 6.0 to 20 inches 

VETY ADI... csccsssesesersvsesserseenersserers more than 20 inches 


Phase, soll. A subdivision of a soil series based on 
features that affect its use and management. For 
example, slope, stoniness, and thickness. 

pH value. A numerical designation of acidity and 
alkalinity in soil. (See Reaction, soil.) 

Piping (in tables). Formation of subsurface tunnels or 
pipe-like cavities by water moving through the soil. 

Plasticity Index. The numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and the plastic limit; the range of moisture 
content within which the soil remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil 
changes from semisolid to plastic. 
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Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly 
below the plowed layer. 

Ponding. Standing water on soils in closed depressions. 
Unless the soils are artificially drained, the water can 
be removed only by percolation or 
evapotranspiration. 

Poorly graded. Refers to a coarse grained soil or soil 
material consisting mainly of particles of nearly the 
same size. Because there is little difference in size 
of the particles, density can be increased only 
slightly by compaction. 

Poor filter (in tables). Because of rapid permeability the 
soil may not adequately filter effluent from a waste 
disposal system. 

Productivity, soll. The capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under 
specific management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending 
through all its horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. A measure of acidity or alkalinity of a 
soil, expressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 
7.0 is described as precisely neutral in reaction 
because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The degree of 
acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely ACI... sssecessrseseerrsssesseeeseesereseeeee below 4.5 
Very strongly acid ..-. 4.5 to 5.0 
Strongly acid... 5.1 to 5.5 


Medium acid 


Strongly alkaline... : 
Very strongly alkaline... 9.1 and higher 

Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, 
considered collectively. 

Residuum (residual soll material). Unconsolidated, 
weathered, or partly weathered mineral material that 
accumulated as consolidated rock disintegrated in 
place. 

Rill. A steep sided channel resulting from accelerated 
erosion. A rill is generally a few inches deep and not 
wide enough to be an obstacle to farm machinery. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a 
diameter of 2 millimeters or more; for example, 
pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boulders. 

Rooting depth (in tables). Shallow root zone. The soil is 
shallow over a layer that greatly restricts roots. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated 
by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged into stream 
channels from an area. The water that flows off the 
surface of the land without sinking into the soil is 
called surface runoff. Water that enters the soil 
before reaching surface streams is called ground- 
water runoff or seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral 
fragments from 0.05 millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in 
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diameter. Most sand grains consist of quartz. As a 
soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly 
sand-size particles. 

Sedimentary rock. Rock made up of particles deposited 
from suspension in water. The chief kinds of 
sedimentary rock are conglomerate, formed from 
gravel; sandstone, formed from sand; shale, formed 
from clay; and limestone, formed from soft masses 
of calcium carbonate. There are many intermediate 
types. Some wind-deposited sand is consolidated 
into sandstone. 

Seepage (in tables). The movement of water through the 
soil. Seepage adversely affects the specified use. 

Sequum. A sequence consisting of an illuvial horizon 
and the overlying eluvial horizon. (See Eluviation.) 

Serles, soil. A group of soils that have profiles that are 
almost alike, except for differences in texture of the 
underlying material. All the soils of a series have 
horizons that are similar in composition, thickness, 
and arrangement. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a 
clay deposit. 

Sheet erosion. The removal of a fairly uniform layer of 
soil material from the land surface by the action of 
rainfall and surface runoff. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the 
swelling when wet. Shrinking and swelling can 
damage roads, dams, building foundations, and 
other structures. it can also damage plant roots. 

Slit. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that 
range in diameter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 
millimeter) to the lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 
millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that is 80 
percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. 

Slitstone. Sedimentary rock made up of dominantly silt- 
sized particles. 

Similar solls. Soils that share limits of diagnostic criteria, 
behave in a similar manner, and have similar 
conservation needs or management requirements 
for the major land uses in the survey area. 

Sinkhole. A depression in the landscape where 
limestone has been dissolved. 

Site Index. A designation of the quality of a forest site 
based on the height of the dominant stand at an 
arbitrarily chosen age. For example, if the average 
height attained by dominant and codominant trees in 
a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 
feet, the site index is 75 feet. 

Slickensides. Polished and grooved surfaces produced 
by one mass sliding past another. In soils, 
slickensides may occur at the bases of slip surfaces 
on the steeper slopes; on faces of blocks, prisms, 
and columns, and in swelling clayey soils, where 
there is marked change in moisture content. 
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Slick spot. A small area of soil having a puddled, 
crusted, or smooth surface and an excess of 
exchangeable sodium. The soil is generally silty or 
clayey, is slippery when wet, and is low in 
productivity. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the 
horizontal. Percentage of slope is the vertical 
distance divided by horizontal distance, then 
multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a 
drop of 20 feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slope (in tables). Slope is great enough that special 
practices are required to ensure satisfactory 
performance of the soil for a specific use. 

Slow Intake (in tables). The slow movement of water 
into the soil. 

Small stones (in tables). Rock fragments less than 3 
inches (7.6 centimeters) in diameter. Small stones 
adversely affect the specified use of the soil. 

Sodicity. The degree to which a soil is affected by 
exchangeable sodium. Sodicity is expressed as a 
sodium adsorption ratio (SAR) of a saturation 
extract, or the ratio of Nat to Ca*+ + Mg*t. The 
degrees of sodicity are— 


SAR 
Slight siseszssissec cscs Qetecd csestedessceantbeatorn eageuasse less than 13:1 
Moderate. 13-30:1 
SONG. co nnsicsiaicascasstusecpesciedabasantedsesiddinsien more than 30:1 


Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s 
surface. It is capable of supporting plants and has 
properties resulting from the integrated effect of 
climate and living matter acting on earthy parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over periods of 
time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters 
in equivalent diameter and ranging between 
specified size limits. The names and sizes of 
separates recognized in the United States are as 


follows: 
Millime- 
ters 

VELY COAFSE SANG... cccsssesssrensesecscssseseeereenseres 2.0 to 1.0 
COaIrS SANGL.....cccscessscrssesssseseereresessesecarsesseavenes 1.0 to 0.5 
Medium sand... 0.5 to 0.25 
Fine sand......... 0.25 to 0.10 
Very FING SAN... ssscesssccsseeeseetesenssseseeseee 0.10 to 0.05 
Sitesssctsosscissiveedss 0.05 to 0.002 
CA sistas dee isssdcsnebinteacsedsvatedacnestsndctodsestiates less than 0.002 


Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C 
horizon, in which the processes of soil formation are 
active. The solum in soil consists of the A, E, and B 
horizons. Generally, the characteristics of the 
material in these horizons are unlike those of the 
underlying material. The living roots and plant and 
animal activities are largely confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 
centimeters) in diameter. 

Stony. Refers to a soil containing stones in numbers 
that interfere with or prevent tillage. 
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Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematic 
arrangement of strips or bands which provide 
vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil 
particles into compound particles or aggregates. The 
principal forms of soil structure are—p/aty 
(laminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates 
longer than horizontal), co/umnar (prisms with 
rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and 
granular. Structureless soils are either single grain 
(each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive 
(the particles adhering without any regular cleavage, 
as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of 
the solum below plow depth. 

Subsolling. Breaking up a compact subsoil by pulling a 
special chisel through the soil. 

Subsurface layer. Any surface soil horizon (A, E, AB, or 
EB) below the surface layer. 

Surface layer. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its 
equivalent in uncultivated soil, ranging in depth from 
about 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 centimeters). 
Frequently designated as the ‘‘plow layer,” or the 
“Ap horizon.” 

Surface soll. The A, E, AB, and EB horizons. !t includes 
ail subdivisions of these horizons. 

Taxadjuncts. Soils that cannot be classified in a series 
recognized in the classification system. Such soils 
are named for a series they. strongly resemble and 
are designated as taxadjuncts to that series 
because they differ in ways too small to be of 
consequence in interpreting their use and behavior. 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across 
sloping soils on the contour or at a slight angle to 
the contour. The terrace intercepts surface runoff so 
that water soaks into the soil or flows slowly to a 
prepared outlet. 

Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or 
undulating, bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. 
Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and 

clay particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural 
classes, in order of increasing proportion of fine 
particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, 
silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay 
loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. The sand, 
loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “‘fine,” or “very 
fine.” 

Thin layer (in tables). Otherwise suitable soil material 
too thin for the specified use. 

Till plain. An extensive flat to undulating area underlain 
by glacial till. 

Tlith, soll. The physical condition of the soil as related 
to tillage, seedbed preparation, seedling emergence, 
and root penetration. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base 
of a hill; part of a foot slope. 
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Topsoil. The upper part of the soil, which is the most 
favorable material for plant growth. It is ordinarily 
rich in organic matter and is used to topdress 
roadbanks, lawns, and land affected by mining. 

Toxicity (in tables). Excessive amount of toxic 
substances, such as sodium or sulfur, that severely 
hinder establishment of vegetation or severely 
restrict plant growth. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, 
than the alluvial plain or stream terrace; land above 
the lowlands along streams. 

Variant, soll. A soil having properties sufficiently 
different from those of other known soils to justify a 
new series name, but occurring in such a limited 
geographic area that creation of a new series is not 
justified. 


Weathering. All physical and chemical changes 
produced in rocks or other deposits at or near the 
earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. These 
changes result in disintegration and decomposition 
of the material. 

Well graded. Refers to soi! material consisting of coarse 
grained particles that are well distributed over a wide 
range in size or diameter. Such soil normally can be 
easily increased in density and bearing properties by 
compaction. Contrasts with poorly graded soil. 

Wilting point (or permanent wilting point). The 
moisture content of soil, on an ovendry basis, at 
which a plant (specifically sunflower) wilts so much 
that it does not recover when placed in a humid, 
dark chamber. 
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TABLE 1,--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION 


(Recorded in the period 1961-78 at Waterloo, Illinois) 


Precipitation 


Temperature 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 


growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area (40 degrees F) 


* A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 
(Recorded in the period 1961-78 at Waterloo, Illinois) 


— 


5 years in 10 
earlier than-- 


! 
Temperature 
Probability | 24° F | 28° F 32° F 
' or lower {| or lower |} or lower 
1 / ' 
Last freezing | i { 
temperature | H i 
in spring: | { | 
H | i 
1 year in 10 | H 
later than-- H Apr. 6 i Apr. 13 May 1 
! 
2 years in 10 1 H 
later than-- | Apr. 1 | Apr. 9 | Apr. 25 
5 years in 10 { 
later than-- ' Mar. 23 Mar. 31 i Apr. 13 
First freezing H | \ 
temperature } | | 
in fall: | { 
1 year in 10 | | 
earlier than-- ' Nov, 1 | Oct. 18 { Oct. 7 
t ' 
2 years in 10 { { 
earlier than-- Nov. 7 Oct. 24 ' Oct. 11 
' 
| 


TABLE 3.--GROWING SEASON 


(Recorded in the period 1961-78 at Waterloo, 


Illinois) 
i Daily minimum temperature 
| during growing season 
i] 
Probability | sce Higher gher 
| than than 
| see | 28° Fo} 32° F 
| Days } Pays } ays 
' 
9 years in 10 | 216 | 193 165 
t 
8 years in 10 i 224 1 201 | 173 
5 years in 10 239 | 218 1 188 
i] { 4 
2 years in 10 } 254 | 235 t 204 
1 year in 10 | | 204 1 aa2 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 
ea a a Oe NP Ce Spee ae ee 


Map Soil name | Acres {Percent 
' 


‘ 
5C€3 \Blair silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely erodedq--e-----mn-n--nnnnn 
5D3 IBlair silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded--n-<---=-ersrn-nm= 
7D3 Atlas silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely erodedeowee=="--<eren---~ 
7E3 Atlas silty clay loam, 15 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded-ser-------eseec~—- 
8F \Hickory silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopesereqcernnnnennnnnnnnnmnnnnnnnennnrennsnna 


~ 
. 

fee] 

o 

~ 


16 [Rushville silt loameccote< 7 -seeee nn enccoscerenccnraserenseranasonanacanaccwonencuus 1,791 . 
30F Hamburg silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes@=-eewererowennnennnnwrmnnnnnnccennn senna 302 . 
70 Beaucoup silty clay loammo-~~---nececoren nnn en ccnnnennnnnnnennnwnmnccnwannnencmenan 554 . 


wo 
puis 
wo 


75B Drury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent SlopeSeqnrersn nena neweenononnanenennnnncncna SsorSs= 
75C Drury silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes@--n-m---nee----— neem necnsesserarsnnnaenen| 368 
75D Drury silt loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes-nenmserernne nnn nan nnnnnnnnanenecnseennnnn 
75F Drury silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopesq-crrwecrren nner nnn nme nnnnwonnaconcnncnnnn 
78 {Arenzville SL1t loamqmmm---on mee nne ncn w nore nenwnnnnnnnenncnmunneeumucoromennrenanman 


84 —- JOKaw Silt loam--------9------~ =n nnn renner nn nnn nn nennn nnn nnnnnnnnnennnnnnnnnnnns 


i 

{ 

' 

1 

' 

; ee eee ee awwnen! ; 

1 

iy 
! 

! 

1 

' 

t 

‘ 

i} 


Colp silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes@-ccnmmereserennne nnn sennnnnemnnnnnananeeeeenn 
122C3 |Colp silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded------------ ommewemane 


ry 


123 |Riverwash-------9+-------------=-- ae 1,378 

180 [Dupo Silt loam~-----------2ne en ennn nnn ne nnn nnn enn enw en nnnnenn nam ee nnnneennnnnanennn 1,996 : 
226 [Wirt Silt loam----------------n enn nen nnn enna wenn nn ne nnn nennn nnn en nn nnennnnnneenenen 359 : 
249 [Edinburg silt loam---------9--n-2----eon nnn n meme nnn enn nnncnnnnnn we nnnennnnanesennn 251 . 


2746 {Seaton Silt loam, 30 to 60 percent slopes------=s--cennnnn----nne nn nnenn nana nnan nae 7,812 


Tice silty Clay loam=----------e0--n-----nn nnn nnenne enn wnee nn nena nnnnnnnnnennnen= 


302 {Ambraw silty Clay loam---------=--------s0--02enn non nnn nw en nner en nnn neni nn nen nnn een 


304B |Landes very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes-“--<--se0s--=-----2n--H-- teenies 
308B jAlford silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopeS-q----on-- mena ne nemo onan ne nanacer nn nn newnnnn 
Alford silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, eroded---------<<-- = 
308D3 {Alford silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded=----seeee-----=ee" \ 
308E3 {Alford silt loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, severely CTOded ees weeeneec ewe nnneenn! 
Alford silt loam, 20 to 35 percent Blopes=sHaaeso ee no awn arnseaeesansaeasearenctss| 4,011 
Wakeland Silt loamq~<-ce ses scee ne nseewers nnn nseswesenccn= wee en mene nceseewnennn nonce! 
334 iBirds silt .loam-----<----= 
336 [Wilbur Silt loam------------seenwenennnenenn nnn nnnn enn n nnn nnn nwen ance mene nennerecen| 37150 
336B {Hurst silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes--=-ees=--------- at 
3948 |Haynie silt loam, 1 to 5 percent Blopessnaren ses oona arr tearasecr sess saone| 1,889 


408 |Aquents, loamy-------------------=-- mannan nnnn enna anna nnn nnn ene n nena nncenennnne 


. 


Oe emer ene eee eee weer eooes= eee, anne ceeneessceneen| 2,311 


WWWOKDWWOONUWERHHOOANN OP RRP RENN AIA OPH O 


430 'Raddle silt loameqoo----erro nomen ennn= ae eee sree essen a ene es sew en essen eonace ae 
452A {Riley loam, 0 to 3 percent see | 7,545 
t 
t 
) 
t 
' 
i] 


Muren silt loam, 2 to 5 percent Slopeseq-comnn erence wocnnenanarnnnncenrecnsemocenan 
Muren silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, erodedq--<9<e-s-aennnecnenennnnnnnn mae 
453D3 !Muren silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded----------=- 


457 [Booker Clay-o-~~---annnnn neon nn mena nner nennnnnan enna nennnneconanscnesesasaceens 


° 


. 
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517A {Marine silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopesse7eseeerrnnnn-— een eee w nen em neecennennnnna| 3,310 
517B {Marine silt loam, 2 to 5 percent SLOPES n-ne mens ner nee nw ene nnwenccennnnnnaennen=| 10,700 
591 {Fults silty Clay qos en eens nen nn enna anne nn enna nen nn anne nnannwemenennnanneennnnnnnnnn | 11,491 
592 \Nameoki silty clay------- nome ne enenenwen nn nnn cen nnn er neeennen nnn nesancenensesnonnan! 1,678 
605F {Ursa silt loam, 20 to 35 percent SlopeSrerman anne e nnn n ne wenn nner nen sennecnnaensen| 1,584 
621B2 {Coulterville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, erodedeeneennemennn nn nme nnnnnnn= oon} 1,372 
621C3 {Coulterville silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded--++~-------~- -| 
785G ‘Lacrescent flaggy silt loam, 30 to 70 percent slopes=-scrwserennmnwennnnnn ees 689 
1 
1 


ry 


787 |Banlic Silt loamer-------------nnn nn nnn nn nnnn nn nnnnnnnaeenmnnnrnanennmennonennnnnee 


802D lorthents, loamy, rolling-**-<---~ aa ama aa a he a agers a a re a ae 


807 JAquents-Orthents compLexqns--n-rn een mm en nom ee nner rn reer nnn nnnnnennarennn Saeeeee= el 3,215 


o 


864 Pits, quarries~--<~----ecen nn nme see enn nn en ennen nnn n nn nnecsen ren casesncnnanmanasersn | 133 ‘ 
988F {!Westmore-Neotoma complex, 20 to 35 percent slopesqreweerene ren nmnenonsccenencencwnn 2,516 é 
1302 jAmbraw silty clay loam, Web--ewssecosemnccen ree nner em ence nn eccnnmncnnnnenmennnnmeee 2,505 . 
1457. |Booker clay, WO bo moe en we nen newer n nn nnn nena nner nn nen nec en nn en necennecssncccescceen| 2,171 a 


Sarpy fine sand, frequently flooded, 1 to 7 percent Slopes----neceenenennnnnennna=| 

Ambraw silty clay loam, frequently Elgeded-e--ssaerseec scorer snnsnn ne csrneteee ren 4,017 
t 
' 
t 


Wakeland silt loam, frequently flooded-<-----serrernnmcene ren nnnennnnnannannenneonn 

3394B {Haynie silt loam, frequently flooded, 1 to 5 percent slopes----ereres-cownnennnnnnn 

5308C }Alford silt loam, karst, 5 to 12 percent slopesersseetsernenennnwcnnnsnnnnnnnnn ra | 4,626 

5308E jAlford silt loam, karst, 12 to 25 percent Slopesqsecsswesesneennwernwnnnsnncnonecen, 
lAlford silt loam, karst, 25 to 55 percent slopeS-----~-----n-eennsemsonennnwennnnnn| 

5453B {Muren silt loam, karst, 2 to 5 percent Blopaseanssaresaeeeeeaar ore atensnaees ears 493 

‘ ' 


DEW ErrHOOMHOROOSOOOO Se rNENAWO 


w 
ite] 
> 
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TABLE 4.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS--Continued 


‘ ' 
Map { Soil name H Acres {Percent 
symbol} t 
| 
5453C jMuren silt loam, karst, 5 to 12 percent slopes------------- Rewer e wen mnemee nnn nnnn =| 483 } 0.2 
6621 {Coulterville Variant silt loam~-----+---------------2nnn enn n ene n nnn nnn nn nnn neneeene! 1,197 | 0.5 
7038B {Rocher loam, rarely flooded, 1 to 7 percent slopesq<--<--ss---eeneeennnen n-ne ---e! 991 | 0.4 
H eter oh te ee ee | 8,148 { 3.3 


i] 
1 Total---------- a wen eenenenennn----- bid st ece ecu sneceoueaaces 


TABLE 5.--PRIME FARMLAND 
(Only the soils considered prime farmland are listed. Urban or built-up areas of the soils listed are not 


considered prime farmland. If a soil is prime farmland only under certain conditions, the conditions 
are specified in parentheses after the soil name) 


_—_————_—— — EE OO CO ODE 


5 
is) 


Soil name 
symbol 
70 {Beaucoup silty clay loam (where drained) 
75B |Drury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
78 {Arenzville silt loam 
122B {Colp silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
180 {Dupo silt loam 
226 {Wirt silt loam 
249 jEdinburg silt loam (where drained) 
284 Tice silty clay loam 
302 Ambraw silty clay loam (where drained) 
304B Landes very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
308B Alford silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
333 Wakeland silt loam (where drained) 
336 Wilbur silt loam 
394B |Haynie silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
430 Raddle silt loam 
452A [Riley loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 
453B Muren silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


457 {Booker clay (where drained) 


517A Marine silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (where drained) 

517B Marine silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (where drained) 

591 Fults silty clay (where drained) 

592 Nameoki silty clay 

621B2 jcoulterville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded (where drained) 
787 Banlic silt loam (where drained 

1302 \ Ambraw silty clay loam, wet (where drained) 


3333 {Wakeland silt loam, frequently flooded (where drained and either protected from flooding or not 
{ frequently flooded during the growing season) 

5453B jMuren silt loam, karst, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
iCoulterville Variant silt loam (where drained) 

7038B {Rocher loam, rarely flooded, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
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TABLE 6.-~LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


(Yields are those that can be expected under a high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates that 
the soil is not suited to the crop or the crop generally is not grown on the soil) 


Soil name and Land 
map symbol { capability | Corn 


{Winter wheat jOrchardgrass-jTall fescue- 
|._alfalfa 


Soybeans 


5C3-ee--- == Saseenenewemees | Ve | 78 5.4 
Blair | | 
5D3------ memmeeneennnnweee | Vie | -- | --- | 37 | 3.1 | 5.1 
Blair 1 
TDa------ Sececudetevetecce | Vie --- SY 15 1.7 2.8 
Atlas | 
TEgenencrneeseees= semecnnn| VIlIe =er { ccolaaiaas | ae. H 1.6 H 2.6 
Atlas | | { | | 
QPo---2---2---n------=- ---| Vie --- | --- --- | --- 4.0 
Hickory H i | 1 
16--2--ennn n-ne nnn n weceene IIIw | 72 | 22 29 | --- a= 
Rushville | | | 
30 F-ann nena nnn nneen-es == | Vile | --- =| <= | --- | “<= won 
Hamburg } | 
' 
JOnnmaenennnnnneeee= os | IIw { 125 | 42 | 50 | --- — 
Beaucoup | | | | | | 
gebawecemenuea ce Ssteenel < tye 120 | 40 set 4.9 | 8.2 
as | | 
15C-ennen ew nnee=-n= isos IIIe | 116 39 55 | 4.9 | 7.8 
Drury H H | 
[SD enone n nen neceemeween n= IIle | 111 37 53 4.7 7.7 
pa 
i] 
]5Po-sen---nwnnenne eennnnne | Vie { on | on | -—— =| 3.8 | 6.2 
aa ae aes ee eee ee 
18----= weemanennccenenn won | I { 135 42 56 5.5 9.0 
Arenzville i H | 
84----- enenenconmanenscnen | IW 70 | 21 31 ao --. 
Okaw i ' 
\ { | 
Q6 Frome nen nn cen nace eonwon | VITe | ene wee one | wane — 
Eden 
} 
122 Becewnnnenennnnenn--o- -| IIIe ! 85 32 43 3.6 6.0 
Colp | | 
122C3--n sen eeeseoenneeenn | IVe 61 24 33 2.7 4.3 
Colp | | | { 
123**, | | | 
Riverwash \ i | | { | 
180-0 - een wen ne nen nee= | Ilw | 132 | 43 55 | 5.2 | 8.7 
Dupo ' 
H { H i | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Soil name and { 
map symbol 


Alford 


308E3--------------------- 


Alford 


308 Fenceewennnwnnnnnnn---=! 


Alford 


cy) aa 


Wakeland 


eS 


Wilbur 


33 BBew nnn een ene eeeecranann 
Hurst 


394 Bewwwnwnecenncwwnwcen== 


Haynie 


45 2A www neem own ew eemcewene 
Riley 


453 Boone meee en enn nan = om 
Muren 


Land 


capability 


Ile 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Corn 


147 


132 


80 


126 


118 


145 


122 


120 


| 
| 
! 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soybeans 


44 


44 


32 


34 


45 


42 


36 


50 


ee ee ee a a cr ee ee ww re ere rr re ree eee er eee ee ee ee re re rer re eee ae ae eee ae ae ee es ee en 


' 
Winter wheat 10: 


rchardgrass~ 
alfalfa ha 


4.8 


4.1 


7.8 


8.2 


121 


Tall fescue- 
alfalfa 
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TABLE 6.=-LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE=~Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol Winter wheat jOrchardgrass~ Tall fescue~ 


alfalfa ha’ alfalfa 


Muren 


Marine 


59 lene wen anneene nnn reeeenn 
Fults 


5.0 


621 B2-eenecenmneenecen-n== 


Coulterville 


3.7 


3.0 


Lacrescent 


115 4.2 


IQ] onneewcenmeeenmensensen 


Banlic 
802D. 


1 

{ 

| 

| 

i] 

4 

H 

| 

| 

Orthents | 
807. | 
Aquents-Orthents 
i] 

{ 

t 

| 

‘ 

i] 

i] 


60 


Booker 


16 


60 20 


& 
° 
ito) 


w 
pe 
> 
a 


| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.°~LAND CAPABILITY CLASSES AND YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Alford 


5453 Benen nmenmnnnnnnenenee 


Muren 


* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or feed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 


Land 
capability 


| 


105 


105 


one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for 30 days. 


** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 


Corn | Soybeans 


| 
| 
| 


4.1 


3.8 


7.1 


123 


Tall fescue- 
alfalfa 


124 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed. 


TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


information was not available) 


Soil name and 


map symbol 


;Ordi- 


Soil Survey 


Absence of an entry indicates that 


T | Management concerns H Potential productivit 
| Equip= | | | | 
Orr isulecoaien ment jSeedlingj Wind- Common trees Isite lVolume*| Trees to 
{symbol}hazard | limita=|mortal- | throw | | index} {plant 
H tion | it hazard 


15 Fecnnonccenen= 


Drury 


5R 


7R 


4c 


7A 


6R 


Moderate {Moderate|White oak----------- | 


70 
|Northern red oak=--=| 70 


H 
| | [Bur Oak--m==~aannnn= 70 
' ! | (Green ash-wnnamnnnnn| one 
‘ t ’ 
|Moderate!Moderate/Slight {Slight {White oak----------- ' 95 
| | | {Northern red oak----| 85 
H 1 Black oak=<cescecns- o-- 
| | i Green ash----------- | nen 
| Bitternut hickory---| --- 
| | | { (feta poplar wnenenn 95 
i] t ' 
i | { i H 
{Moderate |Moderate{Slight |Slight Tt da | 95 
\ iWhite oak-----= woven] 85 
H i { Northern red oake==={ 85 
t H | Sweetqum==<sseesse-= aee 
\ |Green aSh@weneesenes| eon 
iy | ' | 
| an | 
i | | | i 
re ee eee ee | 
i] 
mai! aia tales aac bata aaa [rts Oakw=eweneccee | 68 
H i i White cak-------=--- { 61 
| { H \White ash---=<-=---- 60 
| | Scarlet oak---ee<=-- i 68 
| i { {Black walnut~es--<--| 74 
| { | { Eastern redcedar----| 42 
/ | i | 
{Slight (Slight {Slight {Slight {Yellow-poplar sencone 95 
| | | | | 
H | | H 
lseecs leaeues Severe j;Slight \enewcosia Seeeaee 90 
' | \ H \White oak-------- “--} 90 
i { H H {Northern red oak----| 80 
| | | | pe walnut----<--- o-- 
ee 
i] 
Slight |Bitone Isrignt Slight 90 
Yellow-poplar-s-e=---} 98 
H Sweetqun------------ 76 
' 
H 
i] 
H 
' 
t 


See footnotes at end of table. 


White a 
1 
| 
| 
' 
i] 


98 


90 
72 
62 


72 
104 
70 


t 

iGreen ash, pin 
oak, red 
maple, 
Austrian pine. 


i] 

H 

{Eastern white 
pine, red 
pine, yellow- 
poplar, sugar 

| maple, white 
oak, black 

| walnut. 


Yellow-poplar, 
white oak, 
northern red 
oak, sweetgum, 
black walnut, 
eastern white 
pine, loblolly 
pine, 
shortleaf 
pine. 


| 

| 

{Northern red 

| oak, white 

| oak, white 
ash, eastern 

{ white pine, 
eastern 
redcedar, 
Virginia pine. 

Eastern white 
pine, black 
walnut, 

| yellow-poplar, 

black locust. 


White oak, 
black walnut, 
northern red 
oak, green 
ash, red pine, 
sugar maple. 


Eastern white 
pine, red 
pine, black 
walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 
white ash, 

} black locust. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY=-Continued 


anagement concerns 


1 
Soil name and {Ordi- | quip 
map symbol jnation Erosion ce {Seed1 ing] Wind- Trees to 
isymbol | hazard Limita-| mortal- | throw plant 


tion i ity ) hazard | | 
| i 


Site ;|Volume* 


black locust. 


| | 
eee 4R \Moderate Moderate} Siight Isiight lwhite Oakorrerorro=~ { 90 | 72 \Eastern white 
Alford \ H | H H 'Yellow-poplar=------| 98 | 104 | pine, red 
| | oe eemeceanaenan 76 70 } pine, black 
i ! 1 ‘ walnut 
1 | 1 1 i | yellow-poplar, 
i i i i 1 1 i | white ash, 
| H H H | H | | black locust. 
i | ! | { l 
334 ecee nes enene= 4W {Slight ISevere IModerate {Moderate} Pin Oakqseeeenen--- { 90 | 72 {Eastern 
Birds | Eastern cottonwood--{ 100 128 | cottonwood, 
| | | {Sweetqum peeenoenoenn --- --- | red maple, 
{ i H iCherrybark oak------| <-- | <== | American 
| H H H H {American sycamore---| --- | == {| sycamore, 
H { H { { { { ! baldcypress, 
| | | | | | | | water tupelo. 
! ‘ i] 
605Fe------- con=| 4B {Moderate {Moderate iNoderate|slight {White oak-<<-------- 1 70 { 52 fAustrian pine, 
Ursa H H Hl { | {Northern red oak=----| 70 {| 52 $ green ash, red 
| | Black oak--o---s---- | 70 52 | maple, eastern 
t Green aSh=-<--+s++e~ {ee ==- oe a pin 
Pf | a | oak 
t ' i) 1 1 i] 1 
T85Geeeno==----=| 3R {Severe {Severe {Slight |Moderate{Northern red oak=----{| 55 {| 38 jEastern white 
Lacrescent \ t { { White oak-=----=-- ae 55 38 {| pine, white 
| { | | | ae ap 55 35 oak, American 
Hl 1 i basswood 
H | | | | | | } ' northern red 
| | \ | ‘ { \ ' oak, red pine. 
' ' t i) i) i 4 
gare; | | t | 
Westmore------- 3R {Moderate Moderate | Moderate Slight [Northern red oak----| 65 | 48 {Eastern white 
| | White ash--~-------= | ooo -—- | pine, northern 
H iBlack walnut-------- ooe o- red oak, 
i 1 { t {Yellow-poplar wonnenn so | 78 | yeLloy Doplars 
white ash, re 
| H | | i | | pine, white 
| | | | ; | | oak. 
Eee 
Neotoma-------- | 5R {Moderate |Moderate Slight {Slight Northern red oak----| 85 | 67 jEastern white 
' ' \Yellow-poplar-----==| 105 | 115 | pine, northern 
' { iWhite oak----------- [aes babes red oak, 
| H { { {Black cherry---9---"| --- | --- | yellow-poplar, 
| | | | | jSugar maplec--s=22<4=| e-= | --- | white ash, red 
\ | | plang Meee pine, white 
po | | abae aR oaeek 
J ' 4 ' t (] ' 
3394Bqmnnnn nn nne { 11A {Slight {Slight {Slight {Slight {Eastern cottonwood=-={ 110 | 156 {Black walnut, 
Haynie H H H H { | american sycamore---| 110 | --- | eastern 
| | H H \Black walnut<--s-----{ --- | --- | cottonwood. 
{ i H { {Green ash----------= free f owe | 
t ' 1 t ' t t 
5308E-<----<--== | 5R |Noderate toderate|siignt {slisnt junate Oak=--eennnne= 90 | 72 |Bastern white 
Alford { H 1 Yellow-poplar------- i 98 ; 104 ; pine, red 
| | { | | |Sweetgum-=- Tr retetatated = 76 | 70 | pine, black 
walnut, 
H i i ‘ | i yellow-poplar, 
H | H | H { { { white ash, 
{ i | i i | | { 
' H H { H i i H 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 7.-“WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 
’ T Management concerns Y Potential productivit | 
Soil name and {Ordi-~ | Equip- 
map symbol nation |Erosion Seedling; Wind- Common trees Site jVolume*{ Trees to 
symbol {hazard | Limita-|mortal- throw plant 


5308G----------~ 


Alford | pine, red 


| pine, black 


Severe (Severe [este 
walnut, 
yellow-poplar, 


' 

H | 

| ' 4 

. a 4 

H \ | | | white ash, 


| | | | | | black locust. 


* Volume is the yield in cubic feet per acre per year calculated at the age o£ culmination of mean annual 
increment for fully stocked natural stands. 
** See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 8.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates thac trees generally do not 


grow to the given height on that soil) 
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Soil name and 


map symbol 8-15 


5C3, 5SD3--we------jAmur privet, Amur 
Blair 
cranberrybush, silky 


dogwood. 


7D3, 7E3<*7---~---; American 

Atlas ! cranberrybush, 
Tatarian honeysuckle, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
arrowwood, Amur 
privet, Washington 
hawthorn, eastern 
redcedar. 


H 
4 
} 
| 
QF--~-------------!Silky dogwood, 
Hickory } American 
| cranberrybush, Amur 
{ honeysuckle, Amur 
| privet. 
sere meaaga dogwood, 
Rushville American 
| cranberrybush, Amur 
| honeysuckle, Amur 
H privet. 
{ 
| 
| 


30Pew~-eeeesenno==/Osageorange, Russian- 


Hamburg olive, eastern 
redcedar, Washington 
hawthorn, 

TQwrcoennnnenen--=iSilky dogwood, Amur 

Beaucoup privet, American 


cranberrybush, Amur 
honeysuckle. 


i 
H 
75B, 75C, 75D, | 


7§F-------------~ 


Drury 


Amur privet, Amur 


cranberrybush, silky 
H dogwood. 


[8enenn----------=! 


Arenzville 


Silky dogwood, Amur 
privet, American 
eranberrybush, Amur 

} honeysuckle. 


B4-annnnenensnenee | Amur privet, Amur 
Okaw 


cranberrybush, silky 
dogwood. 


honeysuckle, American; fir, blue spruce, 


honeysuckle, American 


honeysuckle, American} Austrian pine, 


H 16-25 | 26-35 >35 


i] 
Austrian pine, white |Norway spruces-----~---|Eastern white pine, 


pin oak. 


{ northern white~-cedar, 
Washington hawthorn. 


Osageorange, green 
ash, Austrian pine. 


Pin oak, eastern white 
pine. 


White fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
white-cedar, 
Washington hawthorn. 


Norway spruce, 
Austrian pine. 


Eastern white pine, 
pin oak. 


Washington hawthorn, {Eastern white pine----/|Pin oak. 
white fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
white~cedar, Austrian 


pine, Norway spruce. 


ne a ee ee ee en Se enema eee: 


Honeylocust, northern 
! catalpa, bur oak, 

| black locust, green 
{ ash. 

{ { 

Norway spruce, {Eastern white pine----|Pin oak. 
Austrian pine, 
northern white-cedar, 
blue spruce, white 
fir, Washington 
hawthorn. 


a ae ee ee 


White fir, blue 
spruce, northern 


Eastern white pine, 
pin oak. 


Norway spruce, 
Austrian pine. 
white-cedar, H 
Washington hawthorn. | 


pine, Washington 


| pine. 
hawthorn, white fir, 


Trees having predicted 20-year average height, in feet, of-- 


' 
' 
[ois spruce, Austrian {Norway spruce-------~-|Pin oak, eastern white 
| 
‘ 


northern white-cedar. 


Norway spruce, Eastern white pine----;Pin oak. 


blue spruce, white 
fir, Washington 
| hawthorn, 


| 
H 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
' 
J 
| 
{ 
i 
| 
| 
Siberian aS 
| 
' 
| 
H 
t 
{ 
{ 
: 
| 
i] 
| 
i] 
H 
t 
i 
i] 
| 
| 
H 
| 


t 
! 
| 
t 
H 
northern white-cedar, | 
i 
' 
| 
t 
i] 
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TABLE 8.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS-~Continued 


rees having predicte year average height, in feet, of-- 
1 


Soil name and | 


map symbol 8-15 | i6-25 | 26-35 | >35 
{ 
96 Fowwn nnn nncene==! American \Hackberry, 'Pin oak, eastern white -—- 
Eden cranberrybush, Amur osageorange, Austrian} pine. 


honeysuckle, Tatarian} pine. | 
honeysuckle, Amur 
privet, arrowwood, 
Washington hawthorn, 
eastern redcedar. 
122B, 122C3---<--=- Eastern white pine, 7 


Eastern redcedar, Austrian pine, green 


cranberrybush, silky | northern white-cedar, 


t 
dogwood. blue spruce, white 
| fir, Washington 
i] 


hawthorn. 


Colp Washington hawthorn, j; ash, osageorange. pin oak. 
Amur privet, 
arrowwood, Amur 
honeysuckle, Tatarian} 
honeysuckle, American; 
cranberrybush. 
123*, | 
Riverwash 
180-mwnernnnnmnenn fAmUr privet, Amur Austrian pine, white {Norway spruce--~~~---=={Eastern white pine, 
Dupo | honeysuckle, American] fir, blue spruce, pin oak. 
' cranberrybush, silky | northern white-cedar, 
| dogwood. 
( 
226------ woceercnn| Amur honeysuckle, jAustrian pine, white jNorway spruce-~----~--~-j|Eastern white pine, 
Wirt | American | fir, blue spruce, pin oak. 
! cranberrybush, Amur | northern white-cedar, 
| privet, silky | Washington hawthorn. 
| dogwood. | 
t 
24G-nnennnnn---=--/Amur privet, Amur \Norway spruce, Eastern white pine==--j|Pin ocak. 
Edinburg | honeysuckle, American| Austrian pine, 
t 


274Ge-neeen------~=|S41ky dogwood, Amur \white fir, blue Norway spruce, 


{ 
' 
| 
| 
| 
' 
' 
' 
| 
i 
' 
i 
| 
Washington hawthorn. | 
| 
1 
H 
| 
H 
i 
1 
| 
| 
i 
| Eastern white pine, 
' 
' 
‘ 


i 
i 
| 
1 
t 
| 
| 
! 
| 
1 
' 
| 
4 
| 
i) 
| 
H 
t 
| 
' 
i] 
| 
H 
| 
| 
' 
4 
: 
t 
| 
i] 
! 
| 
i] 
| 
t 
1 
' 
| 
| 
| 
i] 


Seaton { privet, Amur | spruce, northern Austrian pine. pin oak. 
| honeysuckle, American{ white-cedar, 
| cranberrybush. | Washington hawthorn. 
Whworwnennenn= ----!Silky dogwood, autumn-{Amur maple, Russian- jEastern white pine, Eastern cottonwood, 
Tice olive. | olive, baldcypress. Norway spruce. American sycamore, 
red maple. 
i] 
30 2Q-ceeeeenenenn=={Silky dogwood, Amur Norway spruce, {Eastern white pine--=-|Pin oak. 
Ambraw { privet, Amur | Austrian pine, 
| honeysuckle, American} northern white~cedar, 
| cranberrybush. blue spruce, white H 
H \ fir, Washington i 
| hawthorn. | { 
4 
304Ben-nn------- =| Silky dogwood, Amur Austrian pine, white {Norway spruce---------|Eastern white pine, 
Landes | privet, Amur | fir, blue spruce, | { pin oak. 
| honeysuckle, American} northern oie ers 
! 1 
i) ' 


cranberrybush. Washington hawthorn. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.°-WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS~-Continued 


rees hav 


Soil name and | 


redicted 20-year avera e n 


1 
map symbol 8-15 { 16-25 } 26-35 | >35 


308B, 308C2, 
308D3, 308E3, 


American 
cranberrybush, Amur 
privet, silky 
Aogwood. 


silky dogwood, Amur 
privet, American 
cranberrybush, silky 
dogwood. 


Birds privet, Amur 


cranberrybush. 


336-erreenmmenoon |AmUT honeysuckle, 
Wilbur American 
cranberrybush, Amur 
privet, silky 
dogwood. 


Hurst Amur privet, 
arrowwood, Tatarian 
honeysuckle, Amur 
honeysuckle, eastern 
redcedar, American 
cranberrybush. 

394B. 

Haynie 

Aquents 

430 -orenennnnnnnmnm Amur privet, Amur 

Raddle 
cranberrybush, silky 


dogwood. 


' 
1 
1 
| 
1 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 
' 
H 
! 
| 
1 
| 
' 
408. i 
H 
1’ 
4 
1 
H 
‘ 
' 
i 
{ 
I 
Riley 1 American 
| cranberrybush, Amur 
j honeysuckle, Amur 
privet. 
453B, 453C2, H 
453D3---~n--eenm= | Amur honeysuckle, 
Muren 1 American 
H cranberrybush, Amur 
' privet, silky 


See footnote at end of table. 


honeysuckle, American 


honeysuckle, Americanj spruce, northern 


1 
| | 

| Eastern white pine, 
! pin oak. 


lwhite fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
white-cedar, 
Washington hawthorn. 


Norway spruce, 
Austrian pine. 


Northern white-cedar, Eastern white pine, 


1 
i 

Austrian pine, white | pin oak. 
fir, blue spruce, 1 
Washington hawthorn. 
' 

Washington hawthorn, {Eastern white pine=---{Pin oak. 


white fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
white-cedar, Austrian 
pine, Norway spruce. 


Austrian pine, white 
fir, blue spruce, 
northern white=cedar, 
Washington hawthorn. 


Norway spruces<--~-=-=--/Eastern white pine, 
P 


in oak. 


Austrian pine, green 
ash, osageorange. 


Eas nae white pine, 
pin 


White fir, blue Norway spruce, 


Eastern white pine, 
Austrian pine. P 


{ 
I 
i 
H 
i] 
H 
i] 
t 
t 
i 
t 
' 
fae 
' 
' 
H 
1 
i 
| 
| 
i] 
| 
iA in oak. 
! white-cedar, { 
| Washington hawthorn. 


Pin oak, eastern white 
pine. 


Washington hawthorn, 
northern white-cedar, 
blue spruce, white 
fir, Austrian pine. 


Norway spruce---<-<+-=- 


Eastern white pine, 


White fir, blue a. 
pin oak. 


spruce, northern 
white-cedar, 
Washington hawthorn. 


Norway spruce, 
Austrian pine. 
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TABLE 8.°-WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS=-Continued 


frees having predicte year average he n feet, of-~ 
Soil name and | 
map symbol | 8-15 | 16-25 | 26=35 >35 


45 Joowewoenen----==/Amur privet, Amur 


Booker 


517A, 517B------- 


Marine 


i] 
t 
' 
| honeysuckle, American 
| cranberrybush, silky 
1 dogwood, 


Eastern redcedar, 
American 
cranberrybush, Amur 

| privet, Washington 

{ hawthorn, Amur 

| honeysuckle, autumn- 

{ 

{ 


olive, Tatarian 
honeysuckle. 


59]-nnennnonnnnnen| American 


Fults 


( cranberrybush, Amur 

| honeysuckle, Amur 
privet, silky 
dogwood. 


59 Qeemennwneennn==! American 


Nameoki { cranberrybush, Amur 
| honeysuckle, Amur 
privet, silky 
| dogwood. 
605F------ eonenwe= | American 
Ursa cranberrybush, 


Coulterville 


785G. 
Lacrescent 


{ 
i 
| 
| 
621B2, 621¢3----=-|Blackhaw, nannyberry 
H 
i] 
i] 
| 
i] 
{ 
| 
i] 


Tatarian honeysuckle, 
Amur honeysuckle, 
arrowwood, Amur 
privet, Washington 
hawthorn, eastern 
redcedar. 


viburnum, Washington 
hawthorn, Tatarian 
honeysuckle. 


TB] asenteeneesnnsn | AMUL, privet, 


Banlic 


802D. 
Orthents 


807*: 
Aquents. 


Orthents. 


See footnote 


} arrowwood, eastern 

| redcedar, Washington 
hawthorn, Amur 

| honeysuckle, Tatarian 
honeysuckle, American 

| cranberrybush. 

1 

' 

i] 

| 

' 

1 

t 

1 

4 

H 

' 


at end of table. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
: 
: 


Norway spruce, 


Austrian pine, 


northern white-cedar, 


blue spruce, white 
fir, Washington 
hawthorn. 


Austrian pine, green 


ash, eastern white 
pine, osageorange. 


Blue spruce, Norway 


spruce, northern 


white-cedar, Austrian 


pine, white fir, 


Washington hawthorn. 


Blue spruce, northern {Norway spruce--------- 
white-cedar, Austrian 


pine, white fir, 


Washington hawthorn. 


Osageorange, green 


ash, Austrian pine. 


Eastern redcedar, 
northern white-cedar, 


white spruce, 


hackberry, green ash, 


osageorange. 


Austrian pine, green 


ash, osageorange. 


Eastern white pine-<-- 


ee ee. 


Pin ocake=---<-+-----.8 


Eastern white pine-~-- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Pin oak, eastern white 
pine. 


Black willowe-=-:*<=--- 


Eastern white pine, 
pin oak. 


Pin oak. 


Pin oak. 


pin oak. 
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TABLE 8.--WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


H Trees having predicted 20-year average height, In feet, or-- 
Soil name and ‘ 


\ 
map symbol 8-15 t 16-25 | 26-35 H 235 


5308C, 5308E, 
5308G<-~-nennnnn= 
Alford 


Amur honeysuckle, 
American 
cranberrybush, Amur 


White fir, blue 
spruce, northern 
white-cedar, 
Washington hawthorn. 


Norway spruce, 
Austrian pine. 


Eastern white pine, 
pin oak. 


privet, silky | 
dogwood. | 


1 ' ! t 
\ | { i 
864*, H H | { 
Pits H H i H 
“ae | | | 
9 3 1 i 1 
Westmore=--=----~| Eastern redcedar, [Green ash, {Pin oak, eastern white] eal 
; Washington hawthorn, |; osageorange, Austrian) pine. ' 
| Tatarian honeysuckle, | pine. i i 
| Amur privet, Amur { | H 
' honeysuckle, | H ! 
arrowwood, American ' H 
cranberrybush. 1 { H 
Neotoma. | | | 
1302--------------!Si1ky dogwood, Amur Norway spruce, \pastern white pine----!Pin oak. 
Ambraw | privet, Amur { Austrian pine, | ! 
i honeysuckle, American} northern white-cedar , | ' 
| cranberrybush. blue spruce, white H i 
H { fir, Washington | | 
' 1 hawthorn. \ \ 
145 7one==—==-=-==- | Amur privet, Amur \ Norway spruce, [zaster white pine----|Pin oak. 
Booker i honeysuckle, American; Austrian pine, i 
{ cranberrybush, silky northern white~cedar, | { 
dogwood. | blue spruce, white | 
| | fir, Washington H 
i hawthorn. ' 
i) ' t ‘ 
3092B-------------!Tatarian honeysuckle, |Osageorange, northern {Black willow--------=-|Eastern cottonwood. 
Sarpy | Siberian peashrub. | white-cedar, white H 
' | spruce, nannyberry 1 H 
{ viburnum, eastern H H 
: redcedar, Washington | I 
| hawthorn, green ash. | { 

i] 
3302eenannn--eee==|Silky dogwood, Amur {Norway spruce, {Eastern white pine---~|Pin oak. 
Ambraw | privet, Amur Austrian pine, { | 

| honeysuckle, American; northern white-cedar,; H 
{ cranberrybush. { blue spruce, white | { 
H \ fir, Washington H | 
| H hawthorn. | 
' 
3333--°-----------{Amur honeysuckle, {Northern white-cedar, | -“ {Eastern white pine, 
Wakeland ! silky dogwood, Amur | Austrian pine, white | | pin oak. 
| privet, American | fir, blue spruce, H 
; cranberrybush, silky | Washington hawthorn. { | 
| dogwood. ' 
3394B. | | | 
Haynie 
| | 
‘ 
H 1 
| | 
t 
| | 
| | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.°°WINDBREAKS AND ENVIRONMENTAL PLANTINGS--Continued 


rees having predicte jeyear avera e eet, of-- 
Soil name and | 


map symbol 8-15 | 16-25 26-35 | 235 


5453B, 5453C~-----jAmur honeysuckle, White fir, blue Norway spruce, {Eastern white pine, 
Muren American spruce, northern Austrian pine. pin oak. 

{ cranberrybush, Amur white~cedar, i 

} privet, silky | Washington hawthorn. | 

| dogwood. | | 

t t 
662] -eccennee=----/Eastern redcedar, {Siberian elm, green | ated | —- 
Coulterville | Russian-olive. ash. | { 

Variant i i H 
7038B-------------|Blackhaw, Tatarian lEastern redcedar, easy edtcetecoct ome 
Rocher | honeysuckle, Siberian} northern white-cedar, H 

} peashrub. | nannyberry viburnum, | 

{ i Washington hawthorn, 

| | green ash, | | 
osageorange, Russian= | 


| | olive. | 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions 
of "slight," "moderate," and “severe.” Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated) 


i] 
Soil name and | Camp areas H Picnic areas Playgrounds \Paths and trails! Golf fairways 
ek A NS: ec EG 


{ 
! 
map symbol 


| 
1 ' H | | 
5C3 eee eeseeenanncen-=| Moderate: \Moderate: \Severe: Moderate: tModerate: 
Blair | wetness, ! wetness, ! slope. | wetness. | wetness. 
{ percs slowly. | percs slowly. | 1 t 
4 
5D3 nceenenncceren---~= {| Moderate: Moderate: Severe: isevere: \Moderate: 
Blair slope, slope, slope. { erodes easily. { wetness, 
! wetness, | wetness, H H | slope. 
1 percs slowly. | percs slowly. }{ H 
7D3-------------------| Severe: leerices Severe: leueces Severe: 
Atlas | wetness, | wetness, | slope, | wetness. | wetness. 
percs slowly. | percs slowly. | wetness, | { 
i percs slowly. i | 
1 { 
JEZ co eseesnnnceneeee=- | Severe: {Severe: Severe: \Severe: \Severe: 
Atlas | slope, slope, slope, wetness. wetness, 
wetness, wetness, wetness, slope. 
i percs slowly. percs slowly. H percs slowly. | 1 
i] ' 
ee eae Ae {Severe: |Severe: |Severe: Severe: 
Hickory | slope. | slope. \ slope. 1 apo? ssi slope. 
H 1 ero e 
1 ' t 
l6 seen mene sewn cnnnann= \Severe: |Severe: i {Severe: jSevere: 
Rushville ponding, | ponding, | ponding, | ponding. ' ponding. 
percs slowly. { percs slowly. | peres slowly. | | 
1 i] 
JOP eoceewwenennnnen-=~ | Severe: |Severe: Severe: |severe: {Severe: 
Hamburg slope. slope. slope. | slope, slope. 
1 erodes easily. 1 
' 
Pee ee RERE ee | severe: \Severe: |severe: iSevere: 
Beaucoup meta ponding. ponding. \ ponding. ponding. 
1 pon Qe ' 
| { { { H 
aaa ea jeeps rer setae 
Drury H slope. ' 
| 
[SC anmer ener nnnnnenn=!Slight=<---9----|Slight--<<29=-==|Severe: {Slight-~-----=---|Slight. 
Drury slope. \ 
' ' 
J5D--eneweenen--==~==-| Moderate: Moderate: {Severe: |Severe: |Moderate: 
Drury { slope. slope. slope. ' erodes easily. H slope. 
i] 
! 
]5Peceneeena-o-en----=| Severe: \Severe: Severe: Severe: \Severe: 
Drury ' slope. slope. slope. erodes easily. | slope. 
' i] ' 
[Qwaewwonanncnnnecenn=| Severe: [Slight=-------"-|Slight---------- Slight---------- (Slight. 
Arenzville flooding. { | | 
t ' q a 
B4rnnnnnnnnnnnnonn-==-/Severe: \Severe: \Severes Severe: {Severe: 
Okaw | flooding, | ponding, ponding, ponding. | ponding. 
' ponding, percs slowly. percs slowly. \ 
ercs slowly. H 
1” 
96 Fennneeenen-=--- ~--|Severe: Severe: \Severe: \Severe: 'Severe: 
Eden slope. slope. | large stones, slope. | rape stones, 
slope, slope. 


small stones. 
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TABLE 9.°-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~-Continued 


t 
Soil name and Camp areas | Picnic areas | Playgrounds {Paths and tratts| Golf fairways 
t 


map symbol 


| ' | 


i] 
S| oe jModerate: Moderate: 
' 
1 4 
i 


Colp wetness. ; wetness, slope, 
| peres slowly. wetness, 


percs slowly. 


22G-e----n-nennn--=-=-|Severe: Slight=-----9--=/|Moderate: 


122C3-e- eee eeceenn--== | Moderate: Moderate: Severe: 
Colp 1 slope, i slope, slope. 
| wetness. | wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
t 
123*, ' i i 
Riverwash H | | 
' 
bigesitec Stata ate ee {Moderate: {Moderate: 
Dupo { flooding. | wetness, i wetness, 
i] 
t 
i 
{ 


304 Benewoenenan--we---| Severe: 


Wirt | flooding. { flooding. 

2geren-—---—------- | Soveres Severe: Severe: 

Edinburg ponding. \ ponding. ponding. 
i] 

274 Groowe nnenenenenn= i Severe: \Severe: \Severe: 
Seaton slope. slope. | slope. 
284 enna none nnn enn=-=! Severe: ener \Moderate: 
Tice | flooding. | wetness, H wetness. 

t 
302---9-----0n-----=-=| Severe: Severe: \Severe: 
Ambraw | flooding, wetness. { wetness. 
| wetness. i 
! ' 
{ 
! 
| 


Landes | flooding. 


1 
i] 
: 
: 
| 
| 
Alford H H | slope. 
S09¢2-ceeeneeveeveeen|shightonrnnnwen=|SLght-~--e--~| Severe 
Alford H slope. 
308D3---------~===---- | Moderate: lise {Severe: 
Alford | slope. | slope. { slope. 
' 
308E3-<9re----~-------] Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
Alford } slope. ' slope. 1 slope. 
y 1 
308 Fann 2en--- one ---=- | Severe: {Severe: \Severe: 
Alford 1 slope. H slope. ' slope. 
333eeeennnnann--=-----|Severe: Moderate: ‘Severe: 
Wakeland flooding, wetness. | wetness. 
wetness. | 
i] 
934 seer enn n nena nen== | Severe: \Severe: {Severe: 
Birds | flooding, | ponding. | ponding, 
| | flooding. 
' 


| ponding. 


See footnote at end of table. 


percs slowly. 


perces slowly. 


Moderate: Slight. 
wetness. 1 

' 
levee \Moderate: 
| erodes easily. | slope. 
| | 
| 
| 
{Moderate: |Moderate: 
} wetness. | wetness. 
| | 
i 
{ 
1 
| 


flooding. 
Severe: \Severe: 
ponding. 1 ponding. 
4 
|Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope. 
erodes easily. 
Moderate: |Moderate: 
wetness. | wetness. 
i] 
Severe: \Severe: 
wetness. wetness, 


' 
Slight----------|Moderate: 
| droughty. 


Slight~~s------</Slight. 


Severe: Moderate: 


erodes easily. j slope. 
Severe: 


1 
' 
‘ 
H 
{ 
1 
{ 
1 
| 
i 
H 
H 
| | 
| | 
[sttgnt----------|stigt. 
1 
| 
tea 
| erodes easily. ls slope. 
‘ { 
| | 
\ 
| 
H 
| 


Severe: Severe: 
slope, slope. 
erodes easily. 

Moderate: Moderate: 
wetness. wetness, 

flooding. 

{Severe: Severe: 

| ponding. ponding, 

| flooding. 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Camp areas 


33G eee m eww wewneeeweoes | Severe: 


Wilbur flooding. 

33 8Bennneneneneennns-=| Severe: 

Hurst flooding, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


e 
Haynie flooding. 


408. 


1 
H 
{ 
‘ 
H 
‘ 
| 
{ 
‘ 
AgAD ere ocean eee ae lS vere: 
I 
1 
Aquents | 


430----------------=--{Severe: 


Raddle flooding. 
45 DAwwne cern enema n= ~~|Severe: 
Riley flooding. 


953 Bown nnwenewnnnonne= | Moderate: 
Muren wetness. 


453C2-n--nn----n-n==--|Moderate: 


Muren wetness. 
453D3-7------ wowewnnm= i Moderate: 
Muren slope, 

wetness. 


45 Jenene wenn -n-n---=-=! Severe: 
Booker 


percs slowly. 


517A, S17Bxe----9--=~-< | Severe: 


Marine wetness. 
evere: 

Fults flooding, 
wetness, 


percs slowly. 


59 Qonwcewwnewonmmwonnn i Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Nameoki 


605 Peewwwnw we wnnnena== | Severe: 
Ursa 


621 B2erenn mene nn------ | Severe: 
Coulterville wetness. 


62103-----------------!Severe: 


! 
1 
| 
t 
1 
| 
i] 
ie 
H 
| 
| 
| 
1 
t 
} 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
i] 
' 
Pe eee ees | 
' 
| 
H 
H 
i] 
i] 
| 
1 
! 
t 
t 
t 
I 
' 
1 
| 
| 
i 
' 
H 
Coulterville | wetness. 
| 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


i] 
Picnic areas 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


i] 
' 
| 
t 
4 
i] 
i 
{ 
- 
1 
t 
| 
1 
! 
i 
| 
| 
' 
i 
{ 
! 
I. 
' 
i] 
J 
| 
liseucetar 
wetness. 
Moderate: 


slope, 
{ wetness. 


Severe: 
ponding, 

too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


jModerate: 
| wetness, 
1 percs slowly. 
I 
t 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Slight----------|Moderate: 


Playgrounds 


lnedaente: 

| wetness. 

Severe: Moderate: 
wetness. 


t 

( 

| wetness, 
peres slowly. 

t 


{Paths and trails 


Golf fairways 


t 
Slight----------|moderate: 


wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Slight---<------/Slight. 


! 
i 
t 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| slope. | 
i] 
| | { 
an 
i] ' i) 
Slight---------"|Slight----------|Slight--------""|Slight. 
| | 
(Moderate: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
wetness. | wetness. | wetness. 
\Moderate: leiiaveaeeattacel pyiaee. 
| slope, { H 
| wetness. | 
Severe: lavsegeaneettiet Slight. 
lope. 
ae | 
t 
|Severe: iSevere: Moderate: 
{ slope. | erodes easily. slope. 
| 
1 
'Severe: \Severe: jSevere: 
! too clayey, | ponding, 1 ponding, 
| ponding. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
! f i 
jSevere: ee |Moderate: 
' wetness. H wetness. | wetness. 
i] ' ' 
' i] 
Severe: Lordi, {Severe: 
| wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
1 
iSevere: Severe: Severe: 
| too clayey, | too clayey. too clayey. 
| wetness. | | 
{Severe: {Severe: {Severe: 
slope. slope slope. 
| | erodes easily. | 
i] 
jSevere: {Moderate: |Moderate: 
| wetness. | wetness. wetness. 
| 
' ‘ 
|Severe: {Moderate: {Moderate: 
slope, ! wetness. | wetness. 
wetness. 
i] 
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TABLE 9.--RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


Soil name and H 
map symbol 


Camp areas 


T85Geneerecee--mn=n=-=-| Severe: 
Lacrescent slope. 
T8]------- no----------|Severe: 
Banlic | £looding, 
1 wetness. 
802D. | 
Orthents H 
807*: | 
Aquents. 
Orthents. | 
864*, | 
Pits | 
988F*: | 
Westmore-------------|Severe: 
H slope. 
t 


Neotoma----=------==«{Severe: 
| slope. 


Severe: 
| flooding, 
ponding. 


130 2enenn en eeennnnnnce 


Ambraw 


165 Jonennnnenenonensen (Severe: 

Booker flooding, 
ponding, 
percs slowly. 


i] 
3092B=<--22=-e24 meen | Severe 3 
Sarpy flooding, 
too sandy. 


3302-na-nenenn-------=!Severe: 


Ambraw | flooding, 
ponding. 

3333 ececew ee ecoeeerene| Severe: 

Wakeland flooding, 
wetness. 


3394B-~-------------==| Severe: 
Haynie flooding. 


§308C wren nnn ee neo Moderate: 
Alford | slope. 


5308E-------------2--=|Severe: 
Alford } slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Picnic areas 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


' 
1 
t 
1 
{ 
i 
i 
| 
lectgte: 

| ponding. 
Severe: 

ponding, 


too clayey, 
percs slowly. 


Severe: 
too sandy. 


Moderate: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


\Moderate: 
| flooding. 


\Moderate: 
slope. 


ifs] 
a) 
< 
5 
@ 
ts 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
large stones, 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope, 
small stones. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Severe: 
too clayey, 
ponding, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
too sandy, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


{Paths and trails] 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Severe: 
slope. 


i 
' 
| 
| 
| 
is 
4 
a 
Dcsenes 

| ponding. 
Severe: 


ponding, 
too clayey. 


\Severe: 
too sandy. 


| flooding, 
wetness. 


|Moderate: 
| flooding. 


Soil Survey 


Golf fairways 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


H 
| 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
Is 
| 
i 
i 
Peers 

| ponding. 
Severe: 

ponding, 


flooding, 
too clayey. 


{Severe: 
| flooding. 


{Severe: 


ponding, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


' 

|Moderate: 
| slope. 
| 
| 
t 
1 
i] 
t 


Severe: 
slope. 
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TABLE 9.7-RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Soil name and { Camp areas 
map symbol | 
i] 
H 
5308G-nn er enn anne nn enn Severe: 
Alford | slope. 
! 
§453Borensseennesenne I asaabatat 
Muren | wetness. 
i 
S453Coeen-— socennena-o/ Moderate: 
Muren t slope, 
| wetness. 
662] mn nner nnn n nnn nnn ee Severe: 
Coulterville Variant { ponding, 
4 


percs slowly. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


| Picnic areas 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 


| 
1 
i 
i 
1 
| 
{ 
{ ponding, 
' 

| 


Slight------ 


percs slowly. 


Playgrounds 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
slope, 
wetness, 


Severe: 
ponding, 


percs slowly. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


{Paths and trails| 


lcgrac 
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Golf fairways 


i] 
t 
{ 
{Severe: 
| slope, slope. 
erodes easily. 
| 
[Slight cceeeeoren jSlight. 
| { 
q ' 
t H 
as \Moderate: 
erodes easily. | slope. 
i | 
{ I 
{Severe: \Severe: 
\ ponding. t ponding. 
' 
| 
aaa oo Slight. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT 


(See text for definitions. of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor."' Absence of an entry indicates that the 
soil was not rated) 


otential for at elements Potential as habitat for=-- 
Soil name and | : aD 
map symbol Grain | Grasses | herba- H Hardwood} Wetland | Shallow Openland|Woodland | Wetland 
; and seed; and ceous ; trees plants | water wildlife; wildlife} wildlife 
| crops legumes lants | areas 
| 1 i] i] ! H 
5C3, SD3ererenn---- Fair |Good Good Good \Poor Very ee eer \Good lvery 
Blair 1 i | H | poor. 
1 
TD3 een en ees eneeesnn [Fair les Good Good Poor Very poor j Good Good eee 
Atlas | | { | poor. 
4 ' ‘ ‘| ‘| 
TE3~-cnnnnnmnnonnnn | Poor {Pair |Good {Good {Very poor|Very poor]Fair |Good Very 
Atlas | | { | poor. 
BFecenenocecann= -----{Very poor; Poor (Good {Good \Very poor | Very poor | Poor Good lVery 
Hickory | 1 { 1 | | { | poor. 
1 
16msomeenennnenenn= {Poor jFair | Poor Fair {Good {Good | Poor { Fair | Good. 
Rushville H | | | | | 
' 
30Pe-eneeene-------/Very poor | Poor Fair {Fair [Very poor |Very Pook | Pook [Pete Very 
Hamburg ‘ | | ' poor. 
' 
JO neneen nn nnnn-anee {Good |\Good {Good {Fair {Good {Good |Gooa {Good Good. 
Beaucoup | | | { { ' | 
1 i] i 
[5 Benenacewennnenne Good 1Good \Good {Good | Poor {Very poor |Good {Good iVery 
Drury | { { | | | } | poor. 
75C, aaa \Good (ea ee Lets poor|Very poor jGood soos Very 
Drury H | i i poor. 
H { { H H | { { { 
WGEsonaessenen=—-~| POOF {Fair {Good [eae \Very poor|Very poor|Fair {Good Very 
Drury ! i H poor. 
' rT 
]Qncerecennenne nen |cooa pee |Good \Gooa {Poor {Very poor|Good |Good Very 
Arenzville | | | | | \ | | poor. 
' I i) 
Qh eneewwencesen enna {Fair Fair (Fair ee [ne |Good ee [eo [ees 
Okaw H H 
i t 
96 Peon nn wenn = eenee!Very poor|Fair lvtie {Fair Very poor} Very poor eee Fair Very 
Eden | | poor. 
1 1 
122Bennewnncen cence {Good Good a {Good [peor Poe jpees aaa [Poee 
Colp H i 
i ‘ | | { \ i { { 
122C3--nneeeennenn= Fair Good }Good \Good {Poor {Very poor|Good \Good Very 
Colp H | H | poor. 
ie | ea | 
Riverwash \ | i H ' | 
eppiceacaeaeeea | pay | Good Good Good Pes late Good IGooa ~S- | Farr. 
Dupo H ' i H | 
| H | H } i 
226 nenneennnnnnanen Fair |Gooa |s0oa |Good has Very poor |Good {Good {Very 
Wirt i \ | \ | poor. 
i ' i] 
24 Qennnnnnnennnnnne 'Pair | Pair Fair \Fair \Gooa {Good {Fair {Fair | Good. 
aa ae ee re ae on ee 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT=-Continued 


ore" 


a 


otentilal as 


at elements 


a or. 


en 


Wetland 
wildlife 


Open land} Woodland 


wildlife; wildlife 


water 
areas 


' 
Wetland { Shallow 
plants } 


trees 


Hardwood 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Poor 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


274G=--anennneeen=-/ Very poor 


H 
Very poor | Very poor 


Seaton 


Goo: 


b:) Ce! 


Tice 


Ambraw 


Very poor }Good 


| 
| 


302----------------!Go 


304B--=------------} Good 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. e J e e e e 
Mt Ma 
3 28 »8 w8 nb ov 3 be mo on >So re 4 4 Mu 
a §8 2 $2 fog 3 8 Fa 8 Le ea 
> > > ae by __8 a [-¥) > fav Se os, > fae & [om te a 
Le} Le} Le) Le] Le] Le] Lo] Lo) Lol Ls] Le] 
° ° fe} oe ° 3 fo] 3 3 ie] 3 3 3 °o 3 
8.8 <8. .8-. 8-88 Peer &§ £ 8 8 
Le] Le] ey ie) Le] Le] Le] Lo] Le] Lo) Le] Lol Pe) Lo] La) 
9° 8 7 8 fo] 8 [o} fe} °o °o 8 Qo 8 fe] 3 
_8 8 ££ © 8 § $ $ 8 8 & & 8 
My =) ts 
§ g 8 8 8 3 
& Oo Q a a % 

My MW Mu Ma 
ob bg aoe 8. ob gs a ee a ee 
ss $ SF 8  § & Ss a Fs 2 se 

i*) t™) ww 
3° fo] °o 
fo} tej fo} 
for) Q Oy 
ba ~ ~ . ue g Hu uM hy Mw pO 
gs £ § FF 3 8 8 8 8 ¢ ¢ § § @ 8 
& = SF Ss  & 8 8 8 8 Uk 
hel Lo] gy Lo] Lo] Lo] Lo] =] Le] Lo] Lo] ce] tT Lo] ko} 
fe} 3 fo] fe] °o fo} oO te] ° ° ° ° 8 °o e 
6 Oo OS BO BB OS 
B. 9 Ree Rs eR a ee ae ee: 
8 8 8 8 8 § 8 8 8 i$ § $3 # 38 3 
Le] uM Le] te) el Lo) Le! ke] Lo] 
3 fe} d 4 ° 2 ° fe) 3° ° S 3 3 8 3 
2 8 & 8 8 S$  & ££ 8 £ 8 &$ 8 8 8 $8 & 
5 
uu wu he w® Le] he Le 
ee oe ee ae ee ee eae ce a ae 
: & oe = £§ 8 8 £§ 8 38 2 8 8 fs 
t 1 iy 4 1 ' 1 1 i] J 7 t J t t 
t 4 t A t ' e 4 ! t t oa ' H t 
t t ' A ' t t t ' a , a t C 
‘ 1 t 4 t 5 ' ' i] ry 4 mn t t t 
t ‘ J i t t 4 t ty ry 4 wn 1 t a 
ry 4 ry ' t e iy ry ‘ a t 7 1 t rT 
rT 1 t t rT r ' ‘ a 1 t iy 1] 
4 on t ' i t 1 ry i] 1 t ~ r iy t 
tr B ff $f F $f $F $ 4 Pofog proto 
; S ¢ ft tet $ o£ ft Po oF B@ Fo of 
un eg Lol cv as 13d ‘ ih ' tq g t@ a a oh ao ie 
Qo th ~ i) a tet 1q tis weed tw i= tea tm e ta ig tis 
i] to ad mo 'o ' mel 'o nn t & a aw 1@o =@ a iw i owt 
i=] mw ow fa) te ew t th te ah [:4] Se sy $7 mh to ah Om 
Oa On ot Of ONE mM NE Mm am Os ne wm w wm a as 
mm mn wm“ wm nm m nm m om —- = a =~ ~~ Fa w 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.=-WILDLIFE HABITAT=-Continued 


otential tor at elements oten as at for-= 
Soil name and Hl 1 


map symbol 


‘ ( ! 
i i] ' 
i] t | i] 
59] en nne nnn nnn —< | Fair 1 Fair |Poor H Fair | Good reir {Fair |Fair | Pair. 
Fults 
| ee ee ee eee ee | 
59 Jo meeenennnenenn= Fair Good Fair | Good | Poor | Good Fair \Good Fair. 
Nameoki 
605F--------------- {Very poor}Poor {Good Good Very poor|Very poor}Poor {Good Very 
Ursa | } poor 
' 
621B2-------------- (Fair iGood {Good {Good iFair iFair | Good {Good Fair. 
Coulterville | H | | 
621C3-------------- Fair Good Good {soca Poor Fair  |Good {Good _—if Fair. 
Coulterville 
| | | | 
T8§Geone noe eeeeen==! Poor Poor \Fair {Good Very poorVery poor | Poor {Good Very 
Lacrescent poor. 
| | | | | 
18] eee enn ne nnnennn= \Fair {Good {Good {Good |Fair {Good {Good |Good |Fair. 
Banlic | | | | | H | 
B02D. | i | 
Orthents H { | 
807*: | | | | | } | 
Aquents. | { | | | | | | | 
{ H H { | i { i H 
Orthents. | | | | H { | | 
' 
B64, | { i | | 
Pits | | | | { { | | { 
988F*: { 
Wes tmore=-se<e----- ery he |Good iGood ree Se ie hag ae hese! 
' poor. 
' ! 4 
Neotoma----------- Very ie Good Good {very don Ney oar Pans |eooa Very 
H | poor. 
{ | I | | H | 
1302--eeennennenn= er ia \Good ioe hag eee ay [ae eed 
Ambraw ' 
i { { i | i i | 
[4S Janene nen ennnnn { Poor | Poor Fair Poor {Poor t Good Poor |Poor Fair. 
Booker 
H 
309 2Bewwnnwnnn manne | Poor leewe Fair Poor Very poor Very poor} Poor Poor | Very 
Sarpy poor. 
3302--<-- omeeremwae Good Fair Good Good Good Good Good Gnod Good. 
Ambraw ‘ i 
{ | | | H 
ea Poor Fair Fair a Fair ae - ove Pair. 
elan 
1 ' 
3394Bqn--- nena -==!Fair Fair {Fair Good Poor {Poor [Pes Fair Poor. 
Haynie | | 
i] H 4 ‘| 
5308Come seen nen na-- {Fair {Good {Good iGood {Very poor|Very poor|Good {Good Very 
Alford | | | | | | poor. 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 10.--WILDLIFE HABITAT--Continued 
ential for at_ elements ential as at for-~ 


Openiand 
wildlife 


Soil name and 
map symbol Hardwood} Wetland | Shallow 


trees plants 


Grasses 
and 


herba- Woodland | Wetland 


wildlife; wildlife 


t ' ' ' 
q ( ‘] 1 
1 rT 
5308E=-<-n enn nnn == -{Poor {Fair coca eos Ivery poor} Very poor |Fatr Good Very 
Alford i 1 1 ' poor. 
( i] q 
5308G--2-2=----= wooo {Very poor | Poor {Good {Good ‘Very poor!Very poor!Poor Good {Very 
Alford | | | | { poor. 
' 1 ( t t 
5453B, 5453C-----=- {Good {Good |Good |Good {Poor {Poor \Good \Good {Poor. 
Muren | H | i | | i | 
66 2 leon en ewe seennen | Poor | Fair | Poor | Fair | Good | Good | Poor | Fair Good. 
Coulterville i H | | i | { | | 
Variant H | | | | 
H ' 
7038B---=-+=--===-==| Good Pee {Fair oa very poor{Very poor}Fair \Fair Very 
4 
a 1 


5 
o 
te] 
Ss 
8 
ba] 
° 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


Soil Survey 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation) 


t 
Soil name and | Shallow { Dwellings | Dwellings | Small | Local roads 
map symbol ! excavations | without | with ' commercial | and streets 
H basements basements | buildings 


1 
H | 
4 
SC3-en- nw eennnen-=| Severe: {Moderate: Severe: \Moderate: |Severe: 
Blair i wetness. | wetness, wetness. | wetness, | low strength, 
H | shrink-swell. | \ shrink-swell, | frost action. 
| i \ 1 slope. i 
' { ' 
sD3--=-----------~( Severe: Moderate: Severe: Severe: Severe: 
Blair | wetness. wetness, wetness. slope. low strength, 
1 shrink-swell, frost action. 
: H slope. | 
TD3-eeewwenowereen Severe: ISevere: ISevere: iSevere: \Severe: 
Atlas | wetness. { wetness, | wetness, { wetness, ! low strength, 
| | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, | wetness. 
i] 
| | | slope. | 
4 
JE3~ rere --9------= | Severe: |Severe: Severe: \Severe: 'Severe: 
Atlas { wetness, | wetness, | wetness, { wetness, { low strength, 
| slope. | shrink-swell, | slope, } shrink-swell, | wetness, 
1 slope. shrink-swell. slope. 1 slope. 
(] ‘ 
BF eon een nn nen---- =| Severe: \Severe: iSevere: {Severe: Severe: 
Hickory slope. slope. { slope. | slope. low strength, 
' slope. 
| | 
]6cner=---0------= (Severe: |Severe: \Severe: \Severe: {Severe: 
Rushville | ponding. { ponding, ponding, | ponding, | shrink-swell, 
| | shrink=swell. | shrink=swell. | shrink-swell. | low strength, 
| | ! 1 | ponding. 
i] iy 
Oe es \Severe: jSevere: {Severe: {Severe: 
Hamburg slope. i slope. t Slope. | slope. i slope, 
\ | 1 frost action. 
' 
TWQnnenwnnwon~--=-= | Severe: Severe: Severe: {Severe: ere 
Beaucoup ponding. flooding, flooding, | flooding, low strength, 
! ' ponding. } ponding. | ponding. | ponding. 
' 
T5Boo een eeceraen a= Slight-----e"-={Slight--------- Slighteow--<9--[Slight=-“------/| Severe: 
Drury t low strength, 
H i { | frost action. 
' ; { i { 
[SCacwnnnnn--nnnn=(Slighteom--=--{Slightecer--<9-|Slight--------=| Moderate: [perers: 
Drury | slope. low strength, 
1 ‘ 1 frost action. 
' 
75D-onnn n-ne n=--== | Moderate: Moderate: louie: {Severe: \Severe: 
Drury slope. i slope. | slope. t slope. | low strength, 
H | i { | frost action. 
eee eee ree leven: severe: Severe: Severe: 
Drury | slope. | slope. | slope. slope. low strength, 
! ' 
{ slope, 
| j frost action. 
JBoennnennnacnnen= | Slightesss---9-| Severe: Severe: \severe: ISevere: 
Arenzville | t | flooding. t frost action. 
1 4 


flooding. | flooding. 


' 
Lawns and 
1 


{ 
Moderate: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


|Severe: 

| ponding. 
' 

| 


Severe: 
slope. 


i 

i] 
severe: 
t ponding. 
| 
| 


Slight. 
Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Slight. 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


TABLE 11.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT-~Continued 


' 
H Shallow 
| excavations 


' 
| Dwellings 
' without 


i] 
{ Dwellings 
H with 
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| i basements { basements. buildings { 


Eden 


123*, 
Riverwash 


180---s-22---2==2- 


Dupo 


Seaton 


2B4-a-- anna nnn nnn 


Tice 


30 Qenannewmecenena 


Ambraw 


Alford 


308C2--see--: 
Alford 


308D3-------- wecee 
Alford 


Severe: 
wetness. 


\Moderate: 
{ €looding. 


'Severe: 
| ponding. 
{ 


' 
‘Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


wetness. 


Severe: 


i] 

i] 

1 

| 

1 

! 

i] 

1 

1 

' 

{ 
{Severe: 
! 

! 

' 

' 

i] 

\ 

| cutbanks cave. 
! 


Moderate: 
slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


shrink-swell. 


vere: 
hrink-swell. 


on 
a oO 


vere: 
looding. 


mo 


vere: 
looding. 


as) 


Severe: 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


flooding, 
wetness. 


vere: 
looding. 


rho 


\Moderate: 


H shrink-swell. 


' 
'Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


hrink-swell, 


1 

{ 

i 

{ 
|Moderate: 
' 

is 

| slope. 

' 


e 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


( 
t 
t 
t 
' 
i] 
i] 
' 
1 
i] 
4 
' 
i] 
1 
' 
, 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
| wetness. 
4 

1 

' 

' 

i) 

i] 


Severe: 
wetness. 


| 
| 


Severe: 

| flooding, 

| wetness, 

{ shrink~swell. 

' 

iSevere: 
£looding. 


1 

! 

1 
Isevere: 
| ponding, 

H shrink-swell. 
t 

‘Severe: 

slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


flooding. 


Moderate: 
sh 


rink-swell. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell. 


pees 
sl 
s 


! 
1 
t 
' 
1 
‘ 
4 
1 
1 
! 
' 
‘ 
| 
H 
| 
t 
t 
\Severe: 
‘ 
i 
1 
i] 
1 
1 
{ 
1 
' 
i] 
! 
1 
! 
' 
1 
' 
| 
| 
t 
[si 
| he areavel ts 
' 


frost action. 


iy i] 
{ Small } Local roads {| Lawns and 
{ commercial \ and streets ! landscaping 
| | 
eee {Severe: \Severe: 
| flooding, ! low strength, | ponding. 
| ponding, | ponding, | 
shrink-swell. flooding. H 
4 4 i] 
{Severe: \Severe: {Severe: 
slope. H is strength, ' lege stones, 
H slope. 1 slope. 
' 
' ' 
\Severe: \Severe: {Slight. 
' shrink-swell. { low strength, | 
frost action. 
|Severe: \Severe: {Moderate: 
| shrink-swell, | low strength, | slope. 
slope. H frost action. | 
| | 
H t 
' 1 
| ' ' 
\Severe: iSevere: Mo. derate: 
| flooding. ! low strength, } wetness. 
| ! frost action. } 
t H i 
| | | 
{Severe: {Severe: \Moderate: 
H flooding. ' flooding. \é flooding. 
|Severe: \Severe: tag vere: 
} ponding, | low strength, } 2 ponding. 
shrink~swell. | ponding. 
iSevere: \Severe: {Severe: 
| slope. ' low strength, | slope. 
' | slope, H 
| frost action. { 
i) 1 
{Severe: \Severe: ‘Moderate: 
| flooding. ! low strength, | wetness. 
{ frost action. { 
i) i] ' 
‘Severe: {Severe: \Severe: 
| flooding, ' low strength, | wetness. 
wetness. wetness. 1 
i] i) 
\Severe: \Moderate: |Moderate: 
| flooding. | flooding, { droughty. 
H frost action. ' 
i] 
i i] 
\Moderate: jSevere: {Slight. 
| shrink-swell. | low strength, | 
' frost action. | 
i] ( ' 
\Moderate: {Severe: {Slight. 
| shrink-swell, | low strength, 1 
slope. frost action. | 
t 1 
i] f] 
ee vere: |Severe: | Mo: loderate: 
\ slope. ‘ low strength, 1s slope. 
| { | 
f] ‘ 
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TABLE 11.-~BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Con tinued 


Lawns and 
landscaping 


Small 
commercial 


Dwellings 


Dwellings | 
with 


Shallow 
without ( 


Soil name and ' 
excavations 


map symbol and streets 


{ 
Local roads H 
' 
{ 


' i] ! 
basements basements buildings { 


i] 
1 , 
i] 
308E3, 308F-------| Severe: iSevere: 
Alford slope. { slope. 
' i] 
| | 
i H 
333--<--ceee- o----| Severe: \Severe: 
Wakeland } wetness, | flooding, 
wetness. 
{ 
B34 enn eeeennnen--- |Severe: \Severe: 
Birds | ponding. | flooding, 
H | ponding. 
H H 
| | 
336---------------|Severe: \Severe: 
Wilbur | wetness. 1 flooding. 
338B------ weeeeeee {Severe: {Severe: 
Hurst { wetness. | flooding, 
i wetness, 
shrink-swell. 
i] i 
394B----- weren----|Moderate: \Severe: 
Haynie wetness. | flooding. 
f] 
H i 
408. H { 
Aquents | 
i] 
430<-------- oneewna|Slight=--------[Severe: 
Raddle | flooding. 
QS Boonen enecesese Severe: | severe: 
Riley | cutbanks cave,| flooding. 
| wetness. | 
453 Benn neon nc ennnn \Severe: \Moderate: 
Muren | wetness. H wetness, 
| shrink-swell. 
453CQece rower nan = Severe: iModerate: 
Muren | wetness. | wetness, 
shrink-swell. 
453D3-°enennn----- {Severe: \Moderate: 
Muren | wetness. | wetness, 
| | shrink-swell, 
slope. 
{ | 
45 Jecencencen= ~o--|Severe: {Severe: 
Booker } ponding. flooding, 
ponding, 
H shrink-swell. 
517A, 517B--------|Severe: Severe: 
Marine | wetness. wetness, 
H shrink-swell. 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 


looding, 
etness. 


gm 


Smo 
- 
fe] 
9° 
4 
a 
- 


flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


vere: 
looding. 


th O 


flooding, 
wetness. 


n 
oO 


vere: 
etness. 


= 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope. 


4 

' 

' 

' 

' 

rT 

1 

i] 

' 

i 

i 

(Severe: 
| flooding, 
\ wetness. 
i] 

\Severe: 

| flooding, 
ponding. 
' 
| 
| 
| 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


H 

| 

' 

' 

{ 

( 

t 

! 

' 

{ 

! 

' 

! 

' 

' 

i] 

i] 

| 

' 

1 

1 

1 

' 

H 

'Moderate: 

| wetness, 

H shrink-swell. 
' 

iModerate: 

{ wetness, 

{ shrink-swell, 
slope. 

i 
4 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
\ 
' 
i] 
t 
| 
i 
t 
' 
1 
i] 
| 
' 
i] 
i] 
i] 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 


' 
' 
' 
H 
V 
i] 
' 
' 
' 
4 
i 
i 
H 
i] 
i] 
t 
t 
t 
t 
i 
H ponding, 
| flooding. 
Severe: 

frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


i] 

i 

' 

' 

1 

| 

' 

' 

' 

! 

! 

‘ 

| 

t 

1 

' 

1 

{ 

i] 

i 

' 

i) 

4 

! 

' 

i) 

t 

t 

‘ 

i] 

1 

' 

! 

' 

1 

i] 

1 

‘ 

\Severe: 

| low strength, 
{ frost action. 
' 
1 
1 
1 
t 
i] 
| 
' 
i 
4 
4 
1 
i 
i] 
1 
HT 
f] 
' 
i] 
t 
' 
{ 
| 
| 
‘ 
i] 
' 
' 
i 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
ponding, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action, 
shrink-swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
flooding. 


ponding, 


derate: 
etness. 


£9 


= 
° 


derate: 
etness, 


= 


< 

oO 

ct 
f=] 

oO 

un 

a 

. 


slope. 


ponding, 
too clayey. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 
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TABLE 11.==-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


i] 
Soil name and | Shallow 
map symbol \ excavations 
‘ 
59]--n-----=-=+---|Severe: 
Fults | cutbanks cave, 
! wetness. 
S9Qennne nnn nnnn --| Severe: 
Nameoki | cutbanks cave, 
wetness. 


605 Feeenenewennn=-!| Severe: 
Ursa slope. 


i 
t 
62182, siiesea laste 
' 
4 


Coulterville wetness. 
785G--nn =n nH = -----|severe: 
Lacrescent | slope. 
18] onenenane wen--| Severe: 
Banlic { wetness. 
802D. | 
Orthents { 
807*: i 
Aquents. H 

i 
Orthents. | 

‘ 
864%, { 
Pits 
988F*: H 
Westmore---------|Severe: 

| slope, 

i 

4 
Neotoma---------- ‘severe: 

| large stones, 

slope. 


Ambraw cutbanks cave, 


ponding. 


Booker ponding. 


cutbanks cave. 


i 
| 
t 
‘ 
' 
US 7o-nennnnmnnnnn Severe: 
‘ 
Sarpy 


See footnote at end of table. 


H Dwellings 
| without 
basements 


iSevere: 

| flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 

{ flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink~swell, 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink=swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


H fileoding. 


1 

H 
|Severe: 
| flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


' 
1 
| 
| 
|Severe: 
| slope, 
| shrink-swell. 
H 
i] 
| 
t 
' 
' 


vere: 
etness. 


£ oO 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink=swell. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


commercial 


' 
H Small 
| “buildings 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
shrink-swell, 
Slope. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding, 
shrink-swell. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


re a en ee ee rn ee oe en et er ee ee oe enn oe een eer eon nee: 


Local roads 
and streets 


! 

1 

\Severe: 

! low strength, 
| wetness, 

1 flooding. 
i 

‘ 

' 

' 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope, 
shrink-swell. 


low strength, 
frost action. 


i] 
| 
' 
t 
! 
jSevere: 
i] 
| 
1 
|severe: 
i slope. 
lageces 

frost action. 


Severe: 
slope, 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 


slope, 
large stones. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
ponding, 
flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


145 


{ Lawns and 
| landscaping 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


Severe: 
ponding, 
flooding, 
too clayey. 


Severe: 
flooding. 
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TABLE 11.°-BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT=-Continued 


Shallow 
excavations 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


' 
' 
33020---------=---| Severe: 
Ambraw { cutbanks cave, 

' 

4 

{ 

' 

| 

1 

1 

' 


ponding. 
3333+---enene-ne= |Severe: 
Wakeland wetness. 
i 
3394B-~---------== | Moderate: 
Haynie | wetness, 
| £looding. 


§308C----------=--|Moderate: 


Alford | slope. 
5308E, 5308G------| Severe: 
Alford { slope. 

t 
5453Becenennnnnnn -;Severe: 
Muren wetness. 


Muren 


662 leeen-nnne----- | Severe: 
Coulterville ponding. 
Variant 


J03BB-ccnw annem = | Severe: 


7 
| 
d 
{ 
Rocher cutbanks cave. 
t 
! 


Dwellings 
without 
basements 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


| 

t 

iy 

t 

| 

i 

| 

t 

ISevere: 

t flooding, 
i wetness. 
{ 

' 

' 

i 

| 

| 

\ 

| 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate: 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink=swell. 


Moderate: 
wetness, 
shrink-swell, 
slope. 


Severe: 
ponding. 


| flooding. 


{ Dwellings 
with 
basements 


flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
| flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Moderate; 
slope, 
shrink~swell. 


onding. 


'S 


vere: 
looding. 


rho 


' 

| Small 
commercial 

buildings 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
slope. 


Severe: 
slope. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Moderate: 
wetness, 


Severe: 
slope. 


onding. 


Le] 


shrink=-swell. 


a 
| Local roads 
and streets 


Severe: 
low strength, 
ponding, 
flooding. 


flooding, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
flooding, 
frost action. 


| 
{ 
1 
4 
learns 
1 
{ 
| 
' 
! 
' 
t 
' 


t 
{Severe: 

{ low strength, 
frost action. 
H 


Severe: 
low strength, 
slope, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
frost action. 


Severe: 
low strength, 
ponding, 
frost action. 


Moderate: 
flooding, 
frost action. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Soil Survey 


' 
| Lawns and 
landscaping 


Severe: 


ponding, 
} flooding. 


Severe: 
flooding. 


Severe: 
| flooding. 
{Moderate: 
slope. 


Slight. 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lag 
| 
| 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 12.-~SANITARY FACILITIES 


(Some terms that Gescribe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "good," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation) 


sanitary 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Soil name and 1 Septic tank { Sewage lagoon | Trench | Area 
{ 
( 
i] 


map symbol H 
i] 


' 
areas H 
4 


landfill 


! 

{ 
| sanitary | 
: land£i12 


H 
' 
5C3 ence e-n-------- | Severe: Severe: {Severe: {Severe: Fair: 
Blair | wetness, slope, | wetness. { wetness. too clayey, 
| percs slowly. wetness, | | wetness. 
' t i) 
SD3 eeeween enn nennn-=| Severe: {Severe: \Severe: {Severe: \Fair: 
Blair { wetness, slope, { wetness. wetness. | too clayey, 
} percs slowly. wetness. slope, 
| | | | wetness. 
i] t t 
703------ nocncce----| Severe: \Severe: \Severe: { Severe: {Poor: 
Atlas | wetness, | slope. | wetness, | wetness, | too clayey, 
peres slowly. | H too clayey. { hard to pack. 
{ 
i ‘ 
TEZ orem mecncenenee~=| Severe: cane ISevere: {Severe: {Poor : 
Atlas | wetness, | slope. wetness, ' wetness, too clayey, 
i peres slowly, slope, slope. { hard to pack, 
{ slope. H too clayey. { | slope. 
' ‘ 
QPoon wren ennonaen--=/ Severe: ISevere : {Severe: | Severe: Poor: 
Hickory i slope. slope. i slope. | slope. | slope. 
ene eee | eee ra emnrerans veteen \Severe: 'Poor: 
Rushville } ponding, ponding, | ponding. | too clayey, 
percs slowly. 1 too clayey. | hard to pack, 
' t ponding. 
t ' i] ‘ 
i] i] 5 ! i 
30F-------- woonewne-|Severe: |Severe: ;Severe: \Severe: \Poor: 
Hamburg | slope. | slope. { slope. | 8 slope. | slope. 
' i] 4 ( 1 
J0 enn anennnennnnnn== | Severe: Severe: {Severe: {Se vere: {Poor : 
Beaucoup ponding, ponding. ponding. ponding. ponding. 
percs slowly. { 2 
| H \ : 
+) er | Slight---~-------|Moderate: \Slight--------~<=!S1ight---eee-s===!Good. 
Drury | acerenes H 
slope. | 
! 
15Conneeannaneennnn= patel os, Slight-----------|Slight-----------| Good. 
I 
Drury } Slope. 
4 t H ’ 
i] t i] 
75D ewer enennnnn--==~ (Moderate: |Severe: \Moderate: \Moderate: iFair: 
Drury | slope. 1 slope. 1 slope. ! slope. | slope. 
75 Fenscenecerccsenen Severe: i Severe: Isevere $ Severe: Poor: 
Drury 1 slope. H slope. t slope. slope. slope. 
[Bescon nneseenon=--= | Moderate: Moderate: |Moderate: Moderate: Good. 
Arenzville flooding, i seepage. | flooding. flooding. | 
percs slowly. t | 
Bhan wnor en newnwoonmnn i Severe: Severe: |Severes |severe: Poor: 
Okaw | flooding, flooding. | flooding, t flooding, too clayey, 
{ ponding, | } ponding, { ponding. { hard to pack, 
1 percs slowly. 1 | too clayey. | ponding. 
t t i] 
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TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Sewage lagoon } Trench 
areas sanitary 
land£ill 


Soil name and Septic tank 
map symbol | absorption 
fields 


Area ' Daily cover 
sanitary | for landfill 
landfill 


{ 
i i | H 
96 Foon enn no =---o== | Severe: |Severe: ee oa |Poor: 
Eden | depth to rock, j; depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, depth to rock, 
| slope. | slope, | slope, i slope. | too clayey, 
\ { large stones. {| too clayey. { slope. 
fp eee al ae laaeets \Sesaves {Severe: Poor: 
Colp | wetness, ! slope. } wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
| percs slowly. | { too clayey. hard to pack. 
i] 
12203 --een cor enennn= \Severe: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: Poor: 
Colp | wetness, | slope. | wetness, | wetness. { too clayey, 
| percs slowly. i { too clayey. | | hard to pack. 
123%. H | H i 
Riverwash | | | 
1 
180-ese------------ | Severe: {Slight-------=---{Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
Dupo | wetness, } { wetness, | wetness. | too clayey, 
percs slowly. } i too clayey. i | hard to pack. 
1 1 
226 enna n nnn n-ne ene | Severe: eee \Severe: |Severe: {Good. 
Wirt | £looding. | seepage,. | seepage, { flooding, | 
i | flooding. H flooding. { seepage. 
1 i] ' 
24Q-- mene en nnnnne-n-|Severe: \Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poors 
Edinburg + ponding, } ponding. } ponding, | ponding. | too clayey, 
{ percs slowly. | { too clayey. | | hard to pack, 
{ | ponding. 
274 Geo maewnnnnnnenn= i Severe: ISevere: jSevere: Severe: Poor: 
Seaton | slope. | slope. slope. slope. slope. 
t i] 
BBdewnnnenwnnnnannn= |Severe: pete Severe: {Severe: Poor: 
Tice ; wetness. | wetness. | wetness. wetness. hard to pack. 
1 
302--------- mownen-- | Severe: Severe: |Severe: Severe: Poor: 
Ambraw wetness. wetness. | wetness. wetness. wetness. 
t 
304B----------- ~ee--| Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Severe: {Poor: 
Landes { poor filter. t seepage. seepage, | seepage. | seepage, 
! | too sandy. too sandy. 
308 Benn nnn nnn eennnn=!Slight---<---=-== (Moderate: Moderate: Slight------<-----}Fair: 
Alford H { seepage, { too clayey. | { too clayey. 
| slope. | | | 
1 
308C Jewwnewnnnnnnnn=|Slight-“-9-----=-/Severe: {Moderate: |Slight-----------/Fair: 
Alford ' | slope. | too clayey. | too clayey. 
t 
308D3-~----------===|Noderate: Severe: (Moderate: |Moderate: ens 
Alford | slope. | slope. | slope, | slope. { too clayey, 
| | | too clayey. | | slope. 
308E3, 308F--~------]|Severe: (Severe: |Severe: Severe: {Poor: 
Alford | slope. slope. | slope. slope. | slope. 
Aa geneeeneroveene-—-[ Severe: Severe: lSeverae Severe: Poor:. 
Wakeland i flooding, { flooding, flooding, flooding, | wetness. 
wetness. | wetness. wetness. wetness. | 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.--SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil name and Septic tank 
map symbol absorption 
fields 


33 Gen nnn nnn n------=| Severe: 


Birds | flooding, 
| ponding, 
percs slowly. 
JaGaccannsakGne-a—2|Soveres 
Wilbur | wetness. 
’ 
' 
338B-~-now-wnnnn=-—=| Severe: 
Hurst { wetness, 
! percs slowly. 
| 
Gd pecmtacoesccetat soyare: 
Haynie wetness. 
t 
408. | 
Aquents ' 
' 


430 qnneeennne-----=- | Moderate: 
Raddle flooding. 


E55 2A oem wna www nnenwnn=! Severe: 

Riley i wetness, 
poor filter. 
i] 

' 
| 
' 


453 Bown nn nn nen we-en-! Severe: 


Muren wetness. 


| 


453C2--enen------e=-!Severe: 


Muren { wetness. 
453D3-------= cmnmnnmen | Severe: 
Muren wetness. 


45 Joon onwnnwenana--=! Severe: 
Booker H flooding, 
ponding, 

percs slowly. 


517 Ameen eeneeweeenen Severe: 
Marine wetness, 
percs slowly. 


51 7Becennnnenen----- | Severe: 
Marine {| wetness, 
percs slowly. 


591----------- onnnom i Severe: 
Fults flooding, 


1 
{ 
t 
{ 
| wetness, 
percs slowly. 


See footnote at end of table. 


areas 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 


Severe: 
wetness. 


i 
1 
i 
| 
i 
{ 
t 
H 
‘ 
{ 
H 
| 
| slope. 
i 
i 
1 
{ 
i] 
i 


Moderate: 
seepage. 


Severe: 


i seepage, 
{ wetness. 
' 
H 
' 
‘ 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Severe: 
slope, 
wetness. 


Slight------ 


Moderate: 
slope. 


Severe: 
seepage, 
flooding, 
wetness. 


ee re re een e eeremees sewn en semen ees: 


Sewage lagoon | 


Trench 
landfill 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


' 

' 

' 

i 

| 

i] 

i] 

| 

! 

{ 

{ 

|Severe: 

| wetness, 
too clayey. 
| 
' 

i] 

| 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
flooding. 


iSevere: 

| seepage, 

| wetness. 

{Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


~----{Severe: 


flooding, 
ponding, 

H too clayey. 
' 


SLight----------=|Severe: 


i wetness, 
' too clayey. 


Severe: 
| wetness, 
too clayey. 


a 
4 
| flooding, 
| seepage, 
wetness. 


sanitary 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


1] 
i] 
| 
i 
' 
i] 
lsevanee 

| wetness. 
i] 

t 

Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Moderate; 
flooding. 


i] 

| 

| 

iSevere: 

| seepage, 
| wetness. 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


flooding, 


| 

{ 
{Severe: 
| ponding. 
4 

i] 

i] 


wetness. 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 
flooding, 


seepage, 
wetness. 


H Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


149 


Daily cover 
for landfill 


Poor: 
ponding. 


t 
' 
| 
' 
i] 
lrair: 
} wetness. 
H 
Poor: 
too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
{ wetness. 


Fair: 
wetness. 


Good. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fair: 
too clayey, 
wetness. 


Fairs 
too clayey, 


slope, 
wetness. 


q 
4 
i 
‘ 
4 
t 
iy 
i 
{Poor: 
} too clayey, 
| hard to pack, 
' ponding. 
‘ 
Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 


| too clayey, 

| hard to pack, 
| wetness. 

t 

t 

1 


too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
wetness. 
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TABLE 12.-=-SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


Septic tank 
absorption 
fields 


59am meena nn ennnen-~ | Severe: 
Nameoki wetness, 
percs slowly. 


605 Fenwenmnnnnnen---! Severe: 
Ursa percs slowly, 
slope. 


ging datecta! eeak: 
Coulterville | wetness, 
| percs slowly. 


me ees Pee 
Coulterville wetness, 
peres slowly. 


185 Gaerne n en nnnnnnmn= | Severe: 
Lacrescent slope. 


i 
{ 
' 
| 
i] 
{ 
{ 
| 
8 Jonneconnenacnnn-=| Severe: 
Banlic } wetness, 
| percs slowly. 
802D. { 
Orthents | 
i 
| 
| 
i 


807*: 
Aquents. 


Orthents. 


864*, 
Pits 


988F*: 
Westmore--°+--=<-=-= | Severe: 

slope, 
| percs slowly. 


Neotoma----+=------|Severe: 


| slope, 
large stones, 


130 2Qeenewennnacnsen=|Severe: 
Ambraw ponding. 


145 J-eenennennnnnn==/ Severe: 

Booker i flooding, 
ponding, 
percs slowly. 


! 
{ 
H 
3092 Bowne em wwecenene | Severe: 
1 
' 


Sarpy flooding, 
poor filter. 


See footnote at end of table. 


{ Sewage lagoon Trench 
areas sanitary 
landfill 


i] 
4 
Severe: {Se jevere: 
wetness. | wetness. 
Severe: |Severe: 
slope. slope, 
| too clayey. 
lacaeuees |Severe: 
| slope. ; wetness. 
| 
i] 
\Severe: lig evere: 
{ slope. | wetness. 
| ' 
levees lee evere: 
} seepage, | depth to rock, 
! slope. | seepage, 
| slope. 
t 
Slight---------~={Severe: 
H | wetness. 
' 
| | 
' 
i] i] 
i] i] 
{ { 
’ 
! | 
i) 
4 
| | 
| | 
' t 
|Severe: Severe: 
} slope. { slope, 
H | too clayey. 
| 
{Severe: |Severe: 
| seepage, | depth to rock, 
slope, seepage, 
| large stones. {| slope. 
{ 
{Severe; |Severe: 
| ponding. | ponding, 
} too sandy. 
( 
|stight-----------|severes 
flooding, 
| ponding, 
| H too clayey. 
' 
\Severe: \Severe: 
| seepage, | flooding, 
flooding. | seepage, 
too sandy. 
' 


Severe: 
wetness. 


Severe: 


slope. 


Severe: 
Slope. 


Severe: 
flooding, 
ponding. 


flooding, 


i] 

i] 

| 

} 

| 
{Severe: 
| 

| seepage. 
t 


Area 
sanitary 
landfill 


Soil Survey 


| Dadly cover 
| for landfill 


Poor: 
wetness, 


jPoor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
slope. 


Poor: 
wetness. 


Poor: 
large stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
wetness, 


Poor: 
slope, 
too clayey, 
hard to pack. 


Poor: 
small stones, 
slope. 


Poor: 
toe sandy, 
ponding. 


Poor: 

too clayey, 
hard to pack, 
ponding. 


Poor: 
seepage, 
too sandy. 
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TABLE 12.“-SANITARY FACILITIES--Continued 


i] ‘ f] i 1 
Soil name and { Septic tank | Sewage lagoon {| Trench { Area | Daily cover 
map symbol | absorption 1 areas H sanitary sanitary 1 for landfill 


} fields i i landfill landfill i 


i] 1 ' 
| { | | 
330 2- nnn nn meee nnn ne= | Severe: {Severe: Severe: Severe: {Poor: 
Ambraw flooding, {| flooding, flooding, i £looding, | too sandy, 
| ponding. { ponding. ponding, { ponding. | ponding. 
| H H teo sandy. 1 
3339-0ennen-anen-nn- Severe: leiiees Severe: ‘Severe: Poor: 
Wakeland ' flooding, | flooding, flooding, | flooding, wetness. 
wetness. wetness. | wetness. | wetness, i 
3394Be-n en nn - asa== | Severe: \Severe: | Severe: liens : {Pairs 
Haynie | flooding, | flooding, | flooding, | £looding, | wetness. 
| wetness. | wetness, | wetness. | wetness, | 
5308Cen------------~ \nceeeaus : Severe: |Moderate: H Moderate: H Fair: 
Alford | slope. 1 slope. i slope, 1 slope. 1 too clayey, 
| 1 | too clayey. { ' slope. 
' 
5308E, 5308G-------= Severe: isevere: laeeers: iSevere: }Poor : 
Alford Slope. H slope. | slope. slope. H slope. 
S453 Benno a nnn ewewnn | Severe: | severe: Ise evere: \Severe: lve H 
Muren \ wetness. 1 wetness. | wetness. | wetness. i too clayey, 
i ‘ 1 wetness. 
' 4 ' 4 i] 
i] 1 ‘ i] ' 
5453C~mnnonomnnnann=| Severe: {Severe: {Severe: |Severe: (Fair: 
Muren wetness. slope, wetness. wetness. too clayey, 
| wetness. | | slope, 
' I { | wetness. 
i] 
6621-eo-vosarannnn~ | Severe: [sutght-----------[severe: | severe: |poor: 
Variant | Peres elovige. 1 Pec bee ponies 
I { i H i 
7038B--2-----~2-=-=-!| Moderate: |Severe: \Severe: {Severe: {Pair: 
Rocher | flooding. seepage. | seepage, | seepage, | too sandy, 
i H } too sandy. H | thin layer. 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"good," "fair," and other terms. Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not rated. The 


information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for 


onsite investigation) 


' 
Soil name and Road£ill Sand { Gravel | Topsoil 


t 
i] 
] 
map symbol 


5C3-nannweennn nn wen==| Poor: 

Blair low strength. 
i 

BD 3 aceon nnn ennnn===-=| Poor: 

Blair low strength. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


too clayey, 
small stones. 


too clayey, 
small stones. 


[D3 enna anne eennenen===!| Poor: Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Atlas low strength, excess fines. excess fines. thin layer, 
‘ wetness. H ! wetness. 
i] t 1 
JE3qcen enn nn -o--e2--~=| Poor: \ Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Atlas | low strength, excess fines. excess fines. thin layer, 
wetness. wetness, 
| slope. 
QP oownn nen nnn eeneene=) Poor: Improbable: i improbable: Poor: 
Hickory | slope. excess fines. excess fines. slope. 
‘ 
[p=Secnmsaeesnene ren) Poor? Improbable: j Improbable: Poor: 
Rushville low strength, | excess fines. excess fines. too clayey, 
wetness. | 1 wetness. 
30 Penne n ene e--ee-e===| Poor: tImprobable: Improbable: leone 
Hamburg slope. | excess fines. excess fines. slope. 
JO onneswe nn ecennnnn---) Poor: { Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Beaucoup wetness. | excess fines. | excess fines, | wetness. 
i] 
75B, 15Ca---=----2---- | Good-=--2-----------| Improbable: { Improbable: |Good. 
Drury | | excess fines. { excess fines. \ 
i st 2 te | eee |Seeseeiban ial \rair: 
Drury | excess fines. excess fines. | slope. 
[5Fenneneneceenenn----/ Fair: Improbable: Improbable: hee 
Drury slope. excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
[nnn necann neeenewnnn= | Gogdee--onn------===| Improbable: | Improbable: {Good. 
Arenzville { | excess fines. | excess fines. | 
Peeks ese meee) rer { Improbable: \Improbable: \coee: 
Okaw { low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer, 
| wetness, | wetness. 
shrink-swell. 
QGFooow nner anne ennn-— | Poors Improbable: Improbable: Poor: 
Eden depth to rock, excess fines. excess fines. large stones. 
| slope. { 
122B, 12203------+-==-| Poor: | sascanaaae | cacetiantes least 
Colp low strength, excess fines. | excess fines. thin layer. 
shrink-swell. 
ihe | | 
Riverwash | | 
i] 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.=-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


1 
Soil name and H Roadfill Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
i] 1 
i) ' 


map symbol 


{ | | | 
[i0actecesuccemenecnac| Poor: ; Improbable: | improbable: \rad 3 
Dupo | low strength, ! excess fines. ‘ excess fines. { thin layer. 
| shrink-swell. | | H 
1 ' 
WG orem aennnnnn nw enn-== | G00d ~ nnn n nner enn -{Improbable: | Improbable: {Good, 
Wirt { { excess fines. | excess fines. H 
Geen necen-n-----ene= | Poor: { improbable: i Improbable: lPoor : 
Edinburg ! low strength, ! excess fines. excess fines. | thin layer, 
i wetness. 1 H i wetness. 
274G-wennennnenn-----=!Poor: | tmprobable: eaecuanes Poor: 
Seaton | low strength, { excess fines. i excess fines. i slope. 
t ' t 
| slope. H 1 
28d meron ne nwn nnn nna ---|Pair: Improbable: | tmprobable: 'rair: 
Tice { low strength, | excess fines. { excess fines. { too clayey. 
| wetness, H H { 
| shrink=swell. { H 
‘ ' i] 
B02-n anew enn n nnn na-==| Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: {Poor: 
Ambraw wetness. | excess fines. { excess fines. | wetness. 
1 
304B---~----~--------- | Good-------- ~--------| probable--------~=--- | Improbable: | poor: 
Landes : H too sandy. 1 thin layer. 
1 ' 
' f] i 
308B, 308C2----mnnnmn=| Good: seenecnecee= ~so=| Improbable: eeaneet oe jGood. 
Alford 1 \ excess fines. 1 excess fines. 1 
i] 1 1 
308D3--------- wen-----|Good-----------------| Improbable: Improbable: (Fair: 
Alford { | excess fines. ' excess fines. { slope. 
1 { 
308E3--onen nnn nnnnnne=[ Fair: | Improbable: Improbable: {Poor: 
Alford slope. excess fines. | excess fines. 1 slope. 
( i] ' 
308 Penne n nn nnn-=-----| Poor: {Improbable: \Improbable: {Poor: 
Alford | slope. { excess fines. | excess fines. { slope. 
{ i 
t 
333--nennannnennnnnn=| Fair: j Improbable: | Improbable: \Good. 
Wakeland t low strength, i excess fines. \ excess fines. | 
wetness. | | 
( t 4 
Sagnoe stern casi ets | Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: jPoor: 
Birds low strength, excess fines. excess fines. wetness. 
| { 
wetness. | | 
1 
336 -remmennnwenwnnnnnn Fair: { Improbable: { Improbable: 1Good. 
Wilbur wetness. { excess fines. excess fines. 
i] 4 ‘ 
338Becm nee ee nnn wewenn= | Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: {Poor : 
Hurst | low strength, excess fines. | excess fines. } thin layer. 
shrink-swell. | 1 | 
| ! 
394Benan aman nnnnnnnn-= | Poor: { Improbable: {Improbable: iGood. 
Haynie low strength. excess fines. excess fines. 
1 i] ‘ 
408. i H H { 
Aquents 
430mmnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn- | Fair: | tmprobable: | tmprobable: Good. 
Raddle low strength. | excess fines. | excess fines. 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 


Roadfill 
map symbol 


Soil name and | 
' 
' 


1) Cee 


iFairs 
Riley wetness. 


453B, 453C2-se-----n-=) Fair: 


Muren wetness. 
453D3 ee ne em ew enn nn= --(|Fair: 
Muren wetness. 


' 
1 
' 
! 
! 
( 
| 
Oy eee ate { Poor: 
Booker low strength, 
{ 
§ 
' 
i] 
1 


wetness, 
shrink-swell. 
517A, 517Be--=--nnner= | Poors 
Marine | low strength. 
59 enennnnn= mewewnnn==! Poor: 
Fults wetness. 


9 Qewr wm we newer nnnnne | Fair: 
Nameoki wetness. 


605 Pann n ees eceeneneee=| Poor: 
Ursa low strength, 
slope. 


621 B2-ee memes nn nna-== | Poor: 
Coulterville low strength. 


621 C3 neccewenesnennen= 
Coulterville 


Poor: 
low strength. 


185 Greece owen enenn--==| POOr: 
Lacrescent slope. 


[BJonnnnnnnnnenen---=-! Fair: 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if 


Banlic wetness. 
802D. 
Orthents 
807*: ' 
Aquents. 
4 
Orthents. 
' 
g64*, H 
Pits 
' 
988F*: | 
Westmore------------=| Poor: 
| slope, 
| low strength, 
! shrink-swell. 
i] 
Neotomar~----------=={ Poor: 
| large stones, 
H slope. 


See footnote at end of table. 


| Sand 
1 


| Probable---+-~ 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Probable--~---= 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Gravel 


| 
lmprobable: 
{ too sandy. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


| improbable: 
excess fines. 


{Improbable: 
excess fines. 


{ 
1 
\ Improbable: 

| excess fines. 


\Improbable: 
too sandy. 


i) 
\Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Improbable: 


i) 

4 

! 

t 

i 

‘ 

i] 

i 

t 

t 

i 

| 

| Improbable: 
| 

H 

t 

‘ 

i 

| 

' 

( 

1 

' 

| excess fines. 
i] 
i 
{ 


Improbable: 
excess fines. 


Improbable: 
excess fines, 
large stones. 


Soil Survey 


| Topsoil 
| 
t 


thin layer. 


too clayey, 
wetness, 


thin layer. 
wetness. 
Poor: 


fo! 
too clayey. 


mall stones. 


Hn 


large stones, 
area reclaim, 
slope. 


Good. 


Poor: 
slope 
snail ’ stones. 


Poor: 
area reclaim, 
small stones, 


i] 
{ 
! 
H 
' 
4 
' 
i] 
' 
1 
| 
J 
i] 
slope. 
iy 
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TABLE 13.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS~-Continued 


SSS SS ee ee ee a ee ee 


1 ‘ 
Soil name and Roadfill { Sand | Gravel | Topsoil 
map symbol i | { ' 
' ! 
| | | | 
1302-ee---------- -----{Poor: | Improbable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Ambraw | wetness. ! excess fines. | excess fines. | thin layer, 
H H \ | wetness. 
iy i] ' 1 
LE5 Jeon nnnan nasser ccne= \Poor: ' tmprobable: | Improbable: | Poor: 
Booker | low strength, | excess fines. | excess fines. too clayey, 
| wetness, | | | wetness. 
| shrink-swell. \ | 
' 
3092B--=-nenennenennnn | Goodes+=--=------+-=-| Probable----~ --------| Improbable: (eas 
Sarpy | | | too sandy. too sandy. 
3302-------n-nnn--====| Poor: j Improbable: | Improbable: Poor: 
Ambraw { wetness. i excess fines. | excess fines. thin layer, 
H | | wetness. 
| 
3333 creme w neem ene weo~- Fair: { Improbable: i Improbable: 1Good. 
Wake land low strength, excess fines. | excess fines. \ 
} wetness. | { 
' ' 
3394B----2------~=---~) Poor: { Improbable: | Improbable: {Good. 
Haynie i low strength. 1 excess fines. | excess fines. | 
i] t 
B90RC=taaewanttinnncoen | god seensasananaseo=~ | improbable: {Improbable: Fae 
Alford H | excess fines. i excess fines. 1 slope. 
i] t 
5308 Ene 22 nnn nn HH === Fair: | Improbable: {Improbable: {Poor: 
Alford slope. H excess fines. | excess fines. | slope. 
{ , ! 
5308G------eeecennn-==! Poor: { Improbable: { Improbable: {Poor: 
Alford | slope. excess fines. excess fines. { slope. 
i i] | 
§453Been- nnn nennnn= --|Fair: { Improbable: {Improbable: |Good. 
Muren wetness. | excess fines. | excess fines. | 
' | 
5453Conewewewnnnnnnnnn| Fair: | Improbable: paatve jFair: 
Muren \ wetness. 1 excess fines. i excess fines. slope. 
' i) i] 
662 Loman enn nnn - weee=|Poor: {Improbable: \Improbable: \Poor: 
Coulterville Variant { low strength, { excess fines. { excess fines. } thin layer, 
| wetness. ' i | wetness. 
iy t 4 
7038B----- monecnannnnn|Gooden-----a----<--n~| Improbable: | Improbable: \Poor: 
{ I 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


(Some terms that describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See text for definitions of 
"slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry indicates that the soil was not evaluated. The 
information in this table indicates the dominant soil condition but does not eliminate the need for onsite 


investigation) 
T Limitations for-- | Features afftecting-- 
Soil name and | on T ankments, | \ I erraces 
map symbol reservoir | dikes, and | Drainage H Irrigation | and | Grassed 
areas levees diversions waterways 


' 
' { 
i) t i ' 
SC3 cone ween --=~---|Moderate: {Severe: {Frost action, {|Wetness, {Erodes easily, }Erodes easily. 
Blair | seepage, | wetness, | slope. | slope, | wetness. 
| slope. | i i erodes easily. 
t t 1 1 
' ! i | | 
BDZ eecenennenn==-- | Severe: iSevere: {Frost action, |Wetness, iSlope, {Slo 
Blair | slope. { wetness. | slope. | slope, erodes easily,| e erodes easily. 
' H { erodes easily.| wetness. } 
t i] 
7D3, 7E3------= ---|Severe: {Severe: \Percs slowly, |Wetness, Slope, we etness, 
Atlas | slope. 1 hard to pack, | frost action, | percs slowly, | wetness. | slope. 
wetness. slope. slope. | i 
( i} 
QF o---ee---~----- | Severe: {Moderate: Deep to water {Slope, \Slope, leiape 
Hickory | slope. thin layer. { erodes ee erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
‘ : 
l6neenneneweneese=|Slight=---9----| Severe: Ponding, {Ponding, | Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
Rushville ponding. percs slowly, | percs slowly, | ponding, | erodes easily, 
frost action. | erodes easily.| percs slowly. | peres slowly. 
30F---22----------[Severe: Severe: Deep to water {Slope, {Slope, {Slope, 
Hamburg slope. piping. erodes easily.| erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
| 


! 
i 
i 
i] 
{ 
| 
| 
ne oe Severe: 
' 
| 
| 
i 
' 
| 


| 
| | 
i 
{ i] 
| ! 
H H 
| 
| | 
| 
| laonatna: Ponding=------==!Ponding------=-|Wetness. 
| 
Beaucoup | ponding. | frost action. H | 
75B, 75Cece--+~=-=| Moderate: leiteatet {Deep to water ;Slope, Erodes easily | prodes easily. 
Drury seepage, | piping. { erodes easily. 
slope, | | | 
i] 1 
75D, 75Fe«--------| Severe: {Moderate: \Deep to water {Slope, Slope, Slope, 
Drury slope. { piping. | | erodes easily.j| erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
( 
Piece ota cestiomtue pdaatey {Severe: [peer to water |Erodes easily iba easily |Erodes easily. 
Arenzville | seepage. | piping. | | 
Bho neon w enn nnnnn= -{Slight-----<-==|Severe: {Ponding, {Ponding, leieaes easily, Nactaee 
Okaw | { hard to pack, 1 percs slowly, | percs slowly. | ponding, | erodes easily, 
ponding. | flooding. | | percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
i] 
Q6Pennnnne-e----~- | Severe: iSevere: {Deep to water {Large stones, {Slope, {Large stones, 
Eden slope. hard to pack, | { droughty. | large stones, | slope, 
large stones. | | | depth to rock. | depth to rock. 
{ ' ' 
122B---------=----|Moderate: \Moderate: {Percs slowly, |Wetness, {Erodes easily, |Erodes easily, 
Colp ! slope. hard to pack, | frost action, | percs slowly, | wetness. | peres slowly. 
| wetness. slope. | slope. | 
1 
122C3 -eeensnennn= ~}|Severe: Moderate: iPercs slowly, \W Wetness, Slope, {Slope, 
Colp slope. hard to pack, | frost action, | perce slowly, | erodes easily,| erodes easily, 
wetness. { slope. | slope. | wetness. | peres slowly. 
t i] 
123*. | | { { | | 
Riverwash i | | | | | 
f] i 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 


mitations for-- Features affecting-- 
Soil name and | Pon ankments , Terraces 
map symbol { reservoir dikes, and. Drainage Irrigation H and Grassed 


areas levees diversions \ waterways 


Ck) Coens 


Slight=-------~|Severe: 
1 


' 
18Qeenr een ee conse ~|Moderate: Severe: 
Dupo | seepage. 1 wetness. 
| | 
ee ae et eae severe: 
Wirt | seepage. | piping. 
249 en nnn nance eene= | Moderate: leupate 
Edinburg seepage. | hard to pack, 
i | ponding. 
274G----~ msec Savane {Severe: 
Seaton { slope. | piping. 
1 
284-0cemeccneeee==!Moderate: jSevere: 
Tice seepage. | wetness. 
( 
302--------------- jModerate: jSevere: 
Ambraw | seepage. \ wetness. 
304B---== wnoennmna | Severe: Severe: 
Landes seepage. seepage, 
H H piping. 
308B, 308C2-------| Moderate: |Moderate: 
Alford | seepage, | piping. 
t slope. H 
' 
' ' 
308D3, 308E3, | i 
308Fa----nenmen--/ Severe: |Moderate: 
Alford ! slope. { piping. 
Freee meee: See leeestai 
Wakeland \ seepage. piping, 
| wetness. 
' 
' 
' 
{ 
1 
i] 
i] 
J 
| 


Birds ponding. 
336 ser eresess w~onn~ jModerate: Severe: 
Wilbur seepage. | piping, 
| wetness, 
338Bee~----~~----=] Moderate: {Severe: 
Hurst { slope. wetness. 
394 Benn enn nnnnwn== | Moderate: ere 
Haynie i seepage, { piping. 
slope.. { 
408. | 
Aquents H \ 
t i 
430--nn-----~--== ~~ | Moderate: jSevere: 
Raddle seepage. ' piping. 
t 


See footnote at end of table. 


leodes easily, 
peres slowly, | wetness, 
erodes easily.| percs slowly. 


| 
Rese slowly, (Wetness, 


rodes easily, 
| frost action. 


percs slowly. 


Deep to water 
flooding. | 


Percs slowly, 
ponding, 
frost action. 


Ponding, {Erodes easily, 
percs slowly, ponding, 


erodes easily.{ percs slowly. 


1 
1 
lp 
1B 
| 
' 
' 
iT 

Erodes easily, |Erodes easily |Erodes easily. 
{Wetness, 
| erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 
t 
{Slope 

erndes easily. 


Deep to water j[Slope, 


erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Frost action--- ietness~----=--|Wetness---=---~ Favorable. 


j 
i ' 

Frost action---|Wetness-------=|Wetness-------~ |Wetness. 

i] 

Deep to water j|Droughty, (Too sandy~----- lpeausney: 

soil blowing. 


Deep to water Erodes easily. 


t 
‘ 
{ 
1 
Slope, \Prodes easily 
erodes easily.! 

| 

' 


Deep to water [{Slope, \Slope, {Slope, 
erodes easily.| erodes easily.| erodes easily. 
Flooding, Wetness, \eoaas easily, ,Wetness, 
frost action. | erodes easily,| wetness. ! erodes easily. 
flooding. | 
lj 
Ponding, Ponding, iErodes easily, lwetness, 
flooding, erodes easily. 


| erodes easily,| ponding. 
frost action. | flooding. | 
Frost action-~-- Erodes easily) ara easily. 
wetness. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily. 


Peres slowly, {Wetness, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 


slope. percs slowly, wetness. ! erodes easily. 
slope. 


erodes easily. 1 


| 
| 
H 
{ 
Slope, lsroaes easily soses easily. 
1 
| H 
{ 


Deep to water {Favorable------|Erodes easily |Brodes easily. 


{ 
i] 
i 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 
loeep to water 
1 
| 
t 
| 
| | { 
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Soil name and 
map symbol 


Limita 
i ond 
| reservoir 

areas 


452A------- wonnwn= i Severe: 

Riley seepage. 

453B, 453C2------- | Moderate: 

Muren { seepage, 
| slope. 


453D3-n----e--n-=| Severe: 


Muren 


slope. 


ons fore= 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT~-Continued 


Embankments , 
dikes, and 
levees 


Severe: 
seepage, 

| piping, 

wetness. 


Moderate: 
| thin layer, 
piping, 
wetness. 


Moderate: 
thin layer, 
piping, 
wetness. 


45 Jonemnnnserannn=|Slight--------=|Severe: 


t 
1 
| 
4 
| 
H 
Booker | hard to pack, 
| ponding. 
S17Aeew mn n nn meonen Slight---------| Moderate: 
Marine { i hard to pack, 
i { wetness. 
Fr ae mrER ESE \Moderate: 
Marine { slope. hard to pack, 
{ wetness. 
{ H 
59] ---ecennnnnn--= | Severe: ieee 
Fults | seepage. | wetness. 
5QQe-ee----== amon liaaava: Severe: 
Nameoki | seepage. piping, 
wetness. 
' 1 
605 Pececeernn----= | Severe: Moderate: 
Ursa slope. hard to pack. 
i] 
621B2, 621C3------|Moderate: \Severe: 
Coulterville | slope. H piping. 
i] i] 
7E8G-~-----—--—-| severe: Severe: 
Lacrescent seepage, seepage, 
| slope. piping, 
| large stones. 
i] 
4 
18 Jeoneewennen---=|Slight---------|Severe: 
Banlic | | piping. 
' i 
802D. | | 
Orthents | \ 
1 ! 
807%: | 
Aquents. ' 
i] 
Orthents. | 
i] 


See footnote 


at end of table. 


Drainage 


Frost action, 
slope. 


Frost action, 
slope. 


Ponding, 
percs slowly, 
flooding. 


Percs slowly, 
frost action. 


Percs slowly, 
frost action, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
flooding, 
frost action. 


Percs slowly, 
frost action. 


Deep to water 


Percs slowly, 
frost action, 
slope. 


Deep to water 


Percs slowly, 
frost action. 


Features affecting=-- 

Terraces 
and 

diversions 


Grassed 
waterways 


Irrigation 


Rooting depth. 


| 
| ' 
Iwetness, a easily, {Erodes easily. 
| slope, { wetness. { 
| erodes ei | 

1 

{Wetness, |Slope, {Slo 
| slope, } erodes easily, ercdad easily. 
1 erodes easily.) wetness, 
i] 1 
{ I { 
|Ponding, {Ponding, Wetness, 
slow intake, { percs slowly. ' percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Erodes easily, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, 
erodes easily, 
percs slowly. 


Wetness, Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
percs slowly, | eat erodes easily, 
slope. | percs slowly. ; percs slowly. 


percs slowly. 


| 
|Wetness, 
' H percs slowly. | percs slowly. 
{ 

§ 


Wetness, fe 
t 


Wetness, 
slow intake, 
| percs slowly. 


Wetness-------~|Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


| 
| 
Percs slowly, {Slo 
| 
H 
| 
| 
1 


Slope, 
slope. greece easily,{ erodes easily. 
percs slowly. | 
Wetness, Erodes easily, jWetness, 
percs slowly, | wetness. | erodes easily. 
slope. { 
Large stones, jSlope, Large stones, 
droughty, large stones. |; slope, 
slope. droughty. 
Erodes easily, |Wetness, 


percs slowly, 
rooting depth. 


wetness, 
percs slowly. 


erodes easily, 


i 

H 

H 

i] 

| 

i] 

4 

! 
Voces 
| rooting depth. 
| 

| 

{ 

| 

{ 
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TABLE 14.--WATER MANAGEMENT=-Continued 


Limitations for=-- 


Soil name and | on 


ankments , 


eatures affecting-- 
erraces | 


map symbol | reservoir dikes, and | Drainage { Irrigation and Grassed 
i areas levees \ | | diversions waterways 


1 iy 
B64*, 
Pits H 
! 
H | 
9BBF* : i 
Westmore-~-~-----| Severe: Moderate: 
slope. hard to pack. 
| | 
Neotoma--------- ~|Severe: |Severe: 
| seepage, | piping, 
H slope. | large stones. 
qSppecen teeta Wien pele cnnlt laateed 
Ambraw i | piping, 
1 ' ponding. 
‘| r] 
145 Joweewnnnnnnmn=|Slight---------j Severe: 
Booker H { hard to pack, 
! { ponding. 
30995-o2---~s sawn Severe: Severe: 
Sarpy { seepage, seepage, 
H piping. 
| 
H 
i] 
1 
' 
i] 


662] --------------|S1ight--------=|Severe: 


1 
i] 
4 
4 
H 
Anbraw | piping, 
{ ponding. 
3333 eeeee nena nen \Moderate: leccctee 
Wakeland seepage. 1 piping, 
i wetness. 
1 
3394B-~---+----~~-- | Moderate: {Severe: 
Haynie } seepage, | piping. 
! slope. | 
5308C, 5308E, | 
530BG--2---~----= | Severe: |Moderate: 
Alford | slope. t piping. 
1 
5453Bw---~~----- ~~{Moderate: iModerate: 
Muren | seepage, { thin layer, 
} slope. | piping, 
| wetness. 
! 
§453C one nen nnne--- | Severe: iModerate: 
Muren { slope. | thin layer, 
{ { piping, 
| { wetness. 
bead 
Coulterville | ponding. 
Variant | 
1 ! 

7038B--~-------- ~-| Severe: \Severe: 
Rocher seepage. { piping. 


| 
| 
‘| 
! 
4 
t 
! 
t 
i 
t 
‘ 
i 
4 
1 
i] 
| 
{ 
i] 
i] 
q 
| 
| 
‘ 
1 
' 
' 
' 
1 
t 
1 
i] 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
| 
t 
! 
{ 
i] 
t 
i) 
i] 
' 
| 
i 
{ 
{ 
t 
H 
i] 
' 
i 
1 


Deep to water 
Deep to water 


Ponding, 
frost action. 


Ponding, 
percs slowly, 
flooding. 


Deep to water 


Ponding, 
flooding, 
frost action. 


Flooding, 
frost action. 


Deep to water 


Deep to water 


‘Frost action, 
slope. 


Frost action, 
slope. 


Percs slowly, 
frost action. 


Deep to water 


Percs slowly, 


e Slope, 
slope, 
e 


i] 

‘ 

t 

' 

! 

i] 

i] 

' 

(] 

1] 

lprodes easily, 
i erodes easily, 
1 


J 
1 
H 
‘ 
i] 
i 
q 
H 
peres slowly, | 
! 
| 
1 
1 
t 
{ 


slow intake, 
peres slowly. 


percs slowly. percs slowly. 


slope. rodes easily.; percs slowly. 
Large stones, ;Slope, Large stones, 
droughty , large stones. slope, 
slope. { droughty. 
eee ———--s- |Ponding, Wetness. 
{ { too sandy. 
| 
1 
hice iPonding, Wetness, 
! 
i 


Droughty, Too sandy, Droughty. 
fast intake, soil blowing. 
soil blowing. ; 
Ponding, les oe Wetness. 
flooding. t too sandy. 
H 
Wetness, {Erodes easily, ,Wetness, 
erodes easily,; wetness. erodes easily. 
flooding. ! 
1 
Slope, |Erodes easily {Erodes easily. 
erodes easily,| 
flooding. 
Slope, {Slope, Slope, 


erodes easily. 


Wetness, iErodes easily, 
{ wetness. 


Erodes easily. 
slope, 


1 

| 

t 

ry 

1 

| 

i 

erodes easily. | erodes easily.t 
{ 

! 

4 

erodes easily. 
| 

1 


Wetness, Slope, Slope, 
slope, erodes easily,{| erodes easily. 
wetness. 


Erodes easily, |Wetness, 
ponding, erodes easily, 
percs slowly. rooting depth. 


Ponding, 
percs slowly, 


i] 
4 
! 
1 
\ 
5 
1 
| 
erodes easily.| 
1 
H 
{ 
rooting oe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{ 
1 
Slopen=---"----|Favorable-----~|Favorable, 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. Absence of an entry indicates that data were not estimated) 


Y H \— Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing H T 
Soil name and USDA texture | T Iments | sieve number-- iLiquid | Plas- 
map symbol | limit | ticity 
index 


n ' ' ' 
hee | i { | { | { { 
5C3, 5D3---------{ 0 5 Istity clay loam jCL JA-6 1 0-5 $95=100/90=100190-100) 75-90 | 25-40 | 10-20 
Blair { 5 -20/ sity clay loam, \e [As A-7 | 0-5 [prone | 20100 |eern 70=90 | 30=50 | 15=30 
H { Clay loam, silt H 
i | loam. | H | | i | | 
{20-60|siity clay loam, {CL A-6, A-7 | O-5 {95-100 90-100} 85-100 70-90 i 30-50 | 15-30 
} | clay loam, silt | | i H 
\ { loam. { ' l i | 
| | | { | | { { { i H 
7D3, 7EZeeeeree==| 0-9 [Silty clay loam ICH, CL |A-7 a) {100 | 100 |95-100!75-95 | 45-65 | 30-40 
Atlas | 9-60/Silty clay loam, |CH A-? | (0) 100 {95-100 95-100180-95 | 50-70 | 30-45 
H i silty clay, clay} \ | | 
H loam. t | 1 1 
{ { | | \ 
Pc a | 0-9 bane loam=rer----;CL A-6, A-4 | 0-5 195-100}90-100|90-100}75-95 | 20-35 | 8-15 
Hickory 9=42;\Clay loam, silty {CL A~6, A-7 | O-5 }|95-100]90-100/80-95 {65-80 | 30-50 | 15-30 
H 1 clay loam. H ' H i 
|42-60!Clay loam, sandy {CL-ML, cL jA~4, A-6 | O-5 85-100} 80-95 has {60-80 | 20-40 | 5-20 
loam, loam. | | | | 
{ 
q@stecesaueearuull 0-8 {Silt loam-s-=<---|CL, CL-ML 1An4, A-6 0 1 100 100 Pe ere 25-40 | 5-15 
Rushville sie loam, silt jML, CL-ML, |A~4, A-6 | «(0 | 100 | 100 }95-100/95- ia 20-40 NP=-15 
CL | 
19943 Silty clay loam, |CH, CL la-7 | 0 100 100 {95~-100{95-100} 45-60 20-40 
| silty clay. { | i | | | 
143- -sa|stlty clay loam, {CH, CL {A-? | 0 ! 100 | 100 {95-100{95-100} 45-60 { 15-30 
silty clay. | | 
lescealarie loam, silty iCL, ML laa, A-6, 0 100 100 {95-100}90-100; 30°45 | 8=20 
i | clay loan. | A-7 | | | | 
i) 
30Peeennn--------| 0-4 [Si1t loam----- ww ICL-ML, ML jA=4 f o } 100 } 100 |; 100 les-100 <25 | NP=5 
Hamburg -60/Silt loam, very j{CL-ML, ML jA=4 1 0 ; 100 ;{ 100 | 100 195-100 425 | NP-5 
i fine sandy loan, } ' | H i 
| | silt. | | | 
T0-cerenenn- units | oe jSilty clay loam let lees A-7 | 0 | 100 | 100 |90-100}85-100; 30-45 | 15-25 
Beaucoup 116-46 |Silty clay loam (CL \A-6, A-7 | 0 ' 100 {| 100 {90+100/85-100| 30-45 | 15-30 
46-60|Stratified very jcL, CL=ML |A-6, A-7,/ 0 | 100 | 100 490-100)65-95 {| 25-45 5-25 
fine sandy loam | | A-4 | 
| to silty clay H 1 
| } loam. | | { | H H | | 
| f | 
75B, 75C, 75D, { | | | | 
75Foseseeessnn--) 0-7 Isart loam-----<-- a CL-ML lana, A-6 { 0 100 | 100 100 {90-100} 25-35 | 5-15 
Drury 7-60|Si1t loam~---"-"=1CL A-6, Ard | 0 f{ 100 { 100 195-100} 90-100} 25°35 8-15 
t i] I 
]8-20----- weee---] 0- -27|si1t ceca ty CL=ML, j|A~4 | 0 | 100 i 100 |95-100/80-95 | 20-30 | 4-10 
Arenzville | | i | H { { 
}27-44{Silt loam, silty {CL \A°6, A-7 i¢) 100 { 100 {90-100}85-95 | 30-45 {| 10-20 
H | clay loam. { i | | | 
144 aii cues Joam=<-*----!/CL, CLeML jA~4 | 0 eae Fair (agi faa 20-30 | 5-10 
‘] 
8Q-nnnennn-n--nn- -| o-17}siit loam----=~="(CL, CL=-ML {A-4, A-6 | O | 100 { 100 [95-100}90-100} 25-40 | 5-15 
Okaw 17-60 {Silty clay, clay,|CH JA-7 | 0 1 100 [95- a be 100} 85- 100} 50-70 | 30-50 
silty clay Toan.| { | 
t 
BG ESessareeeeea== 0 -3 {Flaggy silt loam ee CH jA-7, A-6 {25-40 175-95 |70-95 170-95 |65-95 | 35-65 | 12-35 
Eden {3 3-24;Flaggy silty cL jA-7 10-90 |75-100; 55-100 50-100; 50-95 | 45-75 { 20-45 
| | clay, very | | { | 
t t flaggy silty 1 1 i H 
| clay, extremely | ' | { { { H { { 
flaggy silty H H H ae ee 1 
clay. | _ | 
24 [oanees bedrock Lada | see [Se | =<< | aos “| { estas 
i] t] i] 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES=-Continued 


ass 
Soil name and {Depth 
map symbol 


not 
= ! 


H 
0-8 {Silt loam-------- {CL“ML, CL 


CL 


t 
5 
' 
122Beeenn-enn---= |] 
Colp | 8-12}Silt ee ee 
112-48{Silty clay loam, |CL, CH 
| ' silt loan, silty) 
1 1 clay. i 
{48-60 /Stratified silty {CLy CH 
4 Clay loam to 1 
! silty clay. H 
12203 -e<eseee-—< -| 0-9 {Silty clay loam ie 
Colp | 9-35]Si1lt loam-------- (CL-MLy CL 
}35-60|Silty clay loam, {CLy CH 
{ silt loam, silty; 
| | clay. | 
4 q 
123*, { { H 
Riverwash H H | 
‘ ! 
180---~---------- | O-16{Sd1t loam--------|ML, CL, 
Dupo { | CLeML 
116=34/Silt loame-s<<-==!CL, CL=ML 
134-60/Silty clay, Clay, |CL, CH 
silty clay loan. j 
' 
226--nannnwannnnn| 0-13{Silt loam--------!CL=ML, ML | 
Wirt {13-33/Silt loam, loam jCL-ML, ML 
133-60'Stratified loam {SM, SM-SC,/A-4, A-2, 
| 1 to gravelly ; 
' sandy loam. \ 
1 
249 een emweenen one | 0-19(/Silt loam, silty {CL 
Edinburg i { clay loam. 
{19-49 Silty clay loan, [ete CL 
' silty clay. 
149-60{S11t loam, silty ict 
H 1 clay loan. t 
1 
27hGeaewenenennn=| Q-6 {Si1t loame=--=-=-4CL, CL-ML 
Seaton 6-60} Si1t loam--------{CL, CL-ML 
i] 
284-------- ceneee! 0-15 {silty clay loam {CL 
Tice 115-60/Silty clay loam, {CL, CH 
| | silt loam. i 
anne O-11;Silty clay loam ich 
Ambraw 11-34jClay loam, sandy jcL 
i clay loam. i 
134-60|Stratified silty {SC, ML, 
i } clay loam to | CL, SM 
H sandy loam. | 
i] ' 
JOABan eS cssstesee| 0-39} Very fine sandy ie sc, 
Landes | | loan. SM=SC 
139-60 Loamy very fine iSM, SP-SM, 
i ! sand. { SC, SM-SC 
308B------- ne O-10|si1t loame<=-----!CL, CL-ML 
Alford 1l0“51jSilty clay loam, {CL 
H | silt loam. 
[eronjstte loam, silt {ML, CL=ML, 
‘ 
1 


See footnote at end of table. 


cation 


| USDA texture | 
I Unified 


| AASHTO 


A-4 


A-7, 


la-4, 
iA-6, 


1 
i] 
4 
la-6, 
{ 
! 
|A~6, 
! 
1 
t 
t 
t 
{Anas 
ja? 
t 
lacs 
reer 


tne 
( 4 
t 


A-6 
A-6 


A-7 
A-6 


Aw6 


A-6 
A-6 


ML, CL-ML} A-1-b 


A-6 


A-6 
A-4 


een ee ee ne eee oe ee eee ren ee oe oe er er ee er ee re en ee enn en: 


o 


ooo 


ooo 


oOo CO 


100 


100 
100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


rcentage passing i 
sieve number-- { 
' 
1 


100 


100 
100 


1 
| 100 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


95-100; 90-100 
95-100; 90-100 


85-100] 50-100] 40-95 


100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


90-100 


70-100 
85-100 


100 


| 

| 

| 100 
i 

i 

| 100 
i 

4 


‘ 
i 
' 
90-100} 
90-100} 
ene 


| 
lo5-100 
|95=100 
joert0o| 


95-100 seeaco| 


ee 
95-100] 90-100} 
ces cies 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


80-100} 65-90 
75+100) 55-90 
20°75 


98-100 90-1004 


98-100| 90-100} 


98-100 


mas 


90-100} 80-95 
95-100); 85-95 


85-95 {50-85 
80-90 | 40-80 


70-95 {20-50 


70=95 


{ 

| 

85-95 |70-95 | 
| 

H 

| 

10-50 | 

t 


90-100! 70-100 
90-100} 80-100 
t 


‘ 
90-100} 70-100 


20-35 
20-35 
35°55 


€25 
25 
€25 


35-50 
45-70 
35-45 
20-35 
25-40 
30-45 
40-55 
30-45 
30-50 
20-40 


<25 


<30 


20-30 
25-35 


161 


Plas- 
ticity 
index 


5-15 
5-15 
20-35 


15-30 


10-20 
5-15 
20-35 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES=--Continued 


| silt loam. 


See footnote at end of table. 


ass cation rage ercentage passing 1 
Soil name and {Depth{ USDA texture | iments ! sieve number-- {Liquid | Plas~ 
map symbol { | Unified AASHTO | 3 ' limit | ticity 
inches| 4 10 40 200 index 
1 2B \ ach H esis 
$ ' { 
308C2, 308D3, | | | | | | 
30853, 308F-----| | cL, cLemt {a-4, a-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 {90-100 Faia 20-30 | 5-15 
Alford nates clay loam, ee ha A-4 0 100 100 90-100 80-1001 25-35 8-15 
' i] i i 4 
I ! 
333ee0---------- | o-9 | ML land | 0 | 100 | 100 hapciee aose0 | 27°36 | 4-10 
{ 
Wakeland a) 6o| o-- IML {An4 0 100 100 190-100| 80-90 | 27-36 4-10 
' 1 i) 1 
or eect 0-36 {Sait loam------= “(CL \as4, A-6 | 0) | 100 ea ed cat 80-100} 24-34 8-15 
Birds oe 60\Stratified silt he as A-6 i) 100 faa a iar aa 24-34 8-15 
{ loam to silty ' 
} ! clay loam. H | | | | | ' H 
336----- eerere: 0«8 eileen lodmessmenee| i, CL=ML \a=4 | 0 | 100 | 100 bsecne 70-90 <25 3-7 
i ol 
Wilbur 8-60{Silt loam==---*""{ML, CL-ML \Awd | 0 | 100 | 100 oes <25 3-7 
! 
' 4 { i] 1 4 
emu O-16}{Silt loam-----<-=-|CL, CL=-ML jAc4, A-6 { 0 100 { 100 {95-100} 90-100} 25+35 { 6-15 
Hurst 16-60/Silty clay loam, ICL, CH \A=7 + O {| 100 ; 100 195~100 90-100} 40-60 | 20-35 
| silty clay, { { H { | { { | | 
} | eles. | el ee ee ee ee 
| ' i] ' t 1 ! ( 
S04Bannsecaeeser| 0-15/S4i1t loam--+-----{|CL-ML, CL |An4, A-6 | 0 $100 $ 100 {85-100}70-100{ 25-40 | 5-15 
Haynie 115-60/Si1t loam, loam, |CL-ML, CL |A-4, A~6 {| O {| 100 { 100 185-100!85-100| 25-35 }| 5-15 
silty clay soem: | | { ; { ' H H 
‘i i 4 cP e SP a a ay 
. i] t ' ' 
Aquents ‘ | H { | | 1 1 
1 i] 8 
ee 0-19{ Silt loam--------j|CL land, A-6 | 0 100 { 100 95-100185-100} 25-35 | e415 
Raddle ecoees loamen------{CL, CL-ML jA~4, A-6 | 0 100; 100 90-100 |80-100| 20-30 4-14 
' 1 
PC eee | 0-11 {Loan-=-~----==--~|CL 1A~6 ' o $100 $100 $90-100{80-100} 30-40 | 10-20 
Riley {11-33 | Sandy clay loam, {CLy sc [Assi A-7 | fr) | 100 { 100 190-100 | 40-85 \ 35-50 | 15=25 
' ' See loan, ai { \ ' 
i 1 foam { i { 
{33-60}Loamy fine sand, isu, $ SM“SC,{A-2, A~4 | 0 i 100 | 100 {$90=100{10-40 | <25 | NP=7 
{ sand, loamy | SP-SM H | { | 
|| See | tae | | 
i 1 { i { | { | 
453Beennnn--n----! O-1441Si1t loam=-=--"*-!CL, CL“ML {A-4, A-6 | O {| 100 {| 100 [90-100/70-90 | 20-30 5-15 
Muren 114-43 {Silty clay loam, {cL jAn6, A-4 | 0 | 100 | 100 {90-100} 80-100) 25-35 | 8-15 
silt loam. t t | 
143-60 Silt loam, silt |CL, CLML,jA=4 a) 100 { 100 190=100! 70-90 | 25 NP-10 
it a {Mt | | | | 
1 i] i] 
453C2, 453D3-----} 0-8 jSilt ipa ulcecler CL=ML Ines, A-6 | 0 | 100 | 100 {90-100} 70-90 | 20-30 | 5-15 
Muren 8-37|Silty clay loam, e 1A-6, An4 0 100 | 100 Popa et 25-35 8-15 
i silt loam. H t 1 i 1 
{37-60 Silt loam, silt jCL, CL=ML, a { 0 | 100 | 100 (peptone | <25 NP-10 
oa ye oe Oe ee ee ee ee 
i] 4 
45 Janene nnennnaee| O13 Cinyeceesaduanes let, CH {A-7 4 0 § 100 | 100 [95- =100|95-100} 45-75 | 30-45 
Booker Peeueer enneee enee-|CH ade | 0 | 100 | 100 100 [Perse 65-85 40-55 
1 1 i) ‘ t 
517A, 517Beee="--| O-12{Silt loam--ee-~-~[CL-ML, CL {A-4, A-6 |} O | 100 | 100 {95-100} 195100! 20-35 | 5-15 
Marine are ere clay loam, ss CH A-7 | 0 100 100 {95-100} 95-100) 40-60 | 20-35 
i silty clay. t ' i { | ; 
142-60{Silty clay loan, (CL iA-4, A-6,| 0 100 100 |95-100}80-100} 30-45 \ 8-20 
! ! 
| i { | 
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i T T_Classification TFrag- T Percentage passing H 
Soil name and |Depth{ USDA texture | T iments H sieve number-- iLiguia | Plas- 
map symbol ' } Unified { AASHTO H >3 { limit ticity 
inches; 4 10 40 200 index 
n 1 ' J ! Foc 
low 1 1 ype | 1 t | 
' ' ’ ‘ ' 1 
eae ae -121Si1ty Clay--2--"-/CL, CH \Ao7 | 0 { 100 100 | 100 {95-100 45-65 | 20-40 
Fults 2-32 ear ies clay? | Chr CH iA~7 0 100 ' 100 195-100 | 85-100} 45-65 20-40 
Silty clay oam. | ' t ! ( ‘ ' 
132-42!Silty clay loam, |ML, SM jA~4, A~6,| 0 | 100 {95-100| 80-95 140-85 t 30-50 5-20 
! sandy clay loam, A-7 
sandy loam. | | | | | | 
42-60}Sandy loam, loamy |ML, SW-SM,jA-2, A=4,{ 0 100 190-1001 60-100} 5-60 ; 25-35 NP-10 
sand, fine aid SM, cae A-3 | | | 
‘ t 
59Qnannnaenweeneen| 0-1 aisiity Clay~ror=--j|CL, CH Bee { 0 {100 | 100 {| 100 490-100} 45-65 ' 20-40 
Nameoki 114-30iSilty clay, silty|CL, CH pan? a) | 100 | 100 19 5- ce eae 45-65 20-40 
t { clay loam, clay. t t t ' 
130-56 jSilt loam, clay CL-ML, CL,{A-4, A-6 | 0 ! 100 {95-10 0180 =95 | 40-85 | 25-40 | 5-15 
1 loam, silty clay} SM-SC, SC | | i | 
1 loan. ' ‘ 
156-60|Very fine sand, IML, CL, A-2, An~4,| 0 | 100 {90-100160-90 5-80 20-40 | NP-15 
H sandy loam, SM, SC A-6 | 
| silty clay loam. | | { | { 
605Faeee--a-nnane-| Qn11/silt loam, loam {CL, CL-ML JA-6, An4 | 0 | 100 {95-100 90-100/80-100} 20-40 | 5-20 
Ursa Fee Clay, clay loam, [CH, CL ja? | o-5 j957100 | 90-95 | 70-90 55=90 | 40-60 20-35 
silty clay. 1 { ' Hy ' 
1 { i] t ' ! 
1 i] i] t i] 
621B2-cenn en nene=} 0-7 [Sit loam~-n-=-==|CL-ML, cL las4, A-6 | 0 ' 100 | 100 {!95=100}90-100} 25-40 | 5-20 
Coulterville 1 re freitt clay loam, ;ML, ie [Nor Aw? | 0 | 100 100 Persea eee) 35-55 | 10-30 
silt loam. CH, Hy i 1 
fo3e564silt loam, silty [Ste ML {A-4, A-6,{ 0 {100 } 100 |95-100}20-100} 30-50 7-25 
' ! clay loam. | A-7 | | t i I 1 
{56 =60/Silt loam, silty \CLeML, CL |A-4, A-6,} O 100 | 100 |90- 100|20- 95 H 25-45 | 525 
1 | clay loam. | | A-7 1 1 ' 
| ( ! 
621C3--------- ---} 0-9 Isilty clay loam {CL lace, Ae? | 0 |} 100 | 100 {95-100/90-100} 30-50 10-30 
Coulterville { 9-601Silty Clay loam, |ML, CL, {A-6, A-7 | 0 | 100 100 | 95-100} 90-100 00} 35-55 | 10-30 
silt loan. CH, MH | | | 
! t t 1 
ele aca | 0-18{Flaggy silt loam {CL \A-6, A-7 {15-30 {80-100} 70-100} 60-95 150-90 | 30-45 ' 10-20 
Lacrescent {18-60 Cobbly loam, {SM, SC, jAn4, re haa 150=75 {40-65 {35-60 aes { 10-35 | NP=12 
extremely flaggy| ML, CL | A-2, Arlt | ' ! | \ 
silt loam, very j H 1 ' H ! ‘ i 
H i cobbly fine | i H i | H H { { 
{ 1 sandy loam. | | | | 
4 1 i] i] i] a 
18 7a nase wn nn nnnnn O-14}silt caeuaas i- , CL, 1An4 0 100 eee fa 100!85-95 | 20-30 | 3-10 
Banlic 1 CL-ML t i ‘ 
114-33 {Silt ana Wet 3 Ci [ans | (o) | 100 195 5=100190- Bie beaks | 20=30 3-10 
i] 
ede loam, silt oa CL=ML, laa 0 | 100 egiaes eieaes aad | 20°30 { 3-10 
| any = | | 
g02D. | | | | 
biieicea | | | po of | | 
wre, | | Y ek ri 
a ae Pood EE EP 
Orthents. | i i ' 1 1 \ 
asa, | | | | ie ee 
Pits i i { | | { H | | 
H | H { | | i i i i | 


See footnote at end of table. 
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assirication rag- reentage passing 
Soil name and {Depth USDA texture | ments | sieve number-- Plas- 
map symbol | Unigied | aasHTo | > 3 ticity 


sacepleiit loam, silt iC, CL“ML, |A@4 
| ons 


See footnote at end of table. 


' 
{ { H I i 
989F*: ' | | H ' | 
Westmore-<------ O-10/Si1t loam=-2<----- ie CL-ML, jA~4 0 | 100 {90-100} 80-100|]70-95 | 22-35 4-10 
i CL ‘ ' 
10-22|Silty clay loam, |CL, ML jA~6, A-7 | 0-5 }95-100/90-100/85-100/80-90 | 30-50 | 11-20 
silt loam. 
22-60;Clay, silty clay,;CH, CL [a7 A-~6 | O-15 }80-100/65-95 |60-90 eo 38-70 | 18-40 
i silty clay loan. | ' | 
4 
Neatomseanenean-| 0-3 jFlaggy silt loam hw, GM, jars 10-30 {55-80 i las os 22-35 3-10 
SM, GC 
H 3-60) Very flaggy silt om |A-2, A=4 [40-85 Nees | 35-60 [30-50 ace <35 NP-8 
H loam, extremely | 
H ! flaggy sandy | | 
H | loam, extremely 1 
i | flaggy loam. | i i i 
H ; { | { ! i { { | H 
130 2=s-sesees80<= | O-12/Silty clay loam lee ML Ped A-7 0 } 100 ers 85-95 | 70°95 | 30-45 | 10-20 
Ambraw aad pert ne silty |CL, ML A-6, A-7 0 } 100 85-95 {50-85 | 30-50 | 10-25 
| clay to sandy | | H | | | 
' | clay loam. { | i H | | | 
|29-60| stratified silty {SC, ML,. aes | 0 {100 }90- a aelic 20-80 | 15-40 | NP=17 
clay loam to | SM, CL Aw-2 | H 
as ea | he leg a ae 
i] t 
145 Jenn ne nenecen= 0916 |Clay-cowerennnnee {cL, CH A-7 it) | 100 100 {95=100}95-100} 45-75 | 30-45 
Booker {16-60 Claycoeseteenene- CH A-7 0 100 100 | 100 {95-100} 65°85 | 40-55 
1 
3092Been seco nen H= | 0-9 {Fine sand=------- |SM, SP-SM,|A-2-4, { 0 {100 } 100 {60-80 } 2-15 oo NP 
Sarpy | SP A-3 H | H 
9-60|Fine sand, loamy |SM, SP, |A-2=4, 0 | 100 | 100 {60-80 | 2-35 | --- | wp 
fine sand, sand.; SP-SM | Ax3 | | i i 
1 ' 
3302--ee-en- no ~= O-6 jSilty clay loam j{CL, ML jA~6, A-7 0 | 100 { 100 485-95 {70-95 | 30-45 | 10-20 
Ambraw 6-60;Stratified silty |SC, ML, A-6, A-4, 0 100 |90~100 80-90 (30-80 15-40 | NP=-17 
clay loam to SM, CL | A-2 i i 
sand. | | | | 
3333 eee cen nwnne= 0-12}Si1t loam----==-={ mr, lAe4 it) 100 100 {90-100}80-90 | 27-36 4-10 
Wakeland 12-60{Silt loam--<<---- ML [ana | (0) | 100 100 ios 80-90 27936 4-10 
i] i 
3394 Beme ene ne nna O-10,/Silt loam---~---- CL-ML, CL jA~4, A-6 0 100 | 100 ae 70-100} 25-40 5-15 
Haynie 10-60]Silt loam, loam, |CL“ML, CL ,A~4, A-6 0 | 100 100 }85=100 tae 25°35 5-15 
silty clay loam. t 
i | | | H j | i i 
5308C, 5308E, i | I | | | i i | 
5308Gee=-eennnn=}] 0-6 [Silt loam-<----e- ee CL-ML ee A-6 0 { 100 100 posits aosiol 20-30 5-15 
Alford { 6-55,Silty clay loam, A-6, A~4 0 100 100 [90+100;80-100{ 25-35 8-15 
' | silt loam. i 
pom Silt loam, silt {ML, Ces | 0 | 100 | 100 sea eee <25 | NP-10 
CL 
i { | | 
5453B, 5453C----- | 0-9 [Silt loam=-------- ICL, CL-ML {A-4, A-6 | 0 ! 100 |} 100 {90-100}70-90 | 20-30 5-15 
oy clay loam, ie jA-6, A=4 | 0 100 100 {90-100)80-100; 25-35 | 8-15 
£ loan. 
| 10) 100 100 490-100; 70-90 <25 NP-10 


Muren | 9=52 
{ 
i 
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TABLE 15.--ENGINEERING INDEX PROPERTIES~-Continued 


{ fine sand, silt | 
loan. H 


T H Y Classification |¥rag- | Percentage passing T T 
Soil name and {Depth} USDA texture | H Iments | sieve number-- {Liquid | Plas- 
map symbol | 1 | Unified {| AASHTO | > 3 T limit | ticity 
H finches; 4 10 40 200 index 
=H ou eae Me eee ee eee 
662) s<sesee=-ee<= 0-9 {Silt loam=--------{|CL-ML, CL jA-4, A-6 t (0) { 100 { 100 {20-100} 85-100} 20-35 ! 5-15 
Coulterville | 9-12|Silt loam--------|ML, CLrML,{A~4, A-6 | 0 100 | 100 {90-100)85-100} 15-30 | 3-15 
Variant i H cL H | i \ \ 
{12-39{Si1t loam, silty {CL {A-6, A-7 | 0 1 100 | 100 !95+100}90-100} 30-50 | 15-30 
| { cley loan, silty} | | | { H H | ' 
; Clay. ' t 1 ' 
139-60{Loam, silt loam, |CL {A-6 ' o Aca ees aca | 20°35 } 10-20 
H | silty clay aan | H H | H i 
7036B-------=----| 0-10| Loam-~--+----=- een=iCL“-ML, CL jAq4, A-6 0 100 100 leatieal sates  ¢25 5-15 
| | 
Rocher 110-60|Very fine sandy |ML, CL, {A-4, A-6 | 0 100 | 100 {95-100}s0-85 | <25 | NP=15 
| { loam, loamy very| CL-ML | | | ' | | 
| H 


* See description of the map unit for composition and behavior characteristics of the map unit. 
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Entries under "Erosion factors=-=-T" apply to the entire 


TABLE 16,.-~PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS 


) 


and "Organic matter" apply only to the surface layer. 


that data were not available or were not estimated 


Entries under "Wind erodibility group 
Absence of an entry indicates 


(The symbol < means less than; > means more than. 
profile. 


erodi- 
b 


factors 


hrink=swell 
potential 


{S 
| 


| 


Soil 
reaction 


ae 


Permeability} 


map symbol 


Moderate--=-~ 
Moderate=---~ 


=20 | 25°35}1.45-1.60} 


ono oO 


5C3, SD3+eees-=-- 
Blair 


0.06-0.2 
<0.06 


-45-1.60 

11.45°1.65 
1.30-1.50} 

1.45-1.65 


{1 


t 
1 
15-32|1.50-1.70 


135=45,1.50+1.70 


60) 25-35 
“9 liocae 
9-60 


2 


7D3, 7E3--------~ 


Atlas 


(od Sool Sd 


Moderate-=---- 
Loweersresss= 


ie] 
0 
0 


19<25 
27-35 


0-9 
9-42 
42-60 


QPooweceneneecen= 
Hickory 


QYWomteneeee 


JLow-~----~== 
05 pHighs-on renee 
Moderate----- 
Moderate----- 
8 {Moderate---=- 
LOWe soon e see 
LOW-soe7- 28" 
Low-<=e222er= 
Moderate----- 
Lowe*eeree=-- 
Low-soerrnee= 
Lowereecoonne 
Lower cceere 
High------<-- 
foderaten="> 
High--es----" 
LoWoroeseeee 
Low-<eeseeoe= 
Highee------- 


4 
| 
H 
3 [Lowenene----= 
! 
| 
1 
1 
| 
' 
! 
i] 
| 
t 
{ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


4 [High=-cere--- 


4 {Moderate----- 
i re 


8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
8 
8 
0 | 


7 
7 
7 
4.5°7.3 
56.0 (Righ=-------- 
.1-7.8 
5-5. 


| 
' 


2415.1-7.8 


0.22-0.2 
0.20-0.2 
0.20-0.2 
0.18-0.2 
0.20-0.2 
222-0.24 
09-0.18)4 
0.20~0.22 
0.10-0.17 
{0.10-0.18)4.5=8. 


$0.22-0. 


<0.2 


1.40-1.55} 0.06-0.2 


<0.06 


0.2-0.6 


1.30°1.50} 0.06-0.2 
0.06-0.2 


2301.50 
0 
0 
40-1.6 
5 
7 


42{1.40-1.60! 
2091.4 
230-1.55 
-45-1.7 


27/1.20-1. 


1.351. 
1.25-1.45 


1 


; ( 
0-8 {T0-22|3.30-1.50 

\ 

{ 

| 
0-4 | 6-12,1.20-1.30 

10-2041 

| 

1 

' 

| 

H 

1 

i 

dacaela soci 

i 

| 

{ 

! 

I 

i 

i 


8 
8 
5 


10-22 

35-45 

15- 

40-60 
2-27)1.30-1. 
0-60{1.45-1. 

20-27 

18-25 

27-35 


H 

‘ 

i 

i 

| 

H 

1 

1 
ala 

i] 

i 

| 
12-48 | 35=50 

H 

| 
35-60} 35~5011.45-1. 

Perit 

16-34110-1 

' 

1 


4-60{ 6-12/1.20-1.30 
~44{10°30}1.25-1.4 


8-19 


Fee 
0-17 


117-60 


0-8 
8-12 
9-35 


48-60|30-45{1.50-1.7 
0-9 


43-52] 30- 

52-60| 18-30 
16-46 | 27-35 
46-60115-30 
34~60135-4 


44-60 


| 
| 
| 


See footnote at end of table. 


Drury 
180eHr ene n seme nen 


Dupo 


[) re 
96 Ponceceesanne-= 
Eden 
122Bemn en ene ew ene 
Colp 

122C3---2 nena nee 
Colp 

Riverwash 


JQncoccneeesenana 
Okaw 


30Peceoneennnea-- 
[Qn reennnnnccneee 
Beaucoup 

75B, 75C, 75D, 
[5Pecemenennnsen 
Arenzville 


l6-nnen nanan -nnn= 
Hamburg 


Rushville 
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TABLE 16.--PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF THE SOILS--Continued 
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(An asterisk in the first column indicates that the soil is a taxadjunct to the series. 


Soil Survey 


TABLE 18.--CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


See text for a 


description of those characteristics of the soil that are outside the range of the series) 
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Soil name | Family or higher taxonomic class 
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Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Haplaquolls 

Loamy, mixeé, mesic Fluvaquents 

Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Udifluvents 
Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic, sloping Aeric Ochraqualfs 
Coarse~silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aeric Haplaquepts 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Kaplaquolls 
Fine-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Fluvaquents 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 

Very fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Vertic Haplaquolls 
Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Aeric Ochraqualfs 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Ochraqualfs 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Dystric Eutrochrepts 
Coarseesilty over clayey, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aquic Udifluvents 
Fine, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Argiaquolls 

Clayey over loamy, montmorillonitic, mesic Vertic Haplaquolls 
Coarse-silty, mixed (calcareous), mesic Typic Udorthents 
Coarse-silty, mixed (calcareous), mesic Moliic Udifluvents 
Fine-loamy, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Aeric Ochraqualfs 
Loamy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludolls 
Coarse-loamy, mixed, mesic Fluventic Hapludolls 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Aeric Albaqualfs 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Aquic Hapludalfs 

Pine, montmorillonitic, mesic Vertic Hapludolis 
Loamy=skeletal, mixed, mesic Ultic Hapludalfs 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Albaqualfs 

Loamy, mixec, mesic Udorthents 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludolis 

Fine-loamy over sandy or sandy-skeletal, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Hapludolls 
Coarse~loamy, mixed (calcareous), mesic Typic Udifluvents 
Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Albaqualfs 

Mixed, mesic Typic Udipsamments 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Fluvaquentic Hapludolls 

Fine, montmorillonitic, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 
Coarse-silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aeric Fluvaquents 
Fine-silty, mixed, mesic Typic Hapludalfs 

Coarse=silty, mixed, nonacid, mesic Aquic Udifluvents 
Coarse=loamy, mixed, nonacid, mesic Typic Udifluvents 
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Each area outlined on this map consists of 
more than one kind of soil. The map is thus 
meant for general planning rather than a basis 
for decisions on the use of specific tracts. 
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LEGEND* 


GENTLY SLOPING TO VERY STEEP, MODERATELY PERMEABLE AND 
SLOWLY PERMEABLE SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS, GLACIAL TILL, OR 
RESIDUUM, ON UPLANDS 


Muren-Alford association: Gently sloping to moderately steep, well drained and 
moderately well drained, moderately permeable, silty soils, formed in loess 


Alford association: Gently sloping to very steep, well drained, moderately 
permeable, silty soils; formed in loess in areas of karst topography 


Seaton-Hickory-Eden association: Steep and very steep, well drained, moder- 
ately permeable and slowly permeable, silty and loamy soils, formed in loess, 
glacial till, and residuum 


NEARLY LEVEL TO STRONGLY SLOPING, MODERATELY SLOWLY PERME- 
ABLE TO VERY SLOWLY PERMEABLE SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS OR 
SILTY SEDIMENTS, ON UPLANDS 


Blair-Marine association: Nearly level to strongly sloping, somewhat poorly 
drained, moderately slowly permeable and slowly permeable, silty soils, formed 
in silty sediments or in loess 


Coulterville-Coulterville Variant association: Nearly level to sloping, somewhat 
poorly drained and poorly drained, slowly permeable and very slowly permeable, 
Silty soils; formed in loess 


NEARLY LEVEL TO SLOPING, SLOWLY PERMEABLE AND VERY SLOWLY 
PERMEABLE SOILS THAT FORMED IN LOESS AND LACUSTRINE SEDIMENTS, 
ON TERRACES 


Colp-Hurst-Okaw association: Moderately well drained, somewhat poorly 
drained, and poorly drained, silty soils; formed in loess and lacustrine 
sediments 


NEARLY LEVEL AND GENTLY SLOPING, VERY SLOWLY PERMEABLE TO U.S, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RAPIDLY PERMEABLE SOILS THAT FORMED IN CLAYEY, LOAMY, OR SILTY SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


ALLUVIUM: ON FLOOD PLAINS ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 

Wakeland-Wilbur-Birds association: Nearly level, somewhat poorly drained, 

moderately well drained, and poorly drained, moderately permeable and moder- GEN ERAL SO | L MA P 

ately slowly permeable, silty soils; formed in silty alluvium 

Fults-Ambi Ril t Nearly level and tly slop: ly drained MONROE COUN 
ults-Ambraw-Riley association: Nearly level and gently sloping, poorly drai 

and somewhat poorly drained, very slowly permeable and moderately perme- SECTIONALIZED ILLINOIS 


able, clayey, silty, and loamy soils; formed in clayey and loamy alluvium TOWNSHIP 

6 | 5 \4 |3 [2 | 1 Scale 1:190,080 
Ambraw-Haynie association: Nearly level and gently sloping, poorly drained and 0 1 2 3° Miles 
moderately well drained, moderately permeable, silty soils; formed in loamy ? [a] 9 110 ny 12 
alluvium 

18 7 16 15 ry 13 q Kn 
*The texture given in the descriptive heading of each association refers to the 19, 20, 21 22) ‘23 \24 
texture of the surface layer of the major soils in that association 30, 29, 281 a7 26 25 


COMPILED 1986 31 32 33. 34 35. 36 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE MONROE COUNTY, ILLINOIS ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


SOIL LEGEND 


Map symbols consist of numbers or combination ot numbers and let- 
ters. The initial numbers represent the kinds of soil. A capital letter 
following these numbers indicate the class of siope. Symbols without a 
slope letter are for nearly level soils or miscellaneous areas. A final 
number of 2 following the siope letter indicates the soil is moderately 
eroded and 3 that it is severely eroded. 


CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 
SYMBOLS LEGEND 


CULTURAL FEATURES WATER FEATURES 


SYMBOL NAME 


5C3 
5D3 
7D3 
7E3 


Biair silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Blair silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Atias silty clay loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Atlas silty clay loam, 15 to 20 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Hickory silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Rushville silt loam 

Hamburg silt loam, 20 to 30 percent siopes 

Beaucoup silty clay loam 

Drury silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Drury silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes 

Drury silt loam, 10 to 18 percent slopes 

Drury silt loam, 18 to 30 percent slopes 

Arenzville silt loam 

Okaw silt loam 

Eden flaggy silt loam, 20 to 30 percent slopes 

Colp silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Colp silty clay loam, 5 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Riverwash 

Dupo silt loam 

Wirt silt loam 

Edinburg silt loam 

Seaton silt loam, 30 to 60 percent siopes 

Tice silty clay loam 

Ambraw silty clay loam 

Landes very fine sandy loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Alford silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Alford silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Alford silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Alford silt loam, 15 to 30 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Alford silt loam, 20 to 35 percent slopes 

Wakeland silt loam 

Birds silt loam 

Wilbur silt loam 

Hurst silt loam, 1 to 7 percent slopes 

Haynie silt loam, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Aquents, loamy 

Raddle silt loam 

Riley loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Muren silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Muren silt loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, eroded 

Muren silt loam, 10 to 15 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Booker clay 

Marine silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Marine silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Fults silty clay 

Nameoki silty clay 

Ursa silt loam, 20 to 35 percent siopes 

Coulterville silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Coulterville silty clay loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Lacrescent flaggy silt loam, 30 to 70 percent slopes 
Banlic silt loam 

Orthents, loamy, rolling 

Aquents-Orthents complex 

Pits, quarries 

Westmore-Neotoma complex, 20 to 35 percent slopes 
Ambrew silty clay loam, wet 

Booker clay, wet 

Sarpy fine sand, frequently flooded, 1 to 7 percent slopes 
Ambraw silty clay loam, frequently flooded 

Wakeland silt loam, frequently flooded 

Haynie silt loam, frequently flooded, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Alford silt loam, karst, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Alford silt loam, karst, 12 to 25 percent slopes 

Alford silt loam, karst, 25 to 55 percent slopes 

Muren silt loam, karst, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Muren silt loam, karst, 5 to 12 percent slopes 

Coulterville Variant silt loam 

Rocher loam, rarely flooded, 1 to 7 percent slopes 


BOUNDARIES 


National, state or province 


County or parish 


Field sheet matchline & neatline 


AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 


Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 


cemetery, 


STATE COORDINATE TICK 


LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 


ROADS 


Other roads 


ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 


Interstate 


Federal 


State 


RAILROAD 


LEVEES 


Without road 


DAMS 
Large (to scale) 


Medium or small 


PITS 


Mine or quarry 


{Davis Airstrip i — 


DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, singie line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 
Marsh or swamp 
Wet spot 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY slot 


3088 453C2 
SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS. ———~ 


ESCARPMENTS 
Bedrock VOVU VY EYE YYW YN WNNY 


(points down slope) 
Other than bedrock eveesesrevecevevevevecees 


(points down slope) 
SHORT STEEP SLOPE 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 
Stony spot, very stony spot 


Disturbed soils 


Till spot 
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